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Art. I1.— THE ARTISTIC AND ROMANTIC VIEW OF THE 
CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Eacu Protestant communion doubtless embraces among 
its members persons of either sex, few or many, who would 
be easy converts to the Roman Church, if only they were to 
be addressed by the argument or method which is peculiarly 
suited to meet their state of mind or feeling. That Church 
is well provided with arguments and methods for making re- 
prisals upon Protestantism, and they are effective with the 
undefended and the susceptible. ‘The argument from au- 
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346 _ The Church of the Middle Ages. [May, 
thority wins many who are unable to disprove it. The offer 
of a shelter of peace from distracting controversies and 
pamphlet disputes and anxious uncertainty about matters of 
faith may be urged with great effect on many, who love such 
repose and will yield to its conditions. ‘These two pleas 
have won many converts to Rome, and among them are the 
strong and the weak. A third means of conversion, perhaps 
the most efficient, is of too vague and comprehensive a char- 
acter to be described in one epithet or phrase. ‘The nearest 
approximation to a definition of this method in a few words 
may be expressed in the terms Artistic and Romantic. 
The Church has most powerful influences to address to the 
eye, the imagination, and the feelings. It is most richly fur- 
nished with means to engage the sentiments, the affections, 
the love of beautiful and imposing forms, and the admiration 
of abstract qualities embodied in pleasing or gorgeous sym- 
bols. These are susceptibilities which are akin to the 
religious sentiment in very many breasts. ‘There are those 
who most esteem a rigid system of faith which they can 
believe to be as deeply rooted as the forest oak ; but there 
are also those who wish the stiffness of their creed to be re- 
lieved by rich and graceful vines trailing all over it. Schleier- 
macher said that Moehler’s Symbolism ‘‘ was the greatest 
blow ever given to Protestantism.’? ‘The old Church has 
been more indebted for converts, in our day, to its romantic 
and artistic influences than to its argument of authority, or its 
offer of a peaceful refuge for a distracted mind. Even 
Protestants have contributed no small amount of help to that 
Church, in expressions of sympathy for its poetic attractions, 
and in imitation of some of its methods which have most 
power over the feelings. There is a wonderful fascination, 
a bewitching charm, in the artistic and the romantic influences 
of the Roman Church. ‘This is the theme which we now 
propose to treat, with incidental allusions to other topics. 
The materials of the influences thus brought into action by 
the Church, with some Protestant aid, are found in a revived 
taste for the arts, usages, and some of the institutions of the 
Middle Ages. A marked change of feeling and of judgment 
in this direction has been witnessed within the last few years. 
The stern and almost vengeful animosity, which, till within a 
quarter of a century, pervaded all Protestant literature tow- 
ards every man and thing associated with the ancient Ro- 


man Catholic system, has relaxed. School-books and pop- 
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ular histories once covered the whole period of the Middle 
Ages with indiscriminate and sweeping abuse. Robertson, 
Henry, and others, are wholly unworthy of the place which 
they have held as authorities in this matter. Sismondi, in- 
deed, has perpetuated in our day some old severities and 
scandals, and is, perhaps, as rigorous a judge of the old 
Church as it ever had. But he stands almost alone. More 
than a score of recent eminent writers, in history, religion, 
philosophy, morals, and art, might be named as examples of 
a revived interest and a softened feeling towards the Middle 
Ages. A deeper research, an appreciation of excellence in 
art, and a love of justice where censure and reproach have 
been indiscriminately pronounced, have led many writers even 
to exceed the due demands of charity and admiration. 
Bower’s Lives of the Popes had described them as a most 
unredeemed series of violent and unprincipled men. ‘This 
general condemnation of the whole line of Roman Pontiffs 
was the prevailing judgment among Protestants. Then, 
slowly and very cautiously, single Popes were excepted, 
apologized for, extolled. Roscoe even exaggerated the ~ 
magnificence of Leo X. ‘Then, successively, Voight, Hur- 
ter, Hock, and Ranke relieved some of the dark pages of 
Papal history, though, it must be owned, at the expense of 
darkening the other pages. Protestants have agreed to ex- 
culpate Gregory VII., — who seated five Popes in succession 
in the chair of St. Peter before he filled it himself, — and 
Sylvester II., and Innocent III., and some half dozen other 
Pontiffs, out of some two hundred and fifty in the Roman 
list. But no historical skepticism, justice, or mercy can ever 
relieve the scandalous doings of Popes John X. and XI., 
and Sergius III., monsters in every sensual and abominable 
sin, or of John XI. ., the youthful criminal, who died as an 
adulterer. Nor can the acts of the Church under the Othos 
and the Counts of Tusculum, nor the revelations made at 
the Council of Rheims for the suppression of simony, nor 
the atrocities of Julius II. and Alexander VI., ever be 
cleared of their sad renown. Pages of even ecclesiastical 
history must ever remain dark, and give an epithet to several 
centuries. But still, the willingness to do justice to the 
Church and to her institutions is prominent in all our best 
modern authors, German, French, and English. We rejoice 
at this. 
Chateaubriand says, that St. Louis, —a favorite, but some- 
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what mythical character, — ‘‘as a legislator, a hero, and a 
saint, is the representative of the Middle Ages.” ‘The 
Protestant Guizot is one of the kindest adjudicators on those 
ages. His encomium on the agricultural and literary monks 
is equally beautiful and true. St. Benedict is now made to 
dispute with Luther the praise of a reformer for routing the 
somewhat dubious asceticism of the lazy monks, and literally 
turning them out to grass. Hallam, another discriminating 
judge, calls Guizot ‘‘a model of justice and candor,’’ in 
holding the scales of impartiality as to the medieval Church.* 
Michelet affirms that ‘‘ the monastic state was an asylum for 
the Christian Church.’? + Maitland, in his ‘* Dark Ages,” 
which he endeavours to make so light, rather overdoes the 
matter of illumination, and is somewhat ambitious in his labor 
of love. His happy and good-humored intimations give 
promise of rather more than his results fulfil. Besides, in- 
stead of dating the Middle Ages, according to the usual 
method, from A. D. 500 to A. D. 1100, he dates them 
between A. D. 800 and A. D. 1200; thus, as Hallam hap- 
pily says, ** excluding midnight from his definition of dark- 
ness, and replacing it by break of day.’ 

Now these rectifications of judgment concerning the Mid- 
dle Ages, whether resulting from research or charity, are 
to be commended. But it must not be forgotten, that, while 
they are valid against all coarse and sweeping denunciations, 
they are far from redeeming those ages from substantial 
charges of error. Research and charity have thus effected 
much, but art has been the medium of winning softened and 
kindly feelings among Protestants to the ancient Church. 
The Madonna, for whose wellnigh supreme adoration the 
Church has received so much reproach, has repaid, by the 
effect of her multiplied pictures alone, the allegiance of her 
devotees. ‘That mild and tender countenance, the same in 
all tolerable representations of it, would scarcely be refused 
a place in any Christian dwelling. ‘The Holy Mary, com- 
bining a mother’s fondness with a virgin’s modesty, and inter- 
ceding for the wretched with the pity of a heart that had 
been pierced by a sword, but had never rankled with revenge, 
though the holiest, is the most familiar subject of Christian 
art, and still but one subject among a thousand. The splen- 





* Hallam’s Supplementary Notes, Chap. viii. 
t Hist. de France, I. 261. 
¢ Supplem. Notes, p. 394. 
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did treasures of architecture, music, and painting have now 
for the Church a double value, as antiquities and as testimo- 
nials. A German poet has sung, 


“« Science, O man, thou shar’st with higher spirits ; 
But Art thou hast alone ”’ ; 


and a German prose-writer has defined art as ‘‘ the exposi- 
tion of the Infinite in the finite ; for the beautiful is only a 
revelation of the Divine.’’ Science has always stood 
secondary to art in the Roman Church. Art is her high 
boast, and one of her modern champions would monopolize 
it for her, as he pronounces the Protestant taste for art to be 
‘* only an affair of personal vanity.”” Yet, if science involves 
its philosophical risks, art may minister to idolatry, and be 
turned to contrivance and stratagem. We have somewhere 
met with a happy conceit, the purport of which is, that 
nature is God’s work, — true art the work of God and 
man together, — but when art becomes artifice, then God 
deserts the partnership, and leaves man to pursue the occu- 
pation by himself, or to find aid from below. Not without 
significance is this conceit as applied to medieval art. 

In general, the revival of interest in the arts and institu- 
tions of the Middle Ages is exhibited in architecture, in the 
printing of old chronicles, and in the various ways which 
engage and manifest sentiment. A section of the Anglican 
Church has commended, and on a small scale has entered 
upon, an imitation of monastic life. Several magnificent 
volumes have recently appeared in all the most gorgeous 
decorations of medieval art, on parchment, with the whole 
page splendidly illuminated, or with rich majuscles, or initial 
letters. Thus far they have been mostly portions of the 
Bible. Sombre churches, which need lamps at noonday, 
have been erected for Protestant worship even in this coun- 
try. Very much has been said and done of late years about 
Christmas festivities. The Yule log, the mistletoe bough, 
the baron of beef, and the Christmas tree have become fa- 
miliar here. ‘The imagination has concentrated the fond 
associations of many lands and different ages, and of a thou- 
sand occasions of its former observance, to invest with them 
all each recurrence of the festival. 

We have given above the titles of a variety of recent 
works, all of which manifest and contribute to the revived 
interest in the Church of the Middle Ages, in view of its 

30* ‘ 
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artistic and romantic attractions. Of the first work on our 
list we shall speak at length, after a brief notice of the others 
in their order. 

Dr. Wiseman is the most efficient living champion of the 
Church of Rome, a scholar of vast acquisitions, equally con- 
versant with languages and the literature of science and art, 
and skilled in all the lore and tactics of controversy. As 
Rector of the English College at Rome, he delivered suc- 
cessive series of discourses in the Jesuits’ church in the 
Corso, addressed to Protestants, of whom he had a throng 
of listeners, on the points in dispute between the ancient and 
the reformed communions. We can testify to his elo- 
quence, to his captivating power, to his courteous address, 
and to his great success in winning converts. He has de- 
fended his Church on grounds of Scripture, antiquity, and 
science ; and the work whose title we have given is his con- 
tribution in praise of her lovely arts, and in explanation of 
some of her imposing ceremonies. He treats of the passion 
of Christ, viewed in relation to the arts of design, to poetry 
and music, to history and religion, and as commemorated on 
Palm Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter 
Sunday. His book is valuable as a key to perplexing and 
dazzling ceremonies, dramatic gestures, and symbolical offices. 
It is rich in imagery, seducing in its plea, and the work of 
a sincere and a highly ‘cultivated mind. 

The next two works on our list are productions of the 
Puseyite school in the English Church. Mr. Faber has 
achieved great notoriety in that Anglican schism. In this 
volume he describes his wanderings over Southern Europe, 
like a lonely and saddened bird moaning over a violated nest. 
He is searching for the true Church. ‘The art of the old 
Church captivates him. An emblematic personage, ty pifying 
the past ages of Faith, follows or attends him, and occasion- 
ally whispers in his ear the old romances, — contrasts Prot- 
estant risks and mischiefs with the ancient security and 
peace, — keeps him ever moping, and leaves him at last un- 
satisfied. He is in the main, however, a witness against the 
old Church. He speaks of ‘ the dishonest sweetness of old 
songs and ballads, which have made robberies romantic by 
genius and antiquity ’’; he regrets that ‘* French wickedness 
has almost always been picturesque’; and he deals many a 
strong blow, with a reluctant heart, against usages that exceed 
the Puseyite measure. Mr. Faber is now, notwithstanding, 
a Romish priest, and a zealous proselyter. 
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‘¢ Rest in the Church,” is of a similar character. A mor- 
bid sensibility, a seaidened and desolate spirit, pervades it, 
testifying to the deficiencies of the English Church, and 
favoring ascetic and ritual exercises. ‘I'he social evils of 
England are ascribed to its religious errors, and ‘‘ a wretched 
materialism ” is represented as the result of a loss of fervent 
love for the old ceremonies and draperies of pious sentiment. 
The book seems addressed chiefly to female sensibilities, and 
is designed to engage the pampered and listless daughters of 
the aristocracy in some internal exercises of asceticism and 
** outward works of grace.”? ‘The author gives us a most 
delectable description of ‘‘ the Lady Helen’s’”’ devotional 
boudoir, from which we venture to cull and string together a 
portion of the sweet engagements of taste, and languor, and 
piety. 

A thin volume of ** Sanctuses, Chants, and Services”’ lies 
on a rose-wood table, surrounded by bijouterie. Low fau- 
teuils and luxurious ottomans, covered with pale blue damask, 
match the silver-fringed draperies of the high-pointed win- 
dows. ‘The costly Italian matting ; the elegant argand burn- 
er, chased and polished ; the piano, surmounted by a tall 
Grecian vase of choicest flowers, Mozart’s Davidde Penitente 
open upon it, and a guitar beside it ; a leaf of Bishop Cosin’s 
Hours’ Book on an easel, undergoing illumination, while 
some deep crimson velvet in an embroidery-frame is in prep- 
aration for its cover ; a jewelled clock, with still pendulum 
and erring hands, and an exhausted three-hours glass ; on the 
floor, an ebony desk, with disordered papers ; an embroid- 
ered glove, a perfumed cambric handkerchief; wild plants, 
and botanical instruments ; scented water ; trifles and ele- 
gancies of every kind; a book-case with all the fashionable 
poets, and a reading-desk covered with Puseyite works and 
Tracts for the Times, etc., etc., make up the furnishings of 
the apartment, — all betokening, as the author very justly 
remarks, ‘¢a mind in a transition state.” The lady herself, 
‘Cone of fashion’s chosen children,” aged twenty-two, in 
elegant attire, superbly beautiful, we dare not describe here. 
But we should like to have seen her in such desolation, es- 
pecially as the author represents her when thus introduced, 
as sighing, —‘‘ None rejoices with me}; none grieves with 
me. [am alone!’ ‘The poor creature at last finds ‘‘ rest ”’ 
in a convent in the Holy Land. ‘The Anglican bishop 
thwarted the counsels of her Puseyite pastor for her, and 
thus ‘‘ achieved a convert for the Church of Rome.” 
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‘¢ The Fate of Sacrilege ”’ is designed to trace the Divine 
vengeance and inflictions which have fallen upon the inheritors 
of the Church property alienated at the Reformation in Eng- 
land. Strong maledictions, exciting appeals to feeling, and 
the indications of plague-spots upon families make up the 
substance of the volume. _ Its ill-omened tables and statistics 
assert that the average length of possession of Church lands, 
by a family, has been but thirty-eight years ; and by each 
individual, but seventeen years. So that not only the origi- 
nal depredators, but also their descendants, have been cursed 
by the fate of sacrilege. These are dark annals indeed. 

Mr. Pugin is a convert who has done the Church high 
service, which has been well appreciated, though his cathe- 
dral lately completed in London has been severely criticized. 
He is distinguished as a restorer of architectural and decora- 
tive religious art, and he was drawn to the Roman Church 
‘* by her secondary prerogatives of taste, beauty, and sur- 
passing grandeur in her outward forms.”” He has made 
many contributions to his favorite arts of design. The work 
whose title we have given is of a satirical character. It is 
composed of a series of plates, each of which presents two 
views, contrasting a public edifice of ancient and of modern 
times, in order to draw ridicule and contempt on the latter, 
and not without success. ‘The ancient cathedral choir and 
screen, with its niches filled with saintly images and emblems, 
is contrasted with a painted and carpeted specimen of car- 
penters’ and upholsterers’ work of our times. From the 
gray and deep portals of the cathedral streams out a gorgeous 
and picturesque Catholic procession ; and this is set off by 
a sparse modern congregation briskly leaving the trim door 
of a meeting-house. An ornamental fountain, with its full, 
generous flood, an ancient work of grace, is contrasted with 
a stiff pump, its handle chained down, and defended by a 
police-man to guard its mean stream, and warn off widows 
and children. The contrasts —not to say the caricatures 
— are well sustained throughout. Even the repose and the 
monuments of the dead are called into service. ‘The solemn 
tomb of the cenobite bishop, with his mitred effigies, his 
crosiered side, and his isolation from all domestic cares, is 
set against the garish and ambitious memorial of a modern 
prelate, mourned by his troop of children, and his ‘‘ second 
wife.”? Truly the Church has many agencies at work for 
her, and upon certain minds the contents of this volume 
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would produce an astonishing effect. ‘There is some wis- 
dom in it. 

We have included in our list Mrs. Jameson’s splendid and 
delightful volumes of ‘* Sacred and Legendary Art,’ not 
because they are designed to minister to the work of prose- 
lytism, but because of the connection of their contents with 
our present subject. ‘They are for the most part of a health- 
ful and elevating character, the result of wide and various 
investigations, and the expression of a most pure taste. 
Her preliminary remarks on art, its legendary, devotional, 
and historical subjects, with their emblems and attributes, and 
their relation to color, embrace much instruction with exquisite 
sentiment. Rich illustrations ornament the letter-press, and a 
vast deal of information is communicated about famous artists 
and their works, numerous engravings of which are given. 
Angels, Archangels, Evangelists, Apostles, Fathers and Doc- 
tors, the Saints of Scripture, of Legend, and of History, Mar- 
tyrs and Hermits, are most appropriately treated of, as they 
have been the subjects of poetic, traditionary, or artistic de- 
scription. ‘There is nothing in her volumes to offend either 
Catholic or Protestant. They fill the mind and heart with ex- 
quisite and engaging images from Evangelical and Christian 
history. He who would understand what an immense amount 
of thought, study, devotion, sentiment, of elaborate ingenuity, 
and of creation from bright fancies, has been exercised upon 
spiritual themes, will find the evidence here. Here, too, we 
may learn how the slightest hints, the most vague intimations 
of Scripture or early tradition, have been wrought out and 
impressed into permanent forms. ‘The artists of the Church 
have proved their skill ‘*‘ in filling up the omissions of Scrip- 
ture after their own fancy.”? Our literature is now crowded 
with the sweet poetry of imaginative creations, and art is a 
full calendar of the idolatries as well as of the true adora- 
tions of the past. There is not, however, more than enough 
to transfigure and elevate the prose of life. 

We recur now to the first work mentioned on our list, and 
with the conviction that a very serious undertaking is before 
us. Here are three stupendous volumes, elaborate beyond 
description, crowded with the most recondite erudition, the 
fruit of unparalleled research, and of most various learning. 
The literature of ancient Greece and Rome, of Italy, Spain, 
France, Germany, and England, has all been mastered by 
the author. Plato is his favorite among philosophers ; Dante, 
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among poets. His work is interspersed with quotations from 
the most familiar and the least familiar sources, and in old 
monkish lore the author is a perfect marvel. The work ap- 
pears anonymously, saving that at the end the Christian name 
Kenelmus is divulged in a Latin stanza. The author, how- 
ever, is well known to be Kenelm Digby,* a convert from 
Protestantism. He had published, while still a Protestant, 
two editions of a former work, ‘*‘ The Broad Stone of Hon- 
our,’’ in enthusiastic praise of the age of chivalry. ‘The third 
edition, essentially altered, appeared after his conversion. A 
former edition of his present work was published some years 
ago in eleven volumes, and was seized upon with such avidity 
that London was soon after ransacked in vain in search of a 
copy of it. Like a judicious layman of his Church, he leaves 
to the clergy to deal with the Scriptural argument, and devotes 
himself, with a zeal in which no martyr ever excelled him, to 
glorify and render beautiful, imposing, and authoritative the 
ancient ecclesiastical system. His work is the fondest and 
most whole-souled tribute of allegiance which the old Church 
has received in literature. The artistic and romantic in- 
fluences of the Church appear on every page. He is an 
elegant writer; pathos, fine sentiment, and gentleness of 
spirit pervade the work. Occasional bitterness towards Prot- 
estants, whom he calls sophists, and the heat and unfairness 
of a partisan, do show themselves. But we must hasten to 
our task, 

Christendom during the Middle Ages presents, to the fond 
retrospective fancy of Mr. Digby, a combination of every 
thing noble and lovely and holy. The admiring affection 
with which he dwells upon his own restoration of its images 
and institutions, skilled as he is in softening their repulsive or 


heightening their attractive features, more than proves his - 


sincerity, as it leads to a suspicion of his infatuation. His 
rich and learned essay, elaborate beyond all description, may 





* This name is famous in English history and literature. Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to King Charles the First, was one of 
the most remarkable characters of his age, for erudition, and eccentricities, 
and strange adventures. His Autobiography is one of the oddities of lit- 
erature. His father, Sir Edward, was among the fanatic conspirators and 
victims of the gunpowder treason. Sir Kenelm himself renounced the 
Protestantism in which he was compulsorily educated, and was reconciled 
to the Roman Church.’ He was a benefactor of Harvard College Library 
in 1658. His male issue became extinct in the generation after him, so that 


our author must have sprung from some other branch of a once famous 
family. 
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fairly be entitled, ‘A Romance, founded on Facts of Medi- 


eval History.” It deserves this title, not because it deals in 
mere fancies and fictions, or presents simply the poetic and 
imaginative aspect of facts, but because it diffuses the hue of 
romantic and sentimental feeling over even the sternest and 
harshest features and characteristics of those ages. 

Christendom, he maintains, was then all sincere, united, 
and in the’ way of obedience ; it was then a believing world. 
Those ages were ages of highest grace and faith. All Eu- 
rope was Catholic. Splendid and gigantic temples rose in 
the chief cities to admit into one congregation the thronging 
concourse of inhabitants. Holy houses were sheltered in 
deep woods, or exposed on stormy mountain-tops, or reared 
where the waters of the calm lake might bathe their founda- 
tions, and open the innocent beauties of nature to the view. 
Nor were even the rocks of inland seas or of spacious har- 
bours left unconsecrated by pious structures, while lonely 
hermitages were secluded in deep recesses. ‘Those were 
ages of sanctity, of vast and beneficent intelligence, of civil 
virtue, of the noblest art, of poetry, of more than mortal 
heroism, of solemn majesty, and of pure glory. They 
were ages of blessedness. ‘lhe mer and women, the events, 
the institutions, the deeds of those ages, are all described as 
being in harmony with their saintly traits. ‘The whole type 
and form of life were Christian, although somewhat broken 
and disordered in detail, as our author allows they were. 
Religion was then uppermost in the thoughts of men. It was 
the basis of civil government, and of all domestic and social 
customs and manners. So strongly rooted, and therefore so 
enduring, was, and is, the influence of this prevailing spirit 
of the Middle Ages, that much ‘‘ latent Catholicism ”’ still 
exists in Protestant England, ‘‘ where every thing solid and 
valuable is, after all, either a remnant or a revival of Catho- 
lic thinking or institution.”’ 

From this captivating view of the general aspect of life 
the author draws forth single and striking images of quiet 
wisdom, sanctity, and innocence, the symbols of love and 
peace, such as the daily sacrifice, the evening hymn, the 
sweet music of the pilgrim’s litany, and the dirge of requiem. 
The Catholic morality was raised above all that unaided hu- 
man intelligence, or nature, ever taught or practised, and 
exhibited graces which defy all attempts to praise them wor- 
thily. The ‘‘learning and style” of those ages had a cer- 
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tain deep, mysterious tone, unobtrusive and symbolical, and 
at an infinite distance from the pert familiarity and vulgar 
display which are so characteristic of modern literature. 
During that whole period religion was engaged in an inces- 
sant struggle to abolish the corruptions which had existed 
before its arrival. Even in the tenth century there was a 
more delicate sense of what was and what was not in unison 
with the spirit of Christianity and the mysteries of faith, 
secured by the teaching and correcting power of the Church, 
and a much more effective discipline, than can be found at 
present. 

Faith then presided over life, over reason, and over the 
imagination. Every thing thus acquired a new and supernat- 
ural value, as sanctified to the supply of man’s highest ne- 
cessities and to the glory of God. Harmony and innocence 
seemed to reign amidst creatures, as if they were no longer 
‘¢ subject to vanity.” The marble of the quarry, the metals 
and jewels from the mine, the cedar and oak of the forests, 
and the flowers of the meadows, all seemed to offer them- 
selves for the temple service, and to minister to the mystic 
beauty of holiness. ‘The charm of beauty in material forms 
was engaged to win and elevate the soul. The religion of 
the meek surrounded them with lovely objects. The stones 
were converted into magnificent churches (a portion of them 
we must here remind the reader were reserved for castles) ; 
the metals and jewels into gorgeous altars ; the pigments into 
paintings ; the hill-tops were crowned with convents ; the 
plains were sprinkled with oratories. So beautiful, so happy, 
so sacred was human life in Christendom during the Middle 
Ages. 

If we have failed in justice to the author in thus gathering 
and concentrating the brilliant rays of glory and loveliness 
which are scattered over his twenty-three hundred pages, it 
is in giving a diminished, and not a heightened, glare to the 
radiance which he would cast on the dark present from the 
bright past. It will hence be rightly inferred, that the author, 
so far from intending an apology for the Middle Ages, offers 

us an unqualified eulogy. A modern French historian, 
Ozanam, says of those ages, ‘*that much will be forgiven 
them on account of their having loved much.” Mr. Digby 
would not avail himself of this plea, nor admit its condition- 
al admiration. So entranced is he by the poetry of the past, 
when Catholicity fills his vision, that he is wellnigh ready to 
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worship the spot where its last unassailed shrine has but re- 
cently met with a rude shock, the issue of which is still in 
suspense. He frankly says that he ‘‘ feels that there is dan- 
ger of mistaking Italy for heaven.” 

And how is all this admiration and eulogy and unqualified 
boast of the Middle Ages justified and conformed to the 
truth either of philosophy or of history? ‘The reader may 
well ask this question. It is our purpose to answer it fairly, 
and as fully as our limits will allow, by such a sketch of the 
contents of these three volumes as will display their general 
purpose, their method, and their more important points, while 
we intersperse occasional doubts and reflections of our own, 
and sum up, as did our ancient ministers, with ‘‘ cautions ”’ 
and ‘* improvements.”’ 

Mr. Digby thinks that the chief reason why so severe a 
condemnation has been passed upon the Middle Ages by the 
moderns is, that the standard of good, of prosperity, and of 
social happiness, which is now received, is a false one. Those 
ten centuries were every way better, in wisdom, piety, 
and virtue, than our own times, because they took their 
standard from a rule of faith far above the rule or aim of the 
present. ‘The moderns ascribe their prosperity to industry 
and skill, and intelligence and philosophy, that is, to them- 
selves, their efforts and conquests, while they seek for more 
of such prosperity in capital, corporations, factories, physi- 
cal methods, and social struggles. But, says the author, the 
standard for the Middle Ages was found in the eight beati- 
tudes of the Sermon on the Mount. Those ages sought 
those blessings, used the methods and conditions to obtain 
them, received and enjoyed their fruits. The blessings pro- 
nounced by the Saviour upon poverty, mourning, meekness, 
righteousness, [ justice, according to Roman Catholic writers 
and versions of Scripture,] mercy, purity, peacefulness, and 
suffering for the right, — these furnish the large and expansive 
texts for our author. ‘They are sublime mottos for every 

volume of truth, for every rule of duty, for every delight 
and reward which an individual or society can desire or en- 
joy. The boldness of a writer, whether of controversy or 
of poetry, who can assume that those sweet benedictions 
upon all the hardest portions of mortal experience were 
eminently deserved and exclusively enjoyed in the Middle 
Ages, argues either a faith or an assurance of the largest 
kind. That boldness Mr. Digby has, and without the slight- 
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est imputation on his sanity or sincerity, though not without 
marvelling at his modesty, we ascribe it entirely to his faith. 
With an unflinching courage and an astounding perseverance, 
he marches through that Jong wilderness of time, amid scenes 
of distraction and lamentation, meeting with all human guile 
and folly. He tells us, that, during those ten centuries, the 
sublime benedictions from the Mount, into whose holy depths 
and miraculous evidences the world has hardly yet penetrated 
so as even to understand their meaning, were fully and lit- 
erally realized throughout Christendom. ‘The common judg- 
ment of all historical students will at once suggest, that there 
must be violence of some kind practised to adapt those ben- 
edictions to those ages. Violence is used, and it is employed 
in part in distorting facts concerning those ages, and in part 
in perverting the sense of the benedictions ; as, for instance, 
in making ‘‘ mourning ”’ apply to the forced asceticism and 
to the artificial and self-imposed severities of an unnatural 
state of life, instead of the griefs of mortal discipline and of 
Providential chastisement. 

Those benedictions, however, are the author’s mottos, 
and with their definitions of Evangelic bliss, as he qualifies 
them, he reviews the ages of the Church’s unity, and glory, 
and pride. His work is a signal illustration of the part 


which the imagination may perform in the life of men. More © 


than any other author known to us, does he yield to the se- 
ductive power of deceitful images, and make romance the 
innocent but subtle minister of falsehood. He asserts, and 
undertakes to prove, that it was better to be one of the peo- 
ple in the Middle Ages, than now, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry.* He states his general object to be, ‘‘ to show in how 
many details the life and institutions of men were then in- 
spired with the Christian spirit,’’ and rewarded by the Chris- 
tian benedictions.t 

Poverty characterized the Church, and its blessing fol- 
lowed. Humility, and simplicity, and homeliness caused no 
shame then. As a specimen of the anecdotes profusely 
scattered over the work, and often used to extend some sin- 
gle illustration, which may or may not be true, over a whole 
field of doubtful ground, we repeat the author’s story of St. 
Bonaventura, ‘‘the seraphic doctor.”” He was washing the 
vessels of the convent when they came to present him with 
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the cardinal’s hat, and he caused it to be hung upon a hook 
in the kitchen till his work was done. If, after the good 
man had eaten an excellent dinner, and was taking his turn 
in washing the dishes, in the lack of female domestics, any 
one offered him a span-new and bright red cardinal’s hat, he 
only showed his good sense in wishing it to be kept clean. 
Perhaps even Wolsey, a striking example of humility, might 
have done the same. Humility might have been shown also 
in rejecting the hat, or in wearing it in the kitchen. 

A very serious task is before the author when he under- 
takes to show how the great wealth of the Church in the 
‘tages of faith”? was consistent with spiritual poverty. The 
‘¢ city of the poor,” as Bossuet calls the Church, was then 
very rich. Mr. Digby says, the wealth came from offerings 
and bequests. Yet he adds, ‘‘ that, in the ages of munificence 
to the Church, we read of no consequent distress among the 
people.”’* This is not true. Even supposing that we did 
not read of such distress, we should only ascribe the want of 
documents to the lack of persons who might have written 
about it and exposed it. But we do read of the severest 
exactions and oppressions to enrich the Church ; yes, and of 
pilferings for God’s treasury, and of orphans wronged and 
impoverished by alienations of property made on the sick- 
bed through ghostly terrors. Mabillon says, that, at the 
monastery of Cluny, 17,000 poor persons were relieved in 
one day. Now we submit, that there must have been some 
close relation of cause and effect between the wealth of that 
one monastery and the poverty of that large horde of pau- 
pers.’ Such bountiful giving must have been preceded by as 
bountiful taking. 

In applying in his order the second beatitude of meekness 
to the ‘‘ages of faith,” the author says that courtesy and 
gentleness characterized those ages. So strongly marked 
were these characteristics of the times, that they stamped 
themselves upon the features of the living, and were entailed 
on their posterity. ‘The author affirms that the countenance 
of the Middle Ages is now chiefly to be found among the 
peasantry of Catholic countries. ‘* All travellers,” he says, 
‘‘remark the respectful sweetness of expression which be- 
longs to the youth of Ireland.”?+ Happily, our readers can 
verify this remark without visiting Ireland. 
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In this connection, the author attempts to show that the in- 
stitutions and privileges of the noble classes in the days of 
feudal law were consistent, or, at least, compatible, with the 
spirit of meekness, and, of course, that they involved no 
wrong to the inferior classes. We read his plea to this end 
with something of the same incredulity with which we read 
the chemist’s statement about the quantity of latent heat 
bound up in an iceberg. But the scientific statement is more 
easily verified than that of Mr. Digby. If Europe suffers 
through injustice and dangerous evils at this day, from the 
entail of the merest remnants of feudalism, —as who can doubt 
that it does ?—a strong argument will be necessary to prove 
that the rise and growth of feudalism involved no hazard to 
justice and meekness. Mr. Digby specifies some curious 
immunities and privileges which were granted to individuals 
or classes. ‘I'hey prove only that the power which granted 
these usurped the right to take away others. ‘‘ Horses that 
had four white legs enjoyed the privilege of paying no toll.” * 
It must be evident that the deficiency in toll was made up by 
a heavier assessment on horses not thus favored. Allowing, 
however, the predicate, that the ecclesiastics of Rome were 
‘¢the meek,” there is some plausibility in applying to them 
the promise that they should ‘‘ inherit the earth.”’ They 
did inherit a good part of it. Chateaubriand estimates the 
number of churches, abbeys, chapels, and castles, formerly 
in France, as about nineteen hundred thousand, not reckon- 
ing monasteries or royal and episcopal palaces. ‘The wealth, 
enormous and ever increasing, belonging to these splendid 
and costly structures, our author ascribes to three sources, — 
the voluntary devotion of the multitude, the munificence of 
kings, of religious orders, and of great families, and com- 
muted penances. After reading such an attempt to reconcile 
meek poverty with the possession of such enormous wealth, 
one needs to recur to Dr. Johnson’s essay on ‘* The Dif- 
ferent Acceptations of Poverty. Cynics and Monks not 
poor.” f 

The author gives his credence to all the ecclesiastical le- 
gends, even to those connected with localities at Rome, 
Loretto, and elsewhere ; such as the existence in the church 
of St. Pudentienne, at Rome, of the altar where St. Peter 
officiated, and of a well containing the blood of more than 
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three thousand martyrs.* He gives an adroit explanation of 
the existence of duplicates, triplicates, and indeed of any 
number of rival originals of the relics of saints. The same 
relics, existing in altar-treasuries thousands of miles from each 
other, have wellnigh confuted the mathematical axiom, that 
the whole is greater than a part. If some of these relics 
were equal to all their parts, they would tell of a ‘Titanic as 
well as of a martyr race. Mr. Digby says, that the faithful 
made copies of the relic or the image, which were touched 
to the real ones, and afterwards venerated, as partaking of 
their grace. ‘‘ This was the case with the thorns of the 
crown, the wood of the cross, and the heads and vestments 
of saints.””+ ‘The explanation is hardly so ingenious as that 
given to account for the existence of two skulls of St. Pat- 
rick in rival churches in the North and South of Ireland. 
One of these, however, proved happily to be much smaller 
than the other, and it was peacefully decided that this should 
stand for the skull of St. Patrick when he was a boy, the 
other being his skull when he was a man. 

Mr. Digby imagines every reason save the right one, why 
Protestants do not share the regard of Roman Catholics for 
the relics, images, tombs, and days of the so-called Saints. 
The real and sufficient reason is, that Protestants do not be- 
lieve that they were saints. Protestantism allows, favors, and 
manifests as deep, but not so misplaced and undue and su- 
perstitious, a feeling of regard for true worthies, as does the 
Romanist. ‘The Middle Ages have too many reputed saints, 
and the terms of their canonization were doubtful. That 
was good policy of the, ancient Romans, which Cicero re- 
cords and explains, that, when Tullus Hostilius was struck 
by lightning, it was not given out that he was received among 
the gods, as was said of Romulus, dying by the same death. 
The honor would have become too cheap, if too many had 
shared it. ‘That Moses brought the bones of Joseph from 
Egypt, and that the patriarchs wished their bodies to be car- 
ried to Canaan, is constantly alleged by the Romanists to sus- 
tain their regard for relics. But there is no analogy between 
wishing to be buried with our fathers, and the enshrining and 
revering of relics. ‘The just and natural feeling Protes- 
tantism indulges equally with Romanism. J énelon, and the 
few like him of his communion, receive equal honor from all 
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Christians. But we should not consent to his technical 
canonization, because that involves fraud in the pretence of 
authenticated miracles. Nor can any Protestant do any 
thing but loathe that terrible old reprobate called St. Dun- 
stan, whose chief miracle consisted in undermining the floor 
of a hall where he was to hold a conference with his oppo- 
nents, and letting them down through it, while he and his 
friends around him were miraculously preserved. 

Mr. Digby spends much effort in various parts of his 
work, to prove the ‘‘ super-earthly ” sanctity of thousands in 
the Middle Ages, and claims for them miraculous wisdom and 
power. Now we think that a cautious and skeptical suspi- 
cion is drawn upon those ages, their saints and superstitions, 
from the very fact of the extraordinary claims advanced for 
their sanctity and their marvels. Puerility and gross trifling 
are prominent marks in their legends. ‘The number of their 
miracles is astounding. The purpose of them is often child- 
ish, and seldom worthy of the finger of God. Had these 
legendary miracle-workers been content to appear before us 
in the simple garments of truth, undecked and natural, they 
would have wrought upon us far more powerfully than they 
now do. Nothing would have so compelled our reverence 
as the artless shapes and deeds of sincerity in men, and in 
record, conformed to what we know must have marked the 
early periods of civilized society. As a general rule, too, 
the narrower the compass over which the fame and reverence 
of a reputed saint extend, the more healthful, sincere, and 
effective are they, and the more of actual truth will be their 
warrant. Some small sects have canonized their eminent 
members with better reason and with higher effect than at- 
tend the host of saints who trespass on each other in the 
crowded calendar of Rome. A faithful mother is most truly 
sainted by revering children, and next to her claim to canon- 
ization comes that of a patriarch, a wise teacher, or an humble 
village priest. Rome has forgotten her truest saints. The 
more concentrated the odor of sanctity, the more pungent 
if Is. 

The blessing pronounced on mourners is treated by our 
author as the third great division of his subject. He in- 
cludes under this many themes which might as well have 
been treated under his other divisions. Indeed, the plan of 
his work is not entirely clear, nor are topics carefully distin- 
guished. He lays down the distinction between the sober 
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and holy melancholy which is truly religious and the mere sad- 
ness which worldly sorrow inflicts ; he attaches the former to 
the ages of faith, and applies the benediction accordingly. 


‘Then he contrasts the days and occasions of sacred observance 


in old times with the mere birth-day festivals of the present. 
The saints enjoyed great length of days. The sentiment 
involved in pilgrimages was that of holy mourning. Death- 
scenes were then edifying, and even the bodies of the faithful 
did not send forth so offensive an effluvia in decay, on ac- 
count of the simplicity of the food then used, as do the 
bodies of Protestants.* The author presses hard upon the 
moderns a contrast, which has of late been frequently urged 
in controversy, between the modesty, gravity, and simplicity 
of ancient monumental inscriptions, and the vanity and bom- 
bast too often displayed in recent years. He quotes for this 
purpose the pompous epitaph on Sir Philip Sydney, in St. 
Paul’s, London, beginning, ‘ England, Netherland, the 
heavens, and the arts,”’ &c. This is in bad taste, no doubt. 
But there is another inscription in an Italian church, to a 
great favorite of our author, a renowned man of the Middle 
Ages, which he seems to have forgotten. It reads, put into 
English, ‘‘ Here lies John Picus of Mirandula. The 
Tagus, and the Ganges, and perhaps even the Antipodes, 
know all the rest.””> Though our author may not wisely 
throw stones in this matter, yet there is justice in his criti- 
cism. Few visitors can enter St. Paul’s, in London, and 
read, without being offended, the inscription fronting the 
choir, which makes that Christian church a monument to its 
designer. 

Mr. Digby vindicates the use of the Latin language in the 
Church,} in order that there might be a uniform and un- 
changeable liturgy, and that the one Church might have one 
worship. A writer in the Dublin Review} gives us another 
reason for this usage. He says, it is frivolous to allege that 
the language of the liturgy is unknown to the larger number 
of those who worship by it. ‘* Mankind have always been 
sensible that an ancient tongue was a more fitting and digni- 
fied vehicle for the celebration of religious worship than a 
vulgar and a recent one.”? ‘To this he adds, that the most 
solemn service of the Church ‘‘ is an awful, tremendous sac- 
rifice, which, independently of its words, commands attention 
and excites reverential piety.”’ 


* Vol. I. pp. 445, 455, 512. t Vol. I. p. 576. 
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Our author devotes much space to the symbolical meaning 
of the ceremonies and the priestly robes, and to the external 
significance and the interior sense of the sacraments. All these 
religious offices are an expression of the hunger and thirst of 
the soul after justice, (righteousness,) and this brings the au- 
thor to the fourth beatitude, and to the opening of his second 
volume. He refers to those writers who for three centuries 
have misrepresented the Church of the faithful ages, and 
dismisses their charges rather summarily, — ‘‘ where philos- 
ophy is heard, they cannot be received as evidence.”” He 
allows that these were ages of crime, ‘‘ but mark, it was 
crime along with infinite pity, infinite horror for sin, and infi- 
nite desire of justice.””* A strange combination, truly ! 
He says that a countenance for Judas would now be found 
sooner in London or Berlin than it was by Da Vinci, who 
searched for one a whole year at Milan, for his painting of 
the Lord’s Supper. Mr. Digby should have told the rest 
of the story, that the painter was at last highly satisfied to 
take the face of the head of the convent for which he was 
exercising his art, an avaricious and wicked man. Mr. 
Digby is scandalized by the recent publication, by Méon and 
others, of the Fabliauz of the Middle Ages. ‘They are, in- 
deed, to the last degree obscene and disgusting, and bear a 
sad testimony to the times which produced,them. Speci- 
mens of them are given by Thomas Wright, in his volumes 
on the Middle Ages. 

When Mr. Digby undertakes to represent the state of the 
public mind and manners in those ages as regards conformity 
to the Divine law, he finds it necessary to depreciate the tes- 
timony of those of his own Church who have drawn deplor- 
able descriptions of the general depravity of their times; as, 
for instance, in the prologue to the ‘‘ Customs of Cluny,” 
and in the ‘* Annals of the Camaldolese.”” He then passes 
on to domestic manners and to nunneries. Here are some 
of the most beautiful passages in his volumes. Virginity 
gave sanctity to the marriage state. ‘‘ From the first mo- 
ment that there was a free and voluntary condition of life for 
women, they had a personal importance ; and this doctrine 
of virginity, which seems fatal to marriage, on the contrary, 
constituted its new force and grandeur.” As said the song 
of the Nibelungen, ‘* The virtues of the:maiden made other 
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ladies fair.”? Our author traces to the nunnery respect for 
females and a higher view of love, and then proceeds to 
consider the institution, character, and influence of the clergy, 
as regards justice. 

Even so stern a judge and opponent of the Church of 
Rome as Michelet admits, ‘‘ that the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in the twelfth century was an anchor of safety. It 
might spare some guilty persons, but how many innocent did 
it not save! ?* Sanctuary privileges, by which even the 
bell-tower became a safe asylum, sheltered the innocent and 
the guilty. There are mountain-loads of testimony about 
the gorgeousness and state of the clergy, which the single 
exceptions of our author cannot remove. He asserts that 
strict justice decided the order of promotion from rank to 
rank among the clergy, and he apologizes for the warrior 
prelates. Yet it appears that some of the wisest provisions 
of authority, which he most applauds, were called out by 
abuses which he makes of small account. The preaching 
of the Middle Ages, he says, was far exalted above modern 
preaching. In this connection he gives us the famous ser- 
mon of St. Eloy, which Robertson in his History so grossly 
misrepresented, and for which he is so justly taken to task in 
Dr. Maitland’s work on the ‘* Dark Ages.” 

The morality of those ages, says our author, was heroic 
and ‘‘supernatural,’’ disinterested, and earnest, and pure. 
It was presided over by the confessional, that wonderful in- 
vention, whose effects Michelet expresses in a sentence, 
which, when put into English, is still French, —‘* This was 
a new era of morality, the accession of conscience.”? In 
treating of the confessional and of indulgences, Mr. Digby 
becomes very controversial, and aims to meet objections, 
though he passes over that which attaches to the possible 
character of the priest who received confessions. The de- 
mand, the absolute compulsion, which enforced the confes- 
sional, was a tyrannical and most iniquitous exaction upon 
man. ‘The declaration of absolution and indulgence was an 
encroachment upon the prerogatives of God. Neither Gos- 


_ pel nor Epistle will show an instance in which the Master or 


an apostle demanded or listened to an exposure of bosom 
secrets. Our author is excessively severe, and almost un- 
scrupulous, in comparing modern manners and principles with 
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those of the past. To what lengths he runs! ‘* An abso- 
solute horror of ambition,” he says, ‘‘ characterized the 
Middle Ages”! ‘The Reformation in England is grossly 
misrepresented, as if Henry the Eighth, with all his wives, 
constituted the people of England, and the humble Lollards 
had not discovered the rottenness of the ecclesiastical sys- 
tem before men in high places proclaimed it. ‘The author 
ascribes the interest of the moderns in philosophy to their 
hopeless disagreement about Scripture.* What if it should 
lead them to true and harmonious views of Scripture ? 

Well may our author approach the fifth benediction — 
‘¢ Blessed are the merciful’? — with some anxiety! For 
under the claims of the Church to that benediction, he has 
to meet her dealings in such mercies-as the torture, the In- 
quisition, the Crusades, and the war against the Waldenses. 
But the skill which has claimed for the Church thus far pov- 
erty, meekness, mercy, and justice, is not now at fault. To 
win a pleasant hearing, he tells us that Da Vinci used to 
purchase birds in their cages to give them their liberty, and 
that St. Francis of Assise had been seen removing worms 
out of the path, and that Catholic ages did not love to talk 
scandal. ‘I'hen he comes to the point. ‘‘ In the ecclesias- 
tical courts men found science and charity. From their 
codes the pains of death and mutilation were banished.” } 
The use of the torture came down from the Pagans, he says, 
and he owns it is sad and humiliating, that legislation con- 
tinued it through the Middle Ages, and that the Church did 
not protest. This, however, he accounts for ‘‘ by the dis- 
position of Christians to suffer rather than to act, and to take 
as little part as possible in public affairs.” ‘* There is 
evidently a dilemma ”’ ;—a very troublesome one, too. He 
claims humanity for the Church towards prisoners and slaves, 
and in war. But the great stain on the Church is intolerance. 
He says that ‘‘ the men of those times believed one religion 
to be true, and but one; and that it was the duty of those 
who adhered to the faith to endeavour, by all means consistent 
with free-will, to convert men to it, and to incorporate all of 
human kind into the one body which professed it”’; but they 
did not think it reasonable or just to use force, compulsion, 
or the sword.§ He affirms that the reasons why the sects 
hate the Church are, that ‘‘as Spouse she will admit no 
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partition of regard,’’ and that she ‘‘ must always seek to 
proselytize.”” She claims to inflict only the moral penalty 
of excommunication. When she appeared to go farther, 
two distinct agencies were involved, Church and State. 
The State at one time wished to deprive the Church of the 
power of excommunication ; at another time, the State re- 
garded the protection of the people from error in matters of 
faith as an object of important civil interest. ‘Thus the two 
authorities were confounded. By the Saxon law, a parent was 
forced, under threat of a fine, to have a child baptized be- 
fore it was a month old. If, after that age, a child died un- 
baptized, the parent forfeited all his property. But excom- 
munication itself amounted to the infliction upon its victim 
of the plague or the leprosy. As to other ecclesiastical 
measures, says our author, the Church devised them to keep 
her children from the contamination of heresy, and ‘ merc 
was the rule, and its neglect the exception.”’ All the des- 
perate acts of bigotry and persecution in those ages he refers 
to the encroachments of the secular courts and of popular 
feeling upon ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘The Church never 
tortured or burned heretics. It merely pronounced them to 
be heretics, and then delivered them over to the secular 
arm! What miserable sophistry! How had the secular 
arm been taught and excited to proceed with heretics ? 
Let the Romanists answer that question, if they can, with- 
out a blush. 

So deeply, indeed, had the spirit of persecution been 
worked into men’s minds by the Church, that it required a 
long and painful experience even for Protestants to overcome 
that spirit. This is the explanation of Protestant persecu- 
tions. ‘They followed the examples of a thousand years. 
Protestants had suffered so severely by persecution, that it 
was very long before they even dreamed that they could fore- 
go its use. ‘The Church, by ancient and invariable example, 
had persuaded them that persecution was as essential a part of 
religion as prayer. The author, of course, charges Protestants 
with persecuting Catholics, and quotes Milton’s words, — 
‘¢ But as for Popery, why it also may not hence plead to be 
tolerated, I have much less tosay. ‘This is not a religion, but 
a Roman principality.”” There is much in what Milton im- 
plies. The Roman Catholic religion ts something more than 
religion. It necessarily involves, where it is dominant, an 
encroachment on personal, social, and civil rights. Mr. Digby 
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presumes to make the following daring assertion : — ‘* The 
Inquisition took cognizance only of Catholics, and of those 
who labored to pervert them. It passed over Jews, and all 
persons born in heresy or schism.”’* If Jews alone, to say 
nothing of Protestants, could come back from their horrible 
martyrdoms to face the writer of this sentence, how would 
he meet them? Our author represents the Crusades, and 
the Spanish wars against the Moors, as wars of self-defence, 
and affirms that the Church “has no feeling towards its foes, 
but resignation and forgiveness.”’ + In treating of institutions 
of mercy, and hospitals, and the poor, he claims for the 
Church the highest reverence in these matters, and visits 
upon Protestantism the severest censures. ‘The Church, he 
says, kept the poor in sight, — Protestantism secludes them. 
We should say that the former favored beggary, wandering 
in disease, and finding precarious relief, while the latter for- 
bids such vagrancy, and affords permanent help. We are 
far, however, from lacking sensibility and admiration for the 
proud testimonies offered to the Church in her splendid and 
patient charities, performed by Christians, not by hirelings ; 
though we must rebuke our author when he says, ‘‘ Protes- 
tantism, as a religion, founds no hospitals ; private philanthropy 
and the policy of government must provide for such wants.” f 

But we must hasten on our course, and study brevity. 
The sixth benediction is pronounced upon purity of heart. 
The ages of faith exhibited this purity in life, in their amuse- 
ments, in their arts, and in their literature. ‘The moderns 
have lost it. ‘The moderns cannot even conceive of ‘the 
consecrated intention, the mystic essence,”’ which pervaded 
the past. ‘The author calls around us a procession of the 
great scholars, classed in periods. Erasmus he calls the 
Voltaire of the sixteenth century. He accuses the printers 
and booksellers of the time of favoring the Reformers,§ and 
of printing their works elegantly, while they sent-forth Cath- 
olic replies in such mean shapes that no one would read 
them. Faith gave repose of mind to the men of faith. Their 
principle was, that ‘* religious feeling is the beginning of the 
development of reason.”’? ‘* Philosophy seeks truth, relig- 
ion finds it,’’? said Picus of Mirandula. In the ages of faith, 
theology and philosophy were identical. ‘The Church did 
not argue about the higher truths, but deemed them established 





* Vol. IT. p. 388. t Vol. II. p. 422. 
$¢ Vol. II. p. 510. § Vol. II. p. 568. 
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by revelation, and if it discussed puerile subtilties, it was for 
the exercise of keen logical skill. The principle of faith was 
then. every thing ; it was ‘‘an infused virtue received in bap- 
tism.”? * The lawful uses of reason were, to confirm faith, 
to lead adult infidels to faith, and to guard Christians from 
heresy and schism. Inan eloquent chapter, the author argues 
that Catholic philosophy was humble, clear, teachable, prac- 
ticable, poetic, noble, and universal. This ‘‘ purity of heart ”’ 
had its reward. The faithful saw God. There was a mys- 
tic sympathy between their souls and all parts of creation, 
leading St. Francis to preach sermons to the birds, and St. 
Anthony to exhort the fishes ; a sympathy very different from 
that which the mere naturalist feels. The faithful saw God 
in what appear to be deviations from the course of nature, in 
countless miraculous tokens. The author seems to be em- 
barrassed by the number and the extravagance of the middle- 
age miracles. He admits that Mabillon and others com- 
plained of them, and that the story of St. Denis having car- 
ried his head in his hands was not told until seven hundred 
years after the feat was performed, while many like marvels 
were also first narrated ages after their pretended occur- 
rence.t He says, ‘*‘ None were received as genuine by the 
ecclesiastical authority, excepting after the most impartial and 
rigid scrutiny ’?! Sullthe priests reported them, and the peo- 
ple believed them, and even the ecclesiastical scrutiny was a 
prejudiced and unscrupulous inquest. An Irish synod de- 
cided that the testimony of a woman about a miracle was not 
to be received. Our author, with a most marvellous assurance, 
ascribes witchcraft, magic, the black art, astrology, alche- 
my, and necromancy, to heretics ; and, forgetting the bulls of 
several of the Popes against witchcraft, he seeks to affix the 
reproach of the proceedings against it upon Protestants, and 
pretends even that the Church never favored the ‘trial by 
ordeal.” 

The faithful also saw God in human records, in Gentile 
philosophy, in Pagan learning. ‘They took a correct view of 
the great original traditions which attested the ancient: inter- 
positions of God. ‘‘ The authority of the Scriptures depends 
upon the approbation of the Church.” { The faithful saw 
God in the Scriptures, studied historically and philosophically ; 
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in the Church; in the Mysteries and Sacraments ; and 
visions of future glory. 

The third volume of Mr. Digby’s work treats of the sev- 
enth and the eighth beatitudes, those of peace and the endur- 
ance of trial for the sake of justice (righteousness). The 
subjects and topics embraced in it have been anticipated in 
the former volumes, but are treated in this with more expansion 
and enlargement, with all the author’s affluence of learning 
and exhaustless fertility of detail. To trace the spirit 
and love of peace, through all the strifes, factions, wars, and 
butcheries of the Middle Ages, was a formidable task; and 
we must confess that the author finds more of it in their 
prayers and hymns and friendly letters, than the remains of the 
robber and feudal castles, and of ancient armories, and of dire 
battle-fields would lead us to expect. Under this beatitude 
the author discusses at length the monastic life, — its labors, 
duties, pleasures, and trials, its devotional tenor, and its abid- 
ing fruits in what it has contributed to the world. His en- 
thusiasm passes all bounds except that of his learning. His 
descriptions are particular and detailed ; he seldom admits 
abuses, and is ready with apology always. Nowhere can be 
found a more minute, elaborate, and interesting treatment of 
this theme than in his pages. He has been a visitor in many 
existing monasteries, and our only wonder is that he does not 
embrace the life which he so extols, and become and remain 
a monk now and for ever. 

The last book, on the eighth beatitude, treats of martyr- 
dom, of the ancient Pagan persecution of the Christians, of 
heretics, of slavery, invasions, pirates, and missionaries, of 
royal and social and domestic persecutions, of penal laws, 
and of the strife which attended the Reformation. Were we 
to undertake to criticize this last book, we should be in con- 
stant antagonism with our author. All that we can say of this 
whole volume is, that the romance is well sustained to the 
very end, and closes with the same fond dalliance with which 
it began. 

The whole work is, indeed, a long epistle of love, extolling 
charms which exist only in the enamoured vision of the ad- 
mirer, and tasking language to represent as a reality what 
lives only as a sweet imagination in the heart. The skill and 
devotion of the author, — we will not impugn it as cunning, — 
by which he has culled out from the enormous masses of an- 
cient lore whatever is pure and praiseworthy in its testimonies, 
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is a sure guaranty of his own sincerity, and of his charity too, 
— that is, his charity toward the Roman Church. 

And shall we ridicule the sweet and lovely imagery, the 
lineaments of visionary sanctity and happiness, with which 
he has drawn before us the vanished realities of the past ? 
No! We must confess to having received a high religious 
benefit from the perusal of this work. Very often has it touch- 
ed our heart. But there has beena constant protest of our un- 
derstanding, a sense of violence done to the truth, and a fre- 
quent irritation of feeling, accompanying our undefined delight. 
Would that we could embrace all that was good and desirable 
in the whole Christian past, and combine it with the amend- 
ments of the present, and so concentrate blessings upon each 
future year and age of the world! But had those ages of the 
past been, as a whole, what our author would persuade us that 
they were, then they would have perpetuated themselves ; they 
would have come down to us with the Gospel, if they had 
expressed the Gospel; they would have had an inherent power 
of vitality, and men would have clung to them in approval 
and love. No testimony would have come from them, such 
as now echoes with sad sounds through the Christian world, 
of alienated hearts, of sundered fellowship between cloistered 
scholars, of cankering outrages and iniquities, from which 
only a scarred and diseased body has escaped. 

When we reflect that the Roman Church had a thousand 
years of almost triumphant ascendency for the full trial of its 
experiments, in which to contrive devices, to adapt itself to 
human nature, and to employ all conceivable agencies and re- 
sources with which it might win and overawe and retain its 
disciples, it is not strange, that, in looking back upon it, we may 
find many tokens of its exquisite and adroit skill. No culti- 
vated Protestant will refuse to admit the singular beauty and 
power of many of those fantasies, devices, and emblems which 
the Church has invented. The beautiful ‘‘ functions ”’ or ex- 
ercises of the ‘‘ month of Mary,’’ —the vesper hymn, — the 
holy water, the emblem of purification, and doubly hallowed 
when reverently kept in a household, either to be sprinkled 
upon a corpse, or to be rubbed in a smarting eye, — these, and 
a thousand other adaptations of use and beauty, declare how 
faithfully and how tenderly the Church sought to gird life with 
a zone of sanctity, and to make dumb symbols eloquent. Nor 
is it remarkable that religion should have stood for so much 
during the Middle Ages, and been so real, and in their records 
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apparently so engrossing. Religion was the only bond of 
union, the only object of common interest in those ages, 
which had so much of intrigue, war, and strife, and so little 
of commerce, science, or literature. 

Yet, when we turn from the mere romance of sentiment 
with which one view of those ages is invested, and face the 
severe majesties of truth and fact, we cannot but realize that 
Mr. Digby’s design is daring and rash, and involves an al- 
most reckless effrontery. The most threatening perils of the 
present age in Europe are precisely the growth of some of 
those seeds of the past which were not plucked out ; while 
the brighter signs of hope for society and humanity are devel- 
oped from new influences, wholly unlike the peculiar elements 
of the Roman Church. Mr. Digby’s learned and elaborate 
volumes may yet be answered at full Jength, and every gen- 
eral or specific statement in them be met with counter-tes- 
timony from the recondite stores of those ages ; for a judi- 
cial Providence has so far made the monkish writings subservi- 
ent to the ministry of truth, that, though written in the Church, 
they will testify against it; that is, so far as the right-minded 
Protestant would care to have them. How easy it would be 
to rebut the most positive statements of our author! ‘Thus, 
he avers that the authority of the Church, and of its eminent 
disciples, was always directed against magic and astrology. 
Who, then, practised in those mysteries, when the Church em- 
braced all students, and all the learning needed by them? A 
chain of testimonies might here be quoted against our author, 
beginning with that of St. Augustine, who says that divination 
and magic were very prevalent among Christians of his day, 
and confesses that he himself had intended to study judicial as- 
trology, but was dissuaded, not by the Church, but by a Pa- 
gan physician.* ‘This eminent saint of the Church was like- 
wise the first severe accuser of the monks, and charged them 
with a dislike of honest indust?ty.t Again, Mr. Digby affirms 
that the Church protected the Jews. Now Holy Week, 
throughout Western Europe, was a season for their general 
persecution, and many of its ceremonies involved insult and 
violence against them. At their peril did they appear in pub- 
lic during the three days before Easter. ‘They were very 
numerous at Beziers, and there, on Palm Sunday, the bishop, 
from the pulpit, thus addressed the Christian congregation : 





* Augustin. Confess. IV. 3. t De Oper. Monach. 
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‘*¢ You have around you the descendants of the people that 
crucified Jesus Christ, whose passion we are now to cele- 
brate. Faithful to the custom of your ancestors, arm your- 
selves with stones, and avenge, to the utmost of your power, 
the injuries and insults offered to your Redeemer.”? His bene- 
diction followed, and the hearers proceeded to obey him. 

Pope John XXII. issued his bulls, also, commanding the 
Inquisitors in Languedoc to proceed vigorously against the 
Jews.* And how might the saintliness of worthy bishops in 
those ages be contrasted by ecclesiastical dignitaries eminent 
for their passions : such, for instance, as the Bishop of Ba- 
yeux, who, with a mailed hauberk over his priestly rochet, 
and mounted on a white war-horse, led on the cavalry of 
that ruffianly crew of Normans, under the Pope’s consecrat- 
ed banner, for the invasion of England under William the 
Conqueror. ‘Truly, the romantic idea or image, which rises 
before the mind as the expression of the holy and peaceful 
life of the Middle Ages, meets a rude shock, when we con- 
trast it with the actual reality. 

One signal delusion, into which, if Mr. Digby has not him- 
self fallen, he would mislead his readers, is involved in his 
very plan and method. He represents the Roman Catholic 
system, in all its parts, as forming one perfect scheme, its parts 
being contemporaneous in their origin, and flourishing alto- 
gether in full and complete harmony and perfection, as one 
large and consistent whole, through the same time. Yet in 
no system are development, accretion, adaptation, politic ad- 
justment, and successive devices for temporary ends and new 
emergencies more apparent than in that of the Church of 
Rome. Our author winks every thing of the kind out of 
sight. He gathers up thoughts, feelings, and institutions, 
which lie isolated and apart over the space of a thousand 
years, and makes them a whole, a living, present, and efficient 
system, through all those ages. Thus he secures the credit 
of whatever may have changed its value, or been adopted, or 
been thrown aside, by lapse of time or by circumstance. 
Now the decline of art is dated from the fourth century, 
and its restoration from the sixteenth ; so that, allowing the 
utmost to the high services and to the proud distinctions of 
the Roman Church in its patronage of art, the general fact is 
still undeniable, that, while the sway of the Church was un- 





* Collection des Historiens de France, Vol. XII. 
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broken, the whole long period covers the night of art. Many 
of the institutions and agencies to which the Church was most 
largely indebted, and for which it deserves praise, were the 
productions of its more mature ages and of its waning 
strength, instead of being coeval with its rise, and continuous 
through its whole course. 

As a specimen of a thousand conflicts between Popes and 
princes, by which the Papal power was built up, we give the 
following choice correspondence between Pope Boniface 
VIII. and King Philip the Fair, of France, at the close of 
the thirteenth century ; premising, that the bulls and the inter- 
dict of the Pope all fell harmless. 


** Boniface, Pontiff, servant of the servants of God, to Philip, 
King of France: —Fear God and keep his commandments. 
Learn that you are subject to us both in spiritual and temporal 
matters. If you have the ward of any benefices by the death of 
the incumbent, you are bound to account for the proceeds to their 
successors. If you have conferred any benefices, we pronounce 
your grants null de jure, and we revoke them de facto. ‘Those 
who entertain a contrary opinion shall be regarded as heretics.” 


Now for the king’s reply. 


‘“‘ Philip, by the grace of God King of the French, to Boni- 
face, falsely calling himself Pope, little or no greeting. _ 

** Let your great stupidity learn that we are not subject to any 
earthly power in temporal matters; that the bestowing of bene- 
fices and vacant sees belongs to us by right of our crown; that 
we dispose of the revenues of vacant churches in right of our 
royal prerogative ; that our gifts of sees are valid for the past and 
the future; and that we will maintain with all our might those 
on whom we have conferred, and shall confer, benefices. 

‘** Those who suppose the contrary will be regarded by us 
as dolts and idiots.” * 


The Church, so far from having been the unchangeable 
thing which it is so often described as having been, was in 
fact a most pliable and accommodating thing, ready to receive 
modifications from all occasions and circumstances. Some 
of its institutions, to which it now owes the most, have grown 
up even since the Reformation. That spirit of historical 





* The Revolutions, Insurrections, and Conspiracies of Europe. By W. C. 
Taylor, L. L. D., of Trinity College, Dublin. London. 1243. Vol. II. 
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skepticism, which Heeren first raised for the trial of the le- 
gends of classic annals, would make sad havoc with the tra- 
ditions of the Middle Ages. ‘The grounds for believing that 
Alfred founded the University of Oxford are now under- 
mined. Sir Francis Palgrave has questioned the authen- 
ticity of Ingulphus. Who would undertake to investigate and 
prove one of the thousand statements for which Mr. Digby 
claims our reverence, — as, for instance, whether St. Aderal 
of ‘Troyes, in the tenth century, walked twelve times to Rome, 
bare-footed, in honor of the twelve Apostles? We are called 
by our author to admire the saintliness of pilgrims, roaming 
in every direction, carrying no food, clothing, or money. He 
says that monks and friars were compelled to travel two and 
two together. And a precious set many of themwere. We 
know that they must have drawn upon the poor around them 
for sustenance, and have been troublesome vagrants. 

The glorification of the Middle Ages at the expense of mod- 
ern times and institutions is just one of those bold assump- 
tions of partisan controversy which are to be met with an 
absolute, downright denial. It is not to be dallied with for a 
moment. The influence of the Roman ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, on a full trial through Christendom, and at present in its 
strongholds, when compared with the influence of Protestant- 
ism, tells a tale which no sophistry, no romance, no effusion 
of the gray hues of antiquity, no imaginative sentimentalism, 
can now mystify or dispute. The stained glass windows 
in the majestic, but unfinished, cathedral at Cologne are in 
part of ancient and in part of modern manufacture. ‘Those on 
the north side of the edifice are old ; they are stiff, uncouth, 
and clouded. Those on the south side are new ; they are 
transparent and perfect. And if symbols can be made to 
serve truth, we have here a contrast, very expressive, be- 
tween past and present times, as illustrated in what is called 
alost art. ‘The manufacture of stained glass may perhaps 
have lost something in richness of tint, for age always deep- 
ens what it does not cause to fade. But the drawing, the 
perspective, the fidelity to truth and nature, in modern art, are 
far superior to its ancient specimens, and the old richness of tint 
will yet be restored. ‘The old Church was an architectural 
and scenical institution, and its excellence in that view cannot 
be disputed. But when we come to weigh the moral influ- 
ence of the proud hierarchy, and are referred to a mass of 
pious and fictitious legends, then we approve no further. 
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In the words of the discreet and candid Hallam, ‘‘ we have, 
unfortunately, to set against the saintly legends an enormous 
mass of better attested crimes, especially of oppression and 
cruelty.”’* What a monstrous assumption is involved in 
such descriptions as Mr. Digby gives us of the superiority of 
times past over times present! How false to history is 
such a theory, how inconsistent with true philosophy, how at 
war with the workings of Divine Providence, how disheart- 
ening to every high hope for our race! Does the world 
retrograde and degenerate as it grows older? Or is the 
highest influence that rules in each age right only in its own 
place, and ever tending to improve itself, and so to make the 
future better ? Roman Catholics deprive their cause of its 
best claim upon Protestant charity, when they represent their 
system as not only perfect for the time when it was most 
powerful, but also as incapable of improvement, and as de- 
serving perpetual authority and veneration. Romanism ap- 
pears most pardonable and tolerable in its palmy days, if 
apologized for as only a temporary and imperfect system. 

During the long period of seeming acquiescence in that sys- 
tem, especially in England, some of the most keen and high- 
nerved expressions of mind, and some of the most heroic 
utterances of great spirits, declared an intense uneasiness un- 
der such thraldom. ‘To those who affirm that the Papal ré- 
gime nourished for a thousand years a race of the noblest 
stock and power on the earth, we have a fair reply. We 
may allow the truth of that assertion, but we may add to it, 
that the noblest specimens, and thoughts, and deeds, of some 
of the loftiest spirits of those ages were in continual distrust 
and denial of a mummery worship, a corrupting institution, 
and a sinful hierarchy. 

Sincerely honest and intelligent men, who have studied 
with a candid diligence the public and private histories em- 
braced in the Middle Ages, who have zealously sought for 
truth, and have brought no other feeling to-the search but a 
deep love of truth, — such inquirers, and they have been 
many, after all attained to the painful result, that the Roman 
Church, as an exclusive hierarchical institution, is neither the 
spouse of Christ, nor the heavenly appointed ark of salvation, 
but a cunning and monstrous invention, a wonderful and com- 





* Hallam’s Supplementary Notes, No. 8. 
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plicated artifice, a most consummate fraud. Yet when this 
conviction has been so deeply impressed upon the mind that 
fire cannot efface it, it may still be difficult to state all the facts 
and arguments which have contributed to form it. We infer 
from our own experience, that very many, if not most others, 
who have made a study of the Roman system, and have been 
most strongly convinced of its usurpations and enormities, 
may feel themselves utterly incompetent to express in words 
or reasons the full strength of their convictions, with their 
proofs. Even Mr. Macaulay seems to have shared this feel- 
ing, in his splendid essay on the Church of Rome. Indeed, 
many of the most skilful disputants in the controversy, from 
the earliest to recent times, have expressed this feeling ; none 
more strongly and quaintly than Tyndale. Tyndale says, in 
his ‘* Prologues to the Five Books of Moses,”’ where he is 
speaking of the Roman corruptions, — ‘* Though thou feel 
in thy heart and art sure, how that all is false that they say, 
yet couldst thou not solve their subtle riddles.”’ So ingeni- 
ously contrived, so adroitly defended, so cunningly accom- 
modated to human pride and weakness both, are the resources 
of that marvellous ecclesiastical system. And yet, after all, 
the most bewitching hues and influences of that system come 
from its adjuncts, — from the moss, and ivy, and weather- 
stains, which formed no part of the original or the essential 
structure, but are the additions of time. Tourists stand and 
admire the old gray castles of ancient feudalism. But 
they once had another color to those who looked at their 
outside, and other associations to those who dwelt within. 
The tremendous issues which have been fairly opened in the 
last three centuries, in theology, religion, and social relations, 
are not to be decided by morsels of black-letter literature 
culled from the visions and dreams of ancient monks, nor by 
the unstable policy of an ancient hierarchy.* 





* The following expression of the opinions of a matured and a profound 
mind, on the subject before us, we copy with all the more pleasure be- 
cause it contains the judgment of a most candid writer on the work which 
we have reviewed at length. 


“ Beyond every doubt, the evils of superstition in the Middle Ages, though, 
separately considered, very serious, are not to be weighed against the benefits of 
the religion with which they were so mingled. The fashion of the eighteenth 
century, among Protestants especially, was to exaggerate the crimes and fol- 
lies of medieval ages; perhaps I have fallen into it a little too much [meaning 
in his “ Middle Ages’’]. In the present, we seem more in danger of extenuating 
them. We still want an inflexible impartiality in al] that borders on ecclesiasti- 
cal history, which, I believe, has never been displayed on an extensive scale. A 
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We have applied the epithet romantic to the view of the 
Church which Mr. Digby has presented, because his work is 
one sustained appeal to the fond and beguiling sentiments 
which rise in the heart when the past is decked in the colors 
of fancy, and the soft melancholy of a retrospect suggests 
that the former days may have been better than these. On 
the artistic influences and attractions of the Roman Church, 
volumes larger than those of Mr. Digby might easily be 
written. ‘That Church has rendered the highest service to 
art, and has engaged all forms and conceptions of taste, and 
beauty, and skill, to impress the senses, and to win the hearts 
of human beings. It seems but right and reasonable, there- 
fore, that the creations of art, which are inseparably associ- 
ated with the Church, should in return serve her. ‘There is 
a charm in the works of ecclesiastical art which all cultivated 
minds must feel, and which furnishes the Church with a pow- 
erful influence in the work of converting Protestants. If 
the Church denied the Scriptures to her children, she made 
no unworthy compromise in providing for them in her in- 
numerable paintings an eloquent representation of every 
striking scene and incident in sacred history. She invented 
what is certainly the most impressive style of architecture, 
though it may reasonably be questioned whether her so-called 
Gothic style is most accordant with Christian views and 
uses. 

We remember to have heard a strong appeal in behalf of 
the Church, on the ground of its religious use of artistic in- 
fluences, in one of the sermons of Dr. Wiseman, to which 
we have referred on a previous page. With great force of 
language and description, and with a slight vein of satire, he 
contrasted Catholic and Protestant worship, with the attend- 
ant methods and offices of each respectively. So vividly 
did he draw the contrast, that the impression of it remains 





more captivating book can hardly be named than the ‘ Mores Catholici’ of Mr. 
Digby ; and it contains certainly a great deal of truth; but the general effect is 
that of a mirage, which confuses and deludes the sight. If those ‘ Ages of 
Faith’ were as noble, as pure, as full of human kindness, as he has delineated 
them, we have had a bad exchange in the centuries since the Reformation. And 
those who gaze at Mr. Digby’s enchantments will do well to consider how they 
can better escape this consequence than he has done. Dr. Maitland’s ‘ Letters 
on the Dark Ages,’ and a great deal more that comes from the pseudo-Anglican 
or Anglo-Catholic press, converge to the same end, a strong sympathy with the 
medieval Church, a great indulgence to its errors, and, indeed, a reluctance to 
admit them, with a corresponding estrangement from all that has passed in the 
last three centuries.” —Hallam’s “ Supplementary Notes” to his “ Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages,’ No. 207. 
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distinct on our minds after a lapse of ten years. The gor- 
geous edifice in which he preached,,which from its pavement 
to its dome was one blaze of glory and of beauty, helped the 
impression of the discourse. Schiller’s description of the 
splendors of the Roman worship in his ‘‘ Mary Stuart ” 
was but faint in comparison with Dr. Wiseman’s. Per- 
haps we cannot set forth the artistic claims of the Church 
more effectively than by a sketch of that sermon as it re- 
mains in our memory, though we will not answer for the 
effect which subsequent reading and observation may have 
had upon us in filling out his contrast, or in mingling other 
materials with it. 

Dr. Wiseman asked his hearers to conceive of the idea of 
worship, — of Christian worship, and of the offices, and meth- 
ods, and helps for its due observance,— which lived in the 
mind of the designer of one of the old European cathedrals. 
He bade us follow that idea as it suggested and wrought out the 
lavish glory of such a structure, with all its essential parts 
and its adornings. ‘The cathedral was in the form of a 
Latin cross. ‘The size of the structure expressed the loft 
view of the comprehensiveness and compass of that faith for 
which it was reared. It was built for worship, not for preach- 
ing alone, and the question, whether the voice of a man 
might be heard over it distinctly, was not asked. The deep 
excavations into the bosom of the earth, which were after- 
wards covered from the sight, secured a safe foundation, 
though unseen when the structure was completed. The 
crypt beneath the pavement was divided between subterrane- 
an chapels and tombs for holy burials. ‘The base of each 
lofty shaft within the edifice appeared to rest upon the pave- 
ment, but the real bases of these columns were buried even 
deeper than the foundations of the walls, and bore up the 
massive arches of the crypt, before they pierced the pave- 
ment. ‘The choir, which answered to the head-piece of the 
cross, was set toward the east: it contained the holy vessels, 
the chancel, and the high altar. The lofty screen, sur- 
mounted by the rood, or cross, divided the choir from the 
nave ; and amid its rich tabernacle-work, its niches and saint- 
ly images, was the solemn organ. ‘The nave, which answered 
to the upright beam below the arms of the cross, was divid- 
ed by columns and arches into three aisles, the central aisle 
far exceeding in height the two lateral ones. Here the 
priestly processions, with incense and candles, moved with 
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solemn tread to the music of their own chants. ‘Two tow- 
ers rose from the western end, the foot of the cross, and 
between them was the deep arched entrance, just within 
which stood the font, to signify by its place and symbol that 
baptism was the door into the Church, and the vase of holy 
water, that the washing of i innocency might prepare the wor- 
shipper to ‘* compass the altar,” and the plate or box to 
receive alms for the poor. All hideous shapes of demons, 
dragons, and evil things were carved in stone and set in pain- 
ful attitudes, and were thus made to do service outside of the 
church, by supporting buttresses, water-courses, and gutters. 
The central spire rose from the breast of the cross, where 
its beams intersected each other. Peals of bells sounded far 
over the blessed region, and put malignant spirits to flight. 
All the parts of the interior of the edifice were symbolical of 
sacred truths. Every image and emblem of loveliness, and 
beauty, and sanctity, and truth, every means of edification 
and impression, was engaged to reach the heart, to excite the 
conscience, to quicken devotion, to consecrate life, to pre- 
pare the soul for heaven. Along the spacious walls were 
many subordinate altars, dedicated to the various graces and 
virtues of the Christian faith. At either of those altars the 
worshipper might kneel, but he had help in making his choice. 
The name of the patron saint to which each altar was conse- 
crated, and whose life, or martyrdom, spoke to the eye in 
painting or sculpture, was suggestive of some great Christian 
lesson ; and the worshipper, who felt the chief need of that 
lesson to counsel or comfort him, would naturally choose the 
altar where his spirit was most refreshed. Every means for 
affecting the heart and the spirit through the senses was 
made to serve the Christian in that vast cathedral. Its spa- 
cious area admitted the funeral train, the bridal party, and the 
baptismal company, at the same moment, and the services of 
the Church for these differing groups might be simultaneous- 
ly observed without interference with each other. Music, 
‘that poetry of tones,’”? woke the solemn echoes of the 
sanctuary. Saintly scenes and persons ‘delineated on the 
stained glass windows were made to soften and hallow the 
light of heaven within the sacred walls. The monuments, 
on which the effigies of the dead reposed in calm silence, 
preached to the living. The fumes of incense filled the air 
with a holy aroma. The crucifix was the one great emblem, 
and all else within the church did reverence to its victim. 
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The temple was always open, and always holy. The peas- 
ant, passing to his toil or from it, could enter the church and 
kneel before his chosen altar, and the beggar was at liberty 
there to ask alms. No pews divided the sacred area. The 
rich and the poor there met together. ‘The monarch knelt 
beside the peasant. 

Such was the description of the house of worship in the 
Catholic fold, as Dr. Wiseman in the main has suggested its 
idea and description to our minds. We need not inform our 
readers how he heightened his contrast by describing a Puri- 
tan meeting-house, with its intentional ugliness ; its cheapness, 
poverty, and want of durability ; its pews ; its uses for pecu- 
niary speculation ; its entire lack of solemnity ; its cock upon 
the spire ; its doors closed through the week ; its dependence 
on the presence of the minister to make it holy ; and the 
psalmody which pierced its rafters with discords. 

We must leave to our readers to rectify this contrast, sug- 
gesting only that true worship may go up from a temple con- 
structed after either of these patterns. We have thought 
that such a description as we have given would do full jus- 
tice to the artistic influences of the Romish Church, while, 
even if we admit her pre€minence in art, we by no means 
allow that art is religion. ‘To every claim which she may 
advance for her patronage of men of high creative genius in 
the works of design, for her skilful adaptations of innocent 
means to win good effects, and for the rich treasures in stone, 
marble, jewels, and paintings, which she has gathered around 
her altars, we would yield a just recognition. An incidental 
question might, indeed, be raised as to the extent to which the 
Church has exercised an original invention in either art which 
she may have adopted and perfected. Her robes, mitres, 
incense, chants, and priestly processions come from Juda- 
ism. She has also “‘ spoiled the Egyptians.” Her basilicas, 
candles, exorcisms, patron saints and shrines, and her viati- 
cum, come from Paganism. She has led thousands into 
idolatry, and has ever impeded the effect of simple Christian 
truths on the minds of the savages to whom she has sent her 
missionaries, by the charms which she has offered to their 
senses. Our own Indians were dazzled by the calicoes and 
trinkets which decked the movable altars set up in the wil- 
derness by Fathers Marquet and Rasle, far more than they 
were edified by the preaching of those devoted laborers. 
Much of the whole domain of art, which the Church claims 
VOL. XLVI. — 4TH S. VOL. XI. NO. III. 33 
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as exclusively her own, is the common property of civilized 
man; even the Chinese rival her in some of its creative con- 
ceptions. Christian art and symbolism belong not to the 
Roman Church alone, for Protestantism, as far as Protestant- 
isi approves, may share it with her. ‘The star, the cross, 
the cup, and the candlestick, may serve with us as sacred 
emblems. Protestantism does, indeed, distribute the treas- 
ures of art in different places, and use them for other purpos- 
es than worship. It divides among museums, galleries, and 
private parlours the beautiful works which were once crowded 
into the churches. But Protestantism thinks that the pres- 
ence of God, which could make the bush in the pasture holy, 
and the dreary mountain-top awful, is enough to consecrate 
the naked walls of the plainest temple which human hands 
have builded. Protestantism may minister too exclusively 
to the intellect. Instruction may occupy a greatly dispro- 
portionate share of the occasions when her disciples assemble 
for public worship. ‘The sentiments, the emotions, the taste, 
may be comparatively neglected in the treatment of themes 
which task the mind. But when Protestantism is fully aware 
of any mistake of this kind which she may commit, she has 
the means of rectifying it. For all the help which the Ro- 
man Church will then afford her she will be grateful, and no 
scruple need hinder our use of it. The treasures of art 
which are.collected in Italian churches and palaces, and the 
splendid ceremonies of Roman worship, are annually looked 
upon by multitudes of Protestants, doubtless to the improve- 
ment of their own taste. We might quote here, from recent 
writers, a great variety of testimonies as to the effect which 
these objects and spectacles have produced upon them. But 
it is enough to say, that not one observer in a thousand is 
converted by such means to the Roman communion. If 
the Roman Church condemns Protestantism for an excessive 
pursuit of science, and an inordinate ministration to the intel- 
lect, we may rebut the charge by reminding her of the pos- 
sible idolatry of art. ‘There was a terrible severity in the 
sentence which was pronounced by the late John Sterling, in 
a letter to Archdeacon Hare, after the former had witnessed 
in Rome the scenes whose effect on him he thus describes : 
‘* How the aspect of modern Rome, the churches, the cere- 
monies, and the Papal court, should produce any of the 
Romanizing appetite, is to me a puzzle. I have seen the 
Pope in all his pomp at St. Peter’s, and he looked to me 
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like a mere lie in livery.” What must be the aspect of that 
city now, when its Shechinah — if we may so apply a very 
sacred word to its pretended representative — is withdrawn, 
and Rome has no Pope ? 

We have a word to say, in conclusion, concerning those 
to whom we referred in the beginning of our remarks as 
liable or ready to be converted to the Roman Church. 
‘The young members of Protestant societies owe it to them- 
selves, to inform themselves of the world’s history, and of 
those great ecclesiastical questions which have agitated Chris- 
tendom for ages. ‘They should know that such a gigantic 
institution as the Roman Church, one so skilfully devised, so 
wonderfully adapted to the ambition, the romantic tendencies, 
and the weaknesses of many hearts, has something to say for 
itself. ‘They should be able to follow up its pleas, and to 
answer them. ‘The fact, that, three centuries since, when 
Christendom groaned under its sway, and corruption and 
wretchedness were bred from it, some all-enduring heroes 
gave their sinews to the rack, and their bodies to the red 
blaze of martyrdom, to purchase for us a free and a pure 
faith, must never be forgotten. Let our Protestant youth 
remember the trials of their fathers, and be worthy of the 
stock. When they see a devotee convert to that commun- 
ion perfectly entranced by it, let them be able to refer the 
fact to well-known principles of human nature, and not allow 
the painful lessons of the past to be falsified because now 
and then a young girl from a Protestant fold takes the black 
veil or kneels before a picture of the Virgin Mary. At 
least, let there be no indifference, no ignorance, among those 
who ought to be well informed and well guarded in this mat- 
ter. Let not art and romance confound truth. Then, if 
converts are made at all, they will always be converts to the 
right, the wise, the holy, and the good. G. E. E. 





Arr. .—FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT.* 


Tue agreeable book, whose title we give below, is fresh 
from the London press, although it bears no date on the 





* Forty Days in the Desert, on the Track of the Israelites, or, a Journey 
from Cairo, by Wady Feiran, to Mount Sinai and Petra. By the AuTHoRr 
or * WALKS AROUND JerusaLem.” London: 8vo. 
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title-page. The author’s name is not added. But from the 
publishers’ advertisement at the end of the volume, it ap- 
pears to be the production of W. H. Bartlett. ‘* The object 
of this volume is to give distinct and graphic pen and pencil 
sketches of the route of the Israelites from Egypt to Mount 
Sinai, dwelling particularly upon the beautiful oasis of Wady 
Feiran, and the neighbouring mountain, the Serbal, confident- 
ly pronounced by, Lepsius and other savans to be the real 
Sinai.”’ 

The book is beautifully got up, in the style of the annuals, 
and is illustrated by ‘‘ twenty-seven engravings on steel, from 
sketches taken on the route, a map, and numerous wood- 
cuts.”’ 

The work, although it may make no material addition to 
what was known through the researches of those travellers 
who had preceded our author on the same hallowed ground, 
will yet be read with a lively interest by those who have often 
followed, in idea, ‘‘ on the track of the Israelites,’’ as it is 
described in the sacred Guide-Book, ‘‘ through the great 
and terrible wilderness.”” ‘The books are numerous that re- 
late to the scenes and localities of which our author gives 
such pleasant ‘‘ pen and pencil sketches.”? And we neither 
wonder at the number of such publications, nor are we easi- 
ly fatigued by the repeated attempts to illustrate the amazing 
incidents of the Bible history. Our author commences his 
Preface by saying, — ‘* He who has drunk of the Nile water, 
it is said, is always restless till he has tasted it again; and 
this may be taken as a figure of the strange longing which at 
times torments an old Oriental traveller, to seek for fresh ad- 
ventures among lands through which he often wandered at 
the time in peril and privation.”” We are disposed to em- 
ploy the same figure in regard to books descriptive of the 
Kast. ‘The imagination is excited by every new report, and 
we are glad to accompany a fresh traveller to the same scenes 
of inexhaustible interest. 

The Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, under the con- 
duct of Moses, their sojourn in the wilderness for forty years, 
and their subsequent conquest and occupation of the Prom- 
ised Land, form the grandest epic achievement that the world 
has known. History can furnish, from the monuments and 
records of past time, nothing to match it, for greatness of 
conception, for difficulty in the performance, or for complete 
success in the result. Nor has poetry, with all the marvels 
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of fiction at its command, and with all the resources of the 
most creative imagination to draw upon, been able to produce 
a fable so full of grand incidents as the simple narrative of 
the Bible, or to invent a character so perfectly human in the 
elements of which it is composed, so massive, without ex- 
aggeration, in the proportions of those elements, or so truly 
heroic and sublime in their combination, as the Moses of the 
Arabian Desert. The argument of the Iliad, or of the 
/Eneid, dwindles into insignificance beside the argument of 
the Exodus. ‘The ten years’ siege of ‘Troy will bear no 
comparison, as a test of fortitude and magnanimity, with the 
forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness. ‘I'he heroes of Ho- 
mer’s fiction, and the ‘‘ pious Auneas”’ of Virgil, are not 
such colossal specimens of humanity, whether we look to 
the work they took in hand and accomplished, or estimate 
the qualities they evinced, as the Hebrew lawgiver and 
statesman. Use the pruning-knife of the rationalist as freely 
as any will, —cut off from the sacred story, as some are dis- 
posed to do, all that the Church has consented to regard as 
miraculous, or sink it into the machinery and drapery with 
which myths and legends surround and embellish the actions 
of a distant past, — leave only so much as a skeptical criti- 
cism is willing to allow to be the history of real transactions, 
— still there will remain an enterprise planned and complet- 
ed, which, whether we judge it by the difficulties in the 
way of its inception and progress, or the length of time 
requisite for its execution, the unpromising materials to work 
with, or the absolute merits of the polity and civilization 
which were constructed from those materials, stands fore- 
most, far in advance of all the acts and enterprises of the 
human race. 

The scene of the Exodus remains unchanged. Those 
portions of the earth’s surface where a fertile soil invites 
man to till the ground, to build towns and cities, and to 
dwell in permanent places of abode, lose their former aspect 
with the lapse of centuries. ‘The hand of the spoiler is 
raised against the monuments of man’s skill. ‘Time causes 
the most solid materials, from which art fashions its choicest 
works, to crumble. Wars and revolutions wrench violently 
asunder the joints of the most compact political system. 
And the antiquary or musing traveller, who visits the reputed 
sites of fallen empires, is obliged to spell, out of the hiero- 
glyphics of ruins and fragments, the story of the past. But 
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the wilderness is the same now that it was three thousand 
years ago. A well here or there may have disappeared in 
the sand, and new ones may now be resorted to by the cara- 
vans that cross the dreary waste. A peak more or less from 
Horeb’s masses may have been cleft by the lightning, and 
tumbled down the sides of the mountain. But the main fea- 
tures of the scene are the same that Moses and his people 
looked upon in their journeyings. The peninsula of Mount 
Sinai is the most interesting part of the globe. It deserves 
to be placed before Palestine even, inasmuch as it is held 
sacred not by Jews and Christians alone, but by the followers 
of Mahomet also. ‘The descendants of Isaac and of Ish- 
mael, of Jacob and of Esau, unite in a common sentiment 
here. 

It is a recommendation of the work before us, that its tone 
is serious and believing. ‘The author feels the religion of the 
places over which he passes. He believes with the heart. 
He not only does not question the received Scripture ac- 
count, but is moved and inspired by places and scenes that 
have been made sacred by that account. We agree with the 
remark, that ‘*‘ every man who expects to write a good book 
on Eastern affairs must be an enthusiast.”” It is not enough 
that the traveller respects the faith of others, he must be a 
believer himself. A person who should journey through the 
wilderness of Sinai, and should write an account of his trav- 
els in a matter-of-fact vein, giving merely the statistics of the 
place, would soon exhaust his subject, and would sooner 
still exhaust the patience of his readers. It jars sufficiently 
with one’s cherished feelings, that a traveller should stand 
beneath the shadow of Horeb, and tax his ingenuity for some 
skeptical theory to explain away the supernatural portions of 
the sacred narrative. But to tread in the footsteps of patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, — to visit the birth-place and sep- 
ulchre of Christ, — to look upon the scenes amidst which 
our religion had its origin, —and to write about all that one 
sees, in the gay, mocking, heartless style that might be toler- 
ated in a tour to some fashionable watering-place, — this is 
the unpardonable sin in an Oriental traveller. This is what 
vitiates the brilliant book published with the title of ‘‘ Eothen.”’ 
There is an entire want of harmony between the subjects 
treated of in that book and the tone of the writer. His 
mind seems devoid of the sentiment appropriate to the places 
he visits. He tries, indeed, to get up something like senti- 
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ment on one occasion, (if we remember right, it was when 
describing his visit to Nazareth,) but it proved such a traves- 
ty of. all natural feeling, that we cannot blame him for not 
repeating the attempt. He seems perfectly aware of the de- 
fect we are noticing. ‘* There will often be found,’ he 
remarks, ‘‘in my narrative, a jarring discord between the 
associations properly belonging to interesting sites and the 
tone in which I speak of them.”? Whoever goes to the East 
should be carried thither by something of the Crusader’s or of 
the Pilgrim’s spirit. The East is the region of poetry and 
sentiment ; and he who has no poetry in his composition, 
and who is ashamed to give expression to any thing like sen- 
timent, may well spare himself the trouble of writing a book 
on Oriental scenes. The charm of Lamartine’s *¢ Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land”? is the enthusiasm that pervades the 
whole work. 

To the traveller in the Desert, whose starting-point is Cai- 
ro, the first stage is Suez. ‘This, as is well known, is now a 
place of some interest, in consequence of its being in the route 
established by the English government for the overland mail 
to the British possessions in India. One does not, till after 
passing Suez at the head of the western branch of the Red 
Sea, feel beyond the influences of civilization. The journey 
thus far serves as a sort of preparation for the complete isolation 
of desert life beyond. The British Mail Company has its sta- 
tions at intervals of ten miles between Cairo and Suez, with 
the means of supplying the most urgent wants of man and 
beast. We can appreciate the author’s patriotic feelings, ex- 
pressed in the following passage. Indeed, the communica- 
tion between opposite portions of the globe through this néw 
route, or, more correctly, the old route reopened, to the 
‘farthest Ind ”’ is of universal interest. 


“From an early hour we were anxiously looking out for the 
Red Sea; but, for a long time, the treacherous film of the mirage 
entirely bewildered the prospect. At length we obtained a first 
view of its memorable waters, running up, like a broad lake or 
river, between ranges of dull, dark mountains. ..... The steam- 
er from Bombay was rapidly coming up the solitary gulf. What 
sight more common at home? Yet here, to see that swift- 
winged messenger, keeping, in defiance of wind and weather, 
‘her steady course both day and night,’ with her freight of mo- 
mentous interests, national and domestic, and binding hearts that 
beat in the green homes of England to those of distant relatives 
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in the burning East,—one of those links of civilization, those 
pioneers of Christianity, with which our beloved country is en- 
circling the world, — might well awaken a thrill of proud and 
patriotic emotion. And as I toiled along, at two miles an hour, 
in patriarchal fashion, perched on the back of the old carrier of 
the desert, and saw, at the same time, that marvellous creation 
of modern skill cleaving the very waters of the miraculous pas- 
sage, and casting anchor beyond the shoals of Suez, I seemed 
to realize at once the old world with its prodigies, and the new 
with its onward and gigantic movement, and to bridge the wide 
and troublous interval of ages and of revolutions by which they 
are divided.” —p. 14. 


In this part of his book our author introduces an interest- 
ing paper furnished by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., describing 
what he supposes to have been the route of the Israelites 
when they left Egypt. An extract from this paper would 
not be intelligible to our readers without the accompanying 
map. The new theory, if it be new, so far as it relates to the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea, is, that this 
arm of the Sea extended farther north than at present, and 
that Moses and his host entered at a point not far from where 
the town of Suez stands. ‘‘ Since that time, the shifting 
sands of the desert have banked back the waters of the bay, 
and left that remarkable spot always dry ; and every caravan 
from Cairo to Mecca passes over the spot where the Egyp- 
tian army was drowned.”’ 

There is one portion of Mr. Sharpe’s theory that is not quite 
plain and consistent with the rest, to our mind. The author 
of it says, ** Along this road, by Clysma and Herodépolis, 
Abraham, and Joseph, and Jacob, no doubt, entered Egypt ; 
and by the same road Moses led the Israelites out in safety.” 
We can understand how, by the help of a miracle, or a re- 
markable providence, a way might be opened, at the point 
where afterwards the Roman city of Clysma was built, for 
Moses and his host to pass out. But if the Red Sea for- 
merly covered this place, as the theory supposes, we cannot 
understand how Abraham, and Joseph, and Jacob, provided 
they used the mode of travel common both in their time and 
at the present day, should have entered Egypt at this point. 
Indeed, the writer himself says, in another part of his paper, 
that ‘‘ Serapium, which stands between the upper and lower 
lakes, was the natural way out of Egypt.” 

We are now, with our traveller, on the Asiatic side of the 
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Sea. And the following remarks commend themselves to 
our mind, as giving the impressions made upon an intelligent 
person by the places and scenes with which the marvels of 
the Scripture history are associated. 


* On the threshold of this theatre of wonders, a few remarks 
suggest themselves, derived from personal observation, and from 
the testimony of others. Some of those who admit the truth of 
the Biblical history of the Exodus have often, while retaining 
the miracles, appeared anxious, as I think uselessly, to give them 
a rationalist interpretation, as though the only difficulties were 
those connected with the admission of the isolated prodigies, 
which occur as exceptions in the course of the narrative. This 
is especially the case with writers at a distance from the actual 
scene; and thus it occurs, that, in popular histories of the 
Jews, their gathering on the borders of Egypt, and their march 
through the wilderness, are, although admitted to be extraordina- 
ry and Providential circumstances, yet considered as entirely 
within the pale of natural possibility. The impression on the 
mind of the visitor to the scene itself is, however, quite differ- 
ent; for when he comes to view with his own eyes this region 
of desolation, and personally to experience its perils and priva- 
tions, the mere fact of such a multitude subsisting there for any 
lengthened period, or even hastily passing through it, as far ex- 
ceeds the passage of the Red Sea, or any other of the recorded 
exhibitions of Divine power, as a continual miracle must surpass 
an occasional one. When we picture to ourselves a scattered 
multitude greater than the population of London, with its usual 
proportion of women and children, of weakness and superannua- 
tion, to have organized it on so short a notice, for any journey, 
and under the most favorable circumstances, could scarcely have 
come within the range of mortal power; and, unless the ‘ wilder- 
ness’ of the Bible was widely different from the desert of our 
day, of which we have not the smallest proof, nothing less than 
a daily succession of miracles could have enabled them to ac- 
complish it. Could they otherwise have braved the hot sands of 
the desert, or carried the booty collected from their oppressors, 
or the necessary stock of food for the two months which elapsed 
before the first miraculous supply in the Desert of Sin? ..... 
To any one who realizes these difficulties on the spot, the Exo- 
dus of the Israelites must appear, from beginning to end, to 
require a succession of continual miracles, although mention is 
made of only a few. This merely partial allusion to supernat- 
ural interposition, made in the sacred history, is a difficulty, 
doubtless, more frequently felt than expressed by those travellers 
who uphold its Divine inspiration; while to an opposite class, 
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this apparent contradiction, or, more properly, omission, may, 
perhaps, tend to give it, apart from other difficulties, the charac- 
ter of a merely legendary narrative, founded on some slender 
basis of fact now difficult to trace. But if the confiding Chris- 
tian will admit any hypothesis rather than this, and will recoil 
from the idea of rejecting that which is given because more is 
not given, the mere student of history will admit that all the in- 
formation which has been of late years so abundantly derived 
from Egyptian monuments proves that the author of the Penta- 
teuch was learned in all the wisdom of that nation, and that no 
more plausible theory has ever, as yet, been suggested, to ex- 
plain the admitted forcible seizure and possession of Palestine 
by the children of Israel, than such an Exodus as is there de- 
tailed.” — pp. 19-21. 


Even in the heart of this terrible wilderness, the men of 
former periods have not failed to leave permanent memorials 
of themselves and of their doings. One who passes through 
these rugged scenes is astonished and delighted to find, on 
the faces of the rocks, characters inscribed by human hands 
many centuries ago. In the valley called Wady Maghara, 
are tablets containing Egyptian hieroglyphics, which have 
been noticed by former travellers. In the work before us, 
we have copies of these curious tablets. They represent 
victories gained by some monarch of ancient Egypt, and are 
near what is thought to have been the site of a mining colo- 


ny of the Egyptians. 


“Ts it not almost too marvellous for belief, that these tablets 
existed before the Exodus of the Israelites, when Moses, with all 
his host, actually passed, beyond question, down the valley Mo- 
katteb, or a short distance below, on his way towards Wady 
Feiran and Sinai? They must be regarded, I presume, as 
among the most ancient sculptures in the world; and yet it is 
evident, that, when they were executed, the arts were by no means 
in their infancy, but that centuries, at least, had elapsed since 
their unknown and remote origin.” — p. 46. 


A short distance beyond the place where these wonderful 
Egyptian characters are seen, the ‘largest collection of the 
Sinaitic writings is to be found ; they occur, indeed, in very 
considerable quantity, and must have been the work of a large 
body of men.” They consist of figures of various kinds of 
animals, rudely drawn on the rocks, ‘ perfectly childish ef- 
forts, and widely different from the finished works of Egyp- 
tian art that we had just been inspecting.”” ‘‘ It is but quite 
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lately that Professor Beer, of Leipsic, after laborious study, 
has been able to [decipher these writings]. He pronounces 
them.to be of Christian origin, probably the work of pilgrims 
to Mount Sinai.’’ Our author thus remarks upon these in- 
scriptions : — 


““The opinion of the Germans is now pretty generally em- 
braced ; yet some recur to the old theory, that the inscriptions 
are in reality the work of the Israelites during their sojourn in 
the wilderness. The Rev. Mr. Forster, well known as the author 
of a work on the ‘ Arabians,’ is, it is said, now engaged in an 
elaborate essay on the subject of this [these ?] and other obscure 
inscriptions throughout the world. He is said to have translated 
more than a hundred of the inscriptions, — records of various 
incidents in the Exodus. ‘The one in this character, in the quar- 
ries of Zourd, near Cairo, whence the pyramids were built, 
alluded to by Robinson, but of which Lepsius seems to doubt the 
existence, is said to be a complaint of the Israelites during their 
cruel toils in Egypt. Wonderful indeed, if true!’ —p. 49. 


Every reader will be disposed to repeat the exclamation, 
‘¢ Wonderful indeed, if true!’? ‘The essay here alluded to 
will certainly be looked for with real interest in the literary 
world. Nothing is more likely to be true, than that, among 
the Hebrews, during their residence in Egypt, there were 
those who had learned something of the art of writing in 
hieroglyphic characters, which was practised in that land. 
They could not be expected to reach that degree of skill in 
the art which was evinced by the learned scribes of the 
country in which they toiled as bondmen. And accordingly, 
a marked difference is observed between the tablets already 
noticed, in the Wady Maghara, and the so-called Sinaitic 
inscriptions. But if we suppose that the Hebrews, while in 
the land of Pharaoh, learned the art of writing only imper- 
fectly, what more natural or probable than that they should 
use their art to record, as they journeyed through and so- 


journed in the wilderness, the prominent events that befel 


them? It will certainly be a marvellous and most interesting 
fact, if it can be satisfactorily made out, that a history, 
penned by themselves on the everlasting rocks of the desert, 
should have been preserved for three thousand years, to con- 
firm the account in the Scriptures. 

The next point of interest, in the desert, is the beautiful 


valley called Wady Feiran, in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Serbal. 
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** Here, in the heart of that terrible wilderness of rock and 
sand, of the stunted bush and nauseous scanty pool, 1 pitched my 
tent beneath a tall group of palms, which bent shelteringly over 
it: the spring, coming down the valley, and rippling among green 
sedges, formed a small transparent basin at the foot of a frag- 
ment of limestone rock, fallen from the mountain-wall above ; a 
beautiful natural altar, as it were, decoratedewith the light pensile 
foliage of overhanging turfeh or ‘manna’ trees. The camels, 
relieved of their burdens, after drinking their fill, were scattered 
about the bowery thickets, cropping the thick blossom with avidi- 
ty and unusual relish; whilst the Arabs spread among the shady 
trees, revelling in the choicest beauty of their desert home, the 
proverbial ‘ paradise of the Bedouins.’ 

** The palms beneath which | encamped were not the solitary 
ornament of a small oasis, but the outskirts of a dense grove, 
extending for miles far up the narrow valley. On stepping out 
of my tent I was at once in the midst of an almost tropical wil- 
derness. In the palm-groves of Egypt, the stems are trimmed 
and straight, and placed generally at regular intervals; but here 
this most graceful of trees is half untended, its boughs spring 
direct from the earth, and form tufts, and avenues, and dense 
overarching thickets of the most luxuriant growth, through which 
the sunlight falls tremblingly upon the shaded turf. Among 
them, some few, shooting upright, lift high above the rest their 
lovely coronal of rustling fans and glowing bunches of dates ; 
but the greater part assume that fantastic variety of form which 
only untended nature can originate ; some, wildly throwing forth 
their branches, droop to the ground like heavy plumes, laden 
with a graceful burden of fan-like boughs, which almost kiss the 
turf; others, crossing and intertwined, form mazy alleys of ex- 
quisite verdure ; the clear stream bubbles freshly on the edge of 
these arcades, and the deep solitude is vocal with the song of 
birds ; the wind, sweeping down the rocks, plays over the rust- 
ling foliage with the gentlest murmur; and, shut in by two lofty 
walls of rock from the dreary desert without, the traveller, lulled 
in a dreamy and delicious repose, heightened by his past weari- 
ness, forgets awhile its perils and privations, and the long dis- 
tance he has yet to accomplish across its drouthy sands.” — pp. 


52, 53. 


Our ‘author here examines, with candor, the theory which 
has been advocated by some learned men, and recently by 
Dr. Lepsius, ‘*‘ that the Serbal is indeed the ‘ Mount of God,’ 
whence the Law was promulgated, with the awful accompa- 
nying phenomena described in the Exodus.”? ‘The chief, in- 
deed the only, argument in favor of this theory is, that in 
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the valley at the foot of this mountain are abundant supplies of 
water, wood, and provisions for the support of such a multi- 
tude, and that these advantages could not have been overlook- 
ed in selecting a spot for ‘* a long sojourn for the purpose of 
compiling the Law.” ‘* The principal objection to this is on 
the following ground: that there is no open space, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Serbal, suitable for the en- 
campment of the vast multitude, and from which they could 
all of them at once have had a view of the mountain, as is the 
case at the plain Er Rahah, at Mount Sinai, where Robinson 
supposes, principally for that reason, the Law to have been 
given.” ‘he reasoning in favor of Mount Serbal, on ac- 
coynt of the fertility of the region at its foot, does not go far, 
in our view, towards settling the point in question. Serbal 
is about one day’s journey distant from the traditional Mount 
Sinai. So large a host as the Israelites must, of course, have 
spread themselves out very much in the wilderness. We are 
not to imagine them continually in a compact mass. What 
forbids our supposing that they encamped in Wady Feiran, 
while Moses was engaged in ‘‘ compiling the Law”? ? When 
he had completed his great work, and was ready to deliver it 
to the people, it was not far to move, for the host to collect 
about the base of Mount Sinai, which, by reason of the more 
rugged and desolate character of the country around, and of the 
extensive plain in front of the mountain, was the better fitted 
to be the scene where so august a ceremony should be 
conducted. Wesee no reason, therefore, why we should set 
aside tradition, and the argument drawn from the character of 
the ground in front of the mountain, for the sake of any new 
theory. But, whatever we may conclude on this point, our 
author’s account of the Serbal is highly interesting. After 
surmounting the great difficulties attending the ascent, we are 
with him safely on the top. Who, from such a point of 
view, and with objects and scenes before him so full of his- 
torical and sacred interest, could fail to be an enthusiast ? 


** The appearance of the mountain itself was fearfully sublime, 
and the view from it, except where its intervening crags formed 
an impediment, all but boundless, — the whole peninsula lay at 
our feet. ‘Though hazy, we could see very far up the Red Sea 
towards Suez, making out different points of our route; and we 
looked across it far into the Egyptian Desert. Tur and the coast 
downwards also appeared through a cleft. The stern and sterile 
mountains of the peninsula lay at our feet, an intricate labyrinth, 
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a confused sea of many-colored peaks, black, brown, red, and 
gray, with here and there a narrow valley of bright yellow sand 
peeping through, Wady es Sheik being the most conspicuous 
opening ; beyond these arose irregularly the plateaux of the Great 
Desert, and the ranges of El ‘Tih, which support it,— all fading 
away into a misty heat, but for which the hills of Palestine might 
perhaps have been seen in the remotest distance. The solitudes 
of Sinai, a darker and bolder congregation of wild peaks, lay to 
the right, stern and black, and awful in coloring, and cut off all 
view of the Gulf of Akaba in this direction. 

** Nothing on the world’s surface could be more desolate than 
the vast region that floated in the scorching haze beneath us, from 
east to west, from north to south; mountains, plain, valley, and 
sea, formed by the slow abrasions and dispositions of countless 
ages, and then fractured and upheaved by the agency of fire, or 
protruded in molten masses through fissures thus created, seemed 
stamped by nature with eternal barrenness, as unfit for human 
habitation ; no sign of living water, of woody hill or fertile valley, 
nothing save rock and sand, was visible throughout the wide cir- 
cumference of the lonely expanse. 


* After all, even at some risk, and with great toil, it was some- 
thing grand to brood like the eagle from these all but inaccessible 
cliffs, over a region to which Biblical history has imparted a sub- 
lime interest, and to see, outspread like a map, the chief part of 
the great and terrible wilderness which entombed an entire 
generation of the Israelites, — to be able to trace their route almost 
from the hills of Marah and Elim, and the Desert of Shur, visible 
beyond the openings through the defile of Feiran, into the heart of 
these mountains, and to behold, far stretched out, almost to the 
borders of the Promised Land, that great central plateau, through 
which their allotted period of wandering must subsequently have 
led them.” — pp. 64, 65. 


We should be glad, if we had space, to make an extract in 
relation to the Convent of Mount Sinai, but must pass on to 
Mount Hor, the burial-place of Aaron, in the neighbourhood 
of the rocky fastnesses of Edom, and within sight of the 
southern frontier hills of Palestine, — fit place for the repose 
of Israel’s High Priest. We are told by antiquaries, that the 
old Egyptian kings, before or at the time of Moses, built the 
Pyramids, at a prodigious sacrifice of treasure and life, as 
funeral monuments, to hold a ‘‘ pinch of dust.’’? It was a 
more sublime conception that prompted the selection of one 
of these mountains in the desert, and the perpetual appropri- 
ation of it for a mausoleum to one of the princes of the Exo- 
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dus. Whether will endure longer, this monument of God’s 
own rearing, or the art-mountains of the Nile, —the ‘‘ deso- 
late places ”’ which ‘‘ kings of the earth built for themselves”? ? 


‘* Standing on this lone, lofty pinnacle, it is impossible not to 
figure to ourselves the important Biblical events connected with 
it. ..... Buta short time before, the great lawgiver had buried, 
at Kadish, his sister Miriam, whose triumphant song had com- 
momorated their first deliverance ; and now Aaron, too, was call- 
ed to his rest. The prophet-brothers ascend the lonely mount, and 
on its summit take the long and last farewell. Aaron is buried, 
and the aged Moses descends alone, and desolate in heart, to the 
tents of the mourning Israelites. So strongly marked are the fea- 
tures of this region, and so preserved by their sublime, unchang- 
ing barrenness, that, when we behold at once the defiles of Edom, 
the frontier hills of Palestine, the Arabah, and, far outstretched 
to the westward, the great sepulchral wilderness, the lapse of ages 
is forgotten, and these touching and solemn events rise up before 
the mind with an almost startling reality.””— p. 122. 


The deserted city of Petra has been repeatedly described 
by modern visitors, and never but in terms of admiration. 
The long, narrow ravine by which it is approached, the faces 
of the rocks presenting every color to the eye, the ranges of 
tombs, dwellings, and temples cut out of the solid stone, the 
beautiful fagades looking as if fresh from the hands of the 
builders, startle and bewilder the spectator with delight. The 
situation of Petra, between one branch of the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean, its seclusion and impregnable security, 
mark it as suited either for the stronghold of a predatory tribe, 
or as a point of transit, used by commercial nations, to receive 
the productions of the East, on their way to some western 
Jerusalem or Rome. We quote the following passage, that 
we may add a few remarks in relation to the interesting sub- 
ject of which it treats. 


“ Unlike Jerusalem, whose many revolutions fill the page of 
history with their burden of glory and guilt, and whose final des- 
tiny is yet a subject of mysterious interest, with Petra are con- 
nected neither great events nor deathless names; her associations, 
like those of Tyre and Palmyra, are principally commercial, and 
like them, too, never again is she destined to arise from ruin. 
But .were the book of Job, as some contend, a production of 
Edomite origin, depicting the civilization of that land at a period 
when Jerusalem was not yet founded, what a halo would not this 
cast over desolate Idumea and her perished capital, a monument 
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of her past genius and greatness, nobler than the proudest of her 
rock-hewn temples, and lasting as the eternal hills themselves ! 
And whatever may be the conflicting opinions of the commenta- 
tors, — assigning the poem, as they do, to different authors and 
periods, from Moses to Isaiah,— the best critics have, at least, 
admitted that there is about some portions of it a breadth and sim- 
plicity of style which breathes the very air of the infancy of the 
world, which seems like the unstudied and majestic utterance of 
the first inspired fathers of mankind. If we are thus to regard it, 
its incidental notices of the arts, wealth, and refinement of the peo- 
ple among whom it was composed point to a state of civilization 
almost equalling at the same period that of the Egyptians them- 
selves, — in regard to their ideas of the nature and attributes of 


the Almighty, indeed, far higher.’ — p. 141. 


To a person standing, as our author stood, on Mount Hor, 
and surveying the rocky hills which were the strongholds of 
the ‘* dukes of Edom,” it would be, doubtless, a pleasant 
thought that he saw before him the source from which pro- 
ceeded that venerable and sublime composition, the Book of 
Job. But we know no good reason for assigning to it such 
an origin. Without going fully into the argument, for which 
we have not space, it is decisive to our mind, that the book 
in question is included in the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
where it never would have been found, in all probability, had 
it been the production of a foreign country, especially had it 
come from a writer of Edom, —a country and race against 
which the Hebrew writings exhibit a marked aversion, an 
hereditary antipathy. ‘The rivalry of the two people that 
sprung severally from Esau and Jacob began early, and 
seems never to have ceased. In the account, in the sacred 
record, of the meeting of the two brothers, we see the ex- 
treme caution with which the patriarch Jacob advances, hav- 
ing sent forward valuable presents to secure the favor of his 
powerful brother. Moreover, the original rivalry was aggra- 
vated by the hostile refusal, on the part of the Edomites, to 
allow the Israelites to pass through their territory to the land 
of Canaan. A feeling of injury seems ever to have rankled 
in the breasts of the Hebrew people, and the writings of their 
Prophets furnish frequent instances of strong denunciation 
against Edom. The Prophet Joel joins Edom with Egypt 
in his threatenings: ‘* Egypt shall be a desolation, and Edom 
shall be a desolate wilderness, for the violence against the 
children of Judah, because they have shed innocent blood in 
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their land.” Such being their feelings against the Edomites, 
it would seem to be the least likely occurrence imaginable, 
that a nation so exclusive as the Hebrews were should fetch 
wisdom from their enemies, and should tolerate among their 
sacred books a production of a people of whom it was said, 
‘¢ T will destroy the wise men from Edom, and understand- 
ing from the mount of Esau.” . 

Thus we may reason on the supposition that the Edomites 
could have produced such a work as the poem of Job. But 
this is too much to take for granted. From what we know 
of their character, it is fair to conclude that they never had a 
literature, and that they were unable either to create or to 
appreciate any literary composition. In the absence of all 
history of this people, which circumstance is itself a presump- 
tion against their claims to a high civilization, we have a right 
to judge what they were from the character of Esau, to 
whom they trace their origin, and from the wild Bedouin of 
the desert, who still hovers about the rocks where Edom 
‘‘exalted himself as the eagle, and set his nest among the 
stars.”’? Esau is described in the Scriptures as ‘‘ a cunnin 
hunter,” a reckless, improvident man, who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. ‘* By thy sword shalt thou live ”’ 
was the expressive sentence in which his father foretold his 
destiny. And this wild, roving, predatory, warlike disposition 
is characteristic of the tribes that still linger near the seats of 
Edom’s former power. ‘The Edomites were then, as we 
must infer, essentially and exclusively a military people. 
Mount Seir was made the seat of a line of ‘‘ dukes,’’? who 
issued forth from their stronghold on warlike excursions 
against the neighbouring tribes. ‘Their dwellings were exca- 
vated from the rock in the simplest manner. In the turbulent 
scenes with which they were familiar, and from the violent 
passions which were native to their minds, and which onl 
alternated with a sluggish and vacant condition of mind, there 
could be no possibility of such a composition as the Job pro- 
ceeding, — a work of art, which must have been the fruit of 
calm, long-continued, sublime meditation. We can look for 
no literary record and monument of a people who sought to 
make their mark on the earth’s surface with the sword, and 
not on the world’s memory with the pen. 

Of course, the finished works of art that delight the modern 
traveller in the city of Petra, the facades of temples beauti- 
fully wrought upon the face of the rock, the amphitheatre with 

34 * 
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its rows of ascending seats, the tombs, the remains of water- 
pipes, and other evidences of a high and refined civilization, 
are to be ascribed to an origin long subsequent to the over- 
throw of Edom’s power. ‘The Jews, in the time of Solo- 
mon, had their Ezion-geber, a commercial dépét near to 
Petra, on the eastern branch of the Red Sea; and the 
Romans afterwards made this the channel of their communi- 
cation with the East. ‘To the skill and taste of the last-named 
people we must refer much, it may be the most, of what now 
remains to surprise and charm the traveller. Only the very 
rudest of these works can be assigned to the distant period of 
the Edomites. It is not unlikely, that, at or before the time 
when Esau seized upon Mount Seir, the original inhabitants 
whom he drove out might have been engaged in the com- 
merce which has always flowed through this passage from 
the fragrant and golden East. And Duke Esau and his men 
of war may have been the pirates of the desert, who spoiled 
the carriers of this rich traffic. But it seems improbable to 
us that they engaged in the commerce themselves, and so 
grew to be a wealthy, civilized, refined nation, or that they 
were ever any better than freebooters. ‘I'o Jacob belongs, 
as was promised, the blessing. All history, every thing that 
remains to help form a conjecture concerning these two dis- 
tinct branches of a common stock, proves that they stood in 
direct contrast to each other. ‘The arts of peace were culti- 
vated by Jacob and his descendants ; the arts of war by Esau 
and his. ‘The consequence has been, that they who ‘ took 
the sword have perished by the sword.”? ‘They ‘‘ died, and 
made no sign’? by which the memory of the world should 
note their existence. ‘They live in the thoughts of men only 
through the records and monuments of the wiser, more hu- 
mane, more powerful race of Jacob. They are immortalized 
by the denunciations of Israel’s prophets. It would seem 
preposterous to ascribe a finished and sublime composition 
like the Job to such arace. ‘* Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah?”? The vision seen 
by the Prophet who asks this question — and this is all we 
are permitted to see—is not the spirit of a lofty wisdom, 
wrapped in the mantle of poetry, going forth from Edom, 
with benignant mien, to enlighten and bless the world, but 
an avenger of the Almighty, ‘glorious in his apparel,” 
stained with the blood of unrighteous men whom he had been 
sent to trample to the earth. 
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After quitting Petra, our author’s course lay from Akaba, 
across the high desert, to Cairo. The only incident of 
special interest, on this return-journey, was meeting the great 
caravan on its way to Mecca, of which his book furnishes a 
lively and picturesque description. W. P. L. 





Arr. III. —WAYLAND’S SERMONS.— TERMS OF 
ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD.* 


Dr. Waytanp’s volume of Sermons recently issued well 
sustains his reputation as a thinker and a preacher. ‘They 
are characterized by the analytical power, the clearness and 
force of statement, and, in general, by the soundness of 
logic, which we are accustomed to expect from him. ‘Though 
the topics are suited to any pulpit, they are often treated in 
a manner peculiarly adapted to a university pulpit. The 
preacher does noteforget the character of the audience before 
him, and avails himself of every fair opportunity of apply- 
ing the doctrine he discusses to what may be supposed to be 
their condition and wants. His discourses consist of seri- 
ous and earnest expositions of his views of Christian truth, 
and could not fail to be impressive and edifying, especially 
to those who concurred with him in opinion. It is well that 
the head of a university should thus occupy the highest place 
of instruction in it, and to the authority of his office add that 
of a spiritual guide. The first twelve of the discourses are 
a compendious body of practical divinity. We have read 
them with much interest. We find much to which we en- 
tirely assent, and when we differ from the author, his clear 


{and definite mode of statement enables us to see distinctly 


“he grounds of our difference. After discussing, in the first 
two discourses, the fundamental doctrine of all religion, — 
the existence of God, in its twofold aspect as a speculative 
and a practical truth,— he proceeds, in the three follow- 
ing, to discuss the moral character of man, beginning with a 
definition of his position. 


‘“‘ We desire,” says he, “to deal not with names, but with 





* University Sermons. Sermons delivered in the Chapel of Brown Uni- 
versity. By Francis Waytanp, President of the University. Béston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1849. 12mo. pp. 328. 
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things, — not with words, but with matters of fact. It has some- 
times, for instance, been the custom to designate the moral cor- 
ruption of man by the term, total depravity. Definitions, 1 know, 
may be given of this phrase, which would render it not incon- 
sistent with what I suppose to be the revealed truth; still I think 
that this truth might be expressed by more fitly chosen words. 
When we modify an adjective by the epithet ‘ total,’ we mean, 
I think, to declare that the quality pervades the subject without 
admixture or alleviation. ‘That thing is not totally black which 
presents any intermingling of colors. If depraved mean sinful, 
totally depraved would seem to mean sinful in such a sense as 
to exclude the existence of virtue. Now | do not perceive that 
such a character is ascribed to man in the Scriptures. If, on the 
other hand, this expression indicates, that, though there may be 
virtue in human action irrespective of Divine grace, yet that in 
no case it fulfils the conditions of the laws of God, this may be 
true; but the truth might, as I think, be expressed by more ap- 
propriate terms. 

** Ruined and helpless as the moral condition of man is repre- 
sented to be in the Scriptures, they do not assert that there is in 
his nature none of the elements of goodness. So far as we can 
discover, they nowhere assert that filial or parental affection, 
patriotism, generosity, or benevolence, are [is] either vicious, or to 
be classed with the instinctive and therefore morally neutral im- 
pulses of brutes. ‘The principles of ethics would teach us that 
such a view was erroneous. The intentional fulfilment of a 
moral obligation must, as it seems to me, be virtuous. It may 
not be as virtuous as it ought to be. It may be wanting in some 
of the elements necessary to a perfect moral action, and there- 
fore it may come short of the praise of God. So far, however, 
as it is the intentional fulfilment of a moral obligation, it is 
virtuous, and [ think that all men correctly honor it as such. 
There are surely gradations in moral character irrespective of 
the transforming influences of the grace of God. When the 
young ruler came to inquire of Christ, there was much that was 
wanting to render him acceptable to God, yet the Saviour looked 
upon him and loved him. Our Lord clearly beheld in him a 
character very different from that of the Scribes and Pharisees 
who surrounded him.” — pp. 35, 36. 


In the discussions that ensue, respecting the moral con- 
dition of man, the means of his restoration to holiness, and 
the terms on which he may seek acceptance with God, the 
principal propositions maintained are briefly these :—that 
the true standard by which the moral condition of man is to 
be tried is the Evangelical requisition of supreme love to 
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God and disinterested love to man ; that this is the original 
Jaw of man’s moral and spiritual nature ; that man was from 
the beginning physically capable of perfectly obeying it, and 
consequently was justly responsible for such an obedience ; 
that all men have come short of the demands of this law, — 
that is, have failed of fulfilling the conditions of eternal life ; 
that, from Adam to Christ, the human race, instead of im- 
proving, had continually grown more corrupt; that, at the 
time of our Saviour’s advent, it gave no indications of self- 
recovery ; that its condition seemed hopeless without Divine 
help ; that this deterioration of the race was connected with 
the first sin of the first man, — not that the guilt of that trans- 
gression was imputed to his posterity, but that, in conse- 
quence of that first great example of sin, his children com- 
menced their moral probation under more unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, and that all the evil influences accumulated 
upon each generation, by all the sins of those that preceded 
it, may be traced to the first sin committed in the world ; 
that, in this condition of the race, no individual is capable of 
justifying himself before God by the righteousness of his 
own life ; that the Saviour was sent to remedy this condition 
of mankind ; that his mediatorial work, besides his ministry 
as a teacher and example of righteousness, consisted in his 
perfect obedience, by which that honor was rendered to the 
Divine law which should have been paid by the obedience of 
the whole human race, and in his death, which in some 
mysterious sense, which the author does not undertake to 
explain, was a sacrifice for sin; that, by faith in him, the 
believer is forgiven for his past sin, receives a new element 
of spiritual life, and is placed under a dispensation of grace, 
by which his subsequent obedience, which, imperfect as it 
must be, will now proceed from the right principle, will be 
accepted. 

The limits assigned us in these pages forbid the attempt 
to review this series of fruitful topics. We select the chief 
one, — that for the sake of which all the rest are discussed, 
— the terms on which the repenting sinner finds acceptance 
with God. What are those terms ? ‘This is a most impor- 
tant question. It lies at the foundation of all practical relig- 
ion. It is answered by the Scriptures in various expres- 
sions ; all, however, conveying the same general meaning. 
We are told, ‘© If thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments.” ‘ He that doeth the will of my Father who 
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is in heaven”’ shall enter into his kingdom. ‘* Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself. This do, and thou shalt live.” If these con- 
ditions were generally, or frequently, or ever fulfilled, this 
whole subject would be one of the greatest simplicity. But 
all God’s commandments, all the expressions of his will, all 
the declarations of the conditions of eternal life, describe 
perfection and require unqualified obedience, and no one, 
not the best of men, is rendering such an obedience. What, 
then, — the question is one of deep personal concern to 
every individual, — what is any man’s ground of hope that 
he will be accepted? Every system of religion that tends 
to produce the moral perfection of its recipients, and at the 
same time is addressed to weak, erring, imperfect creatures, 
must have some answer to give to this question, — must 
have some provision for the acceptance of imperfect obedi- 
ence. What is the doctrine of the Gospel on this subject ? 

We hear it sometimes said, in a rather loose and super- 
ficial way, that ‘‘ God is merciful and gracious ; he is ac- 
quainted with our weakness, and does not expect of us per- 
fect obedience; he will not, therefore, be strict to mark 
iniquity. If we mean to do right, and do as well as we can, 
he will overlook our delinquencies and occasional transgres- 
sions, and graciously accept us.” All this may be very 
true, and yet the application of it by an individual to his 
own case may be very false. A certain state of heart is 
necessary in order to make that truth applicable, and to 
make it a source of genuine peace and hope ; and unless that 
state of heart exist, the thought of God’s grace may only 
encourage a man to persevere in sin, or to entertain low 
views, and satisfy himself with a careless performance of 
duty. Indeed, this ground of confidence may be shaken by 
simply repeating to one who assumes it without title his 
own words, —‘* We have only to do as well as we can.’ 
Who is fulfilling that condition? Who can truly give a 
reason for the hope that is in him ? 

This is a way of speaking into which a man will be likely 
to fall, who looks upon this question from without, as a mat- 
ter of theoretical speculation, without any deep personal 
feeling of its importance. He does not perceive all the 
difficulties of the question, and is therefore satisfied with the 
answer he gives. But there is a state of heart which that 
answer by no means satisfies. Let a man consider justly 
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how great a thing it is to possess the approbation and favor 
of the holy and heart-searching God, — how broad and deep 
are the requisitions of his law, extending over the whole con- 
duct and life, and going down into the deepest recesses of 
the spirit ; let him, in connection with this perfect law, con- 
sider the imperfection of his own character, his manifold 
sins and neglects of duty, his past waste of time and oppor- 
tunity, his present spiritual weakness, and the improbability 
of his hereafter rendering any but an imperfect obedience, — 
then the question, on what terms he can find acceptance with 
God, assumes a very serious importance. It necessarily 
fills his soul with anxiety. He refuses to be put off witha 
light and trivial answer. He is not satisfied with being told 
that he has only to do as well as he can. He has no incli- 
nation to rely on his own merits. Indeed, we cannot con- 
ceive of any truly religious person relying on his own merits 
as an ultimate ground of confidence. ‘That a frail, imper- 
fect creature, forgetting all that he has left undone, and all 
that he has failed of becoming, should stand up before God, 
with the Pharisaic language upon his lips, ‘* Lo, these good 
deeds have I done, this measure of excellence have | at- 
tained,’’ would be an instance of presumption that might 
rather deserve the name of blasphemy. No man could truly 
feel the Divine presence, and be deeply conscious of what 
he himself is, without being impelled rather to adopt the 
prayer of the publican. Good works have, indeed, a great 
importance and value, — we would not be understood to dis- 
parage them, — but not this importance and value. 

What, then, are the terms of acceptance? Dr. Wayland, 
in the volume before us, as we understand him, and most of 
the popular systems of theology, answer, in substance, that the 
claims of the Divine law have been satisfied by the blood of 
Christ ; that his death was an expiatory sacrifice for the sins 
of men ; that any individual, who will, may have recourse to 
this sacrifice and apply its efficacy to himself personally, and 
obtain through it free forgiveness of his past sins; that 
thus the majesty of the Divine law is vindicated, the justice 
and the mercy of God are reconciled, and it becomes possi- 
ble that God should be just and yet forgive sin. Some of 
those systems also speak, or used to speak, of the righteous- 
ness of Christ being in some way imputed to believers in 
him, so that they may plead at the bar of God, instead of 
their own righteousness, the perfect merits of their Saviour. 
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The whole instruction of the New Testament on the subject 
seems to us to contradict this view of the reconciliation by 
Christ. We cannot regard his death as :an expiation, in the 
sense of its being the means of appeasing the Divine wrath, 
or of making possible the forgiveness of sin, which was be- 
fore impossible. We do not think there ever was a conflict 
between the justice and the mercy of God. We believe 
that our Heavenly Father has ever stood ready, before as 
well as since the death of Christ, and without reference to 
that event, freely to forgive and receive his repenting and 
returning child. We hold that the pardoning mercy of God 
was not purchased, but revealed, declared, set forth to the 
heart of the world, in the most touching and powerful man- 
ner, by the agony and death of the beloved Son. We do 
not state these views for the purpose of defending them. 
They have been abundantly defended and illustrated in the 
writings of Unitarian Christians. We have expressed them 
as preliminary to showing with what views respecting the 
conditions of our acceptance with God they harmonize. In- 
deed, we feel the less disposed to give in the present connec- 
tion our reasons for dissenting from the popular opinions on 
this subject, because, while we believe these opinions to be 
erroneous, and not warranted by a sound interpretation of 
Scripture, we also believe, that, respecting the great facts 
of personal religious experience, which our fellow-Christians 
describe in language suggested by those opinions, we have 
no important difference with them. 

It is, undoubtedly, the honest opinion of many, that there 
is no ground of reliance, except either our own merits or the 
satisfaction supposed to have been made by Christ ; and 
hence we frequently hear it asserted of those who hold the 
opinions we have now professed, that they expect to be 
saved by their own merits. It becomes us, therefore, to be 
explicit on this subject. Weare bound to show what ground 
of hope and confidence our views of Gospel truth furnish, — 
what answer we have to give, in accordance with our faith, 
to the anxious inquiry, ‘* Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord ?”’? We ought distinctly to describe the act we must 
perform, or the state of heart in which we must place our- 
selves, after which we can enjoy an humble assurance of God’s 
pardon of our past sins, and gracious acceptance of our sub- 
sequent imperfect obedience, and, at the same time, be 
secure against any evil consequences arising from the con- 
cession that imperfect obedience will be accepted. 
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We would say, then, that the act of the soul that would 
reconcile it to God, give it peace, and assure it of pardon 
and acceptance, is simply the surrender of itself, without 
reserve, to God. ‘The sinner, burdened with a conscious- 
ness of ill desert, must go to Him immediately ; not waiting 
till he can do something with which to appear before Him 
more worthily, — that would be a vain thought, — but now, 
and just as he is, in all his helplessness ; contrite for his past 
delinquencies and sins ; feeling that he can do nothing to 
cancel them, but casting himself entirely on God’s pardoning 
mercy, with full faith that it will be freely granted. This act 
necessarily implies the purpose of forsaking sin, and a desire 
of thenceforth living an obedient life. And the same faith 
that assures him of forgiveness of the past assures him also 
of blessing and help for the future. The state of heart with 
which he may confidently come before God may be briefly 
described as a filial state, — the state of heart proper toa child 
who has been disobedient towards a perfectly good parent, 
in whose love he fully believes. Such a child will be filled 
with sorrow and shame that he has sinned against his parent ; 
he will entertain no doubt that his contrition has procured 
his pardon; he will earnestly desire to approve himself 
thenceforth a dutiful child, and he will entertain an humble 
and affectionate trust, that, in striving to become so, he will 
enjoy the favor and aid of his reconciled father. Repent- 
ance, faith, and submission to God, then, compose the state 
of heart which will meet the Divine favor. ‘These, we 
conceive, constitute what the Scriptures call justifying faith. 
He who will place himself in this attitude before God will 
be received, forgiven, and blessed, without works, — that is, 
previously to works, before the right spirit within has had 
time to manifest itself in right deeds. He immediately be- 
comes an object of God’s complacent regard. To place 
ourselves in this state is the first act of a decidedly religious 
life. But it is not peculiar to that crisis. It is not to be 
performed once only for our whole lives. Whenever we 
review the ground of our hope, — whenever we look forward 
to meeting our Judge, and backward upon our imperfect 
lives, — we have occasion to repeat that act, to cast ourselves 
anew on the pardoning mercy of God, to make a fresh ap- 
propriation to ourselves of his gracious promises, to reassure 
ourselves that we possess the spirit that can alone enable us 
to rely on those promises. 
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This view of the subject appears to us to be strongly con- 
firmed, and beautifully illustrated, by the parable of the Prodi- 
gal. Want of faith in his father kept him for a while from 
returning ; but when at length that sentiment arose in his 
heart, it melted him at once into contrition and a resolution 
to return and submit himself to his father. He went and 
threw himself unreservedly on his mercy. We hear from 
him no attempt to excuse or palliate his guilt. His words 
breathe only humility and contrition. How was he received ? 
He was immediately and freely forgiven. We hear no de- 
mands for insulted parental authority ; nor did the father wait 
till the son had proved the sincerity of his repentance by 
years of virtuous conduct ; but the unquestionable indications 
he gave of a return to a right state of heart were sufficient, 
and he was immediately received back to all] the privileges 
and blessings of the filial relation. 

If, then, we are asked to give a reason for the hope that 
is in us, our answer is ready. ‘That reason is twofold, or 
rather it consists of two elements, both of which are abso- 
lutely necessary to constitute a sufficient ground of hope ; 
namely, faith in the infinite goodness of God declared to us 
through Christ, and a consciousness that we have placed our- 
selves before God in that state of heart which makes us fit 
subjects of his pardoning mercy. It is evident that both 
these elements are essential. Without faith in God’s prom- 
ises, we could certainly have no hope ; and unless our hearts 
bear us witness,that we have truly come to God, we cannot 
feel that those promises are addressed to us. 

It will be perceived that this account of man’s reconcilia- 
tion with God ascribes to Christ a different kind of agency 
in that work from that ascribed to him by the popular creed. 
We think that it ascribes to him a more glorious agency ; but 
it is not for us to measure, according to our own views, the 
glory of the Messiah’s mediatorial office, but to accept that 
view of it which we honestly believe that the New ‘Testament 
reveals. We regard Christ as the great Mediator in the 
work of reconciliation. It is on the boundless love of the 
Father, whom he came to show us, that we rely. It is by 
the appeals which he addresses to our hearts, that they are 
melted into that humble contrition and trust which make us 
fit subjects of the Divine compassion. He takes us by the 
hand and leads us to God. He is himself the living way. 
We regard the Cross as the central point in the Gospel 
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scheme. The ministry of Jesus was a ministry of reconcili- 
ation. Reconciliation is the end to which all the means of 
grace contained in his Gospel and life tend ; but in his,death, 
God’s desire to be reconciled to men is expressed with a 
power beyond the reach of words, by an astonishing and most 
affecting fact, suited to make the deepest impression on the 
heart of man, to subdue its stubbornness and pride, and dis- 
solve it into tenderness, compunction, and love. In the 
shame, agony, and cruel death of that sinless being, we see at 
how great a cost the Father was willing that his wandering 
children should be brought back to him. ‘‘ He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he 
not with him also freely give us all things ?”’ 

Many of the objections adduced against the views of Di- 
vine forgiveness we have now exhibited are founded on analo- 
gies drawn from human government. No government, it is 
said, could be maintained, that constantly held out a free par- 
don for penitent criminals. Why could it not? On account 
of imperfections which cannot for a moment be imagined to 
exist in the Divine government; because it cannot look 
into the hearts of its subjects, and ascertain the sincerity of 
repentance, and discern when punishment has had its desired 
effect, and the offender has been reformed by it, and is pre- 
pared to become a virtuous member of society. If it could 
do so with unerring certainty, would it be right to retain him in 
confinement a single day after that effect had been thoroughly 
produced, merely to vindicate the majesty of the violated 
law ? Shall we argue from the imperfection of human gov- 
ernment to the government of Him who perfectly knows every 
creature he has made ? But the title of ‘* Father,”? by which 
Jesus most commonly spoke of God, and taught his follow- 
ers to call upon him, leads us to form our conceptions of the 
Divine government from that of the family, rather than of the 
state. The government of the parent is capable of being 
made much more perfect than that of the civilruler. It may 
be adapted with much more exactness to the conditions of its 
individual subjects. The ruler cannot know all his subjects, 
or legislate for particular cases. He must enact general laws, 
and inflict one unvarying penalty whenever they have been 
violated by an outward act, without reference to the circum- 
stances which may make the same act less criminal in one 
than in another, and without making a distinction between the 
hardened offender and one who is already filled with sorrow 
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for his crime. The parent may know the characters, dispo- 
sitions, and moral wants of all his children, and can exactly 
adapt his punishments to the state of each ; he can continue 
the infliction till he sees that it has produced its desired effect, 
and stop at that point; or he can remit it altogether, if he is 
assured that it has been made unnecessary by a quick repent- 
ance. It is neither desirable nor possible that the family 
should be ruled with that rigid adherence to law which charac- 
terizes civil government. ‘The government of God must be 
regarded as absolutely perfect, in all these particulars in which 
domestic excels civil government. We need only, in this 
connection, refer once more to the parable of the Prodigal. 
We cannot but understand that parable as telling the whole 
story of the repenting sinner’s acceptance with God. Dr. 
Wayland, indeed, says, (not in reference to this passage, to 
which we do not remember an allusion throughout his discus- 
sion of the grounds of forgiveness,) that, in all passages in 
which a free pardon is promised, a tacit reference to the sacri- 
fice of Christ is to be understood. But, to say nothing of 
this principle considered as a general law of interpretation, we 
apprehend that the obvious meaning of this beautiful parable 
is not to be so avoided. Is not the picture presented in it 
complete in itself? Was it not meant by our Lord asa per- 
fect ideal of fatherly love ? Did not he approve the conduct 
he ascribed to the father? Or shall we suppose that she 
intended it as a picture of parental weakness, and put his own 
sentiments into the mouth of the elder brother ? Would this 
picture have been improved, if the father’s forgiveness had 
been less free and unhesitating, — if he had'demanded some 
sort of satisfaction for his son’s delinquencies ? If we could 
read this parable with the tacit reference for which Dr. Way- 
land contends, its effect would be greatly impaired ; and we 
should be led to the unavoidable conclusion, that the love of 
God is less perfect than our own highest idea of love. 

But the assertion of God’s readiness to pardon sin should 
never be understood as implying that his pardon is uncon- 
ditional. Jt is never so. He does not forgive men’s sins 
without their feeling the need of forgiveness, or desiring it, 
or asking for it, or caring whether it is extended to them or 
not. There is a condition annexed to pardon by the very 
necessity of our moral nature, and one which cannot, without 
a miracle, be separated from it, — the condition of repentance 
and reformation. From the light and apparently indifferent 
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tone in which we sometimes hear men say, ‘‘ I know I have 
sinned, but God is merciful, and I trust I shall be forgiven,” 
it would seem as if they had an impression that they have 
nothing to do about it. But that condition is never remitted, 
and is never a light one. In some cases, repentance is an 
agony, and reformation a desperate struggle. In all cases, 
the one is shame and sorrow, and the other is toil and diffi- 
culty. The Prodigal, notwithstanding the hearty forgiveness 
with which he was welcomed home, paid this penalty. He 
suffered long and deeply before he went to his father ; and 
after his return, though no doubt of his father’s love may ever 
have overclouded him, and though he may have received all 
the comfort and aid that parental affection could impart, how 
Jong and arduous must have been his conflict with depraved 
tastes and sinful habits, before he could enjoy the settled 
peace of habitual purity! ‘The terms of acceptance that have 
been described hold out no encouragement to continue in 
sin. ‘They are not addressed to the impenitent. But they 
hold out every encouragement to those who have become 
conscious of their sins and desirous of forsaking them, and 
have therefore no disposition or propensity to abuse the free 
grace of God. 

We have already alluded to another abuse, a liability to 
which is not, indeed, peculiar to the views we have main- 
tained, but belongs equally to all provisions for the acceptance 
of imperfect obedience. Such provisions, it may be said, 
take from the law all its authority, since, if any remission of 
its requirements is allowed, the question arises, How much? 
and as it is impossible to return a general answer to this ques- 
tion, the measure of every man’s duty seems to be left to his 
own determination, and a way is opened for any degree of 
laxity in practice. We answer, that the view we have giv- 
en of the terms of acceptance, rightly understood in all its 
parts, leaves no room for this abuse. A person who is dis- 
posed to ask how little is absolutely necessary to be done is 
not in that state of heart which has been described as consti- 
tuting the ground of acceptance. ‘That state of heart neces- 
sarily implies an abhorrence of all sin, and an earnest desire 
of all holiness. Instead of inquiring what is the smallest 
service that can possibly be expected, it is desirous of enter- 
taining the largest views of duty, that it may render the most 
perfect obedience, and make the largest attainments in excel- 
lence. A new principle of spiritual life has entered that 
35 * 
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heart, the natural and necessary manifestation of which is holy 
living. To a somewhat similar objection to this which we are 
considering, — namely, that the grace of God might be abused 
as an encouragement to sin, — Paul answers, ‘‘ God forbid ! 
how shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein ? ” 
And the Apostle John says, ‘* He that is born of God can- 
not sin,” — that is, so long as a man is in the exercise of a 
filial spirit towards God, he will feel no inclination to trans- 
gress his law ; he will be disposed to obey to the whole ex- 
tent of his understanding and his power. 

Of the remaining sermons of this volume, two on the 
Church, three on the Duty of Obedience to the Civil Magis- 
trate, and two on the Recent Revolutions in Europe, invite a 
more extended notice than we have now space to give to 
them. Of these, the discourses on obedience to government 
appear to us the most important and interesting. They con- 
tain a very clear and thorough discussion of the subject, and 
convey lessons which were especially needed by the citizens 
of this country in some late passages of our history, and which 
will ever continue to be needed. After showing the obligation 
to obey (in things not inconsistent with the law of God) the 
existing government, as the actual representative of civil order 
and social organization, Dr. Wayland proceeds to show that 
all government is necessarily limited in its objects and pow- 
ers, and cannot justly claim obedience beyond its appropriate 
bounds ; that the primary object of government is to protect 
the individual against all injuries from his fellow-citizens, and 
from foreigners ; that, for this purpose, it has a right to employ 
force, and that it is the duty of every citizen to assist in pro- 
moting this end of government ; that it is also the duty of the 
citizen to afford, not merely a constrained, but a cheerful and 
conscientious support to other beneficial purposes of govern- 
ment, such as the maintenance of schools, roads, and the 
like ; and that it is not merely the right, but the duty, of 
every citizen, to vote in the election of all public officers. 
But though government, whilst it keeps within its appropriate 
limits, may thus challenge the obedience of its subjects, all 
its acts are a proper subject of examination, that it may be 
ascertained both that it does not transgress its prescribed 
bounds, and that its operations within them are just and right. 
On this point Dr. Wayland speaks so strongly; that we pre- 
fer giving his own words. | 
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‘‘ The magistrate may not only do wrong himself, but he may 
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command me to do wrong. How shall I regard this command ? 
I will regard it as [ do any other command to do wrong,—I will 
not obey it. I will look the magistracy calmly and respectfully 
in the face, and declare to it that in this matter I owe it no alle- 
giance. I will have nothing to do with its wrong-doing. I will 
separate myself, as far as possible, from the act and its conse- 
quences, whether they be prosperous or adverse. It is wicked- 
ness; it has the curse of God inwrought into it, and I will have 
nothing to do with it. From the beginning to the end, I will 
eschew it, and the rewards that it offers. The magistracy may 
punish me ; I cannot help that. I will not resist, but I will not do 
wrong, nor will I be a party to wrong, let the magistracy or 
aught else command me. 

‘In saying this, I hope that I arrogate to myself nothing in the 
Jeast peculiar. I am only in the plainest and simplest manner 
stating the rights and obligations of an intelligent moral being, 
accountable to God for his actions, and bound to reverence his 
Creator above all else in the universe. Created under such a re- 
sponsibility, can I transfer the allegiance which I owe to God to 
legislative assemblies, to political caucuses, to mass meetings, to 
packed or unpacked conventions representing or pretending to 
represent the assumed omnipotence of public opinion ?_ My whole 
moral nature with loathing forbids it. I could not do it without . 
feeling that I had become a despicable slave. I could not do it 
without knowing that I had exchanged the glorious and incorrup- 
tible God for an image made like to corruptible man, and to birds 
and four-footed beasts and creeping things, and worshipped the 
creature more than the Creator, who is blessed forever. My fel- 
low-citizens must not ask this of me; I will surrender, for my 
country, my possessions, my labor, my life, but I will not sacri- 
fice my integrity ; and that is unworthy of being the country of a 
good man, which shall ask it.” — pp. 267, 268. 


Dr. Wayland maintains, that the waging of an offensive 
war clearly transcends the legitimate ends for which govern- 
ment was established, and that, consequently, no government 
has a moral right to engage in such a war, and that every 
citizen is a partaker in the wrong-doing of the government 
under which he lives, unless he not only abstains from all 
actual participation in it, but uses all the means in his hands 
to prevent it. ‘hese-means are, a free expression of his. opin- 
ion, voting for public officers who are opposed to the wrong- 
doing, and refraining, so far as his social condition renders 
it possible, from codperation in the evil. The Christian will 
refuse to arm privateers to plunder his fellow-men of another 
nation, though his own government may have declared them 
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to be his enemies ; or to lend his capital, however advantage- 
ous the terms offered, to aid in the prosecution of an unjust 
war; or to enter into contracts, however profitable, by which he 
may share in the gains of iniquity. We conclude our remarks 
with Dr. Wayland’s estimate of the value of a strongly ex- 
pressed moral sentiment, under a government like ours. 


** And here I may add, that, in a free government like our 
own, this manly avowal of our adherence to right and our oppo- 
sition to evil would commonly render a resort to other measures 
comparatively needless. The good men among us— and under 
this term I mean to include all men of virtuous sentiments, 
whether they profess themselves the disciples of Christ or not— 
have it perfectly in their power, by the calm and decided expression 
of their moral convictions, to direct the destinies of this nation. 
There never has existed, and there never can exist, either an 
administration or a political party that would dare to trifle with 
the uttered sentiments of the men of principle in the United States. 
Were such an act done but once, there would be small tempta- 
tion to repeat the insult. If you ask me why it is, then, that 
public wrongs are so frequently done, and the doers of them 
held scathless, I answer, it is because those sentiments are not 
uttered. There exists among us a-fear of avowing our moral 
sentiments upon political questions, which seems to me as servile 
as it is unaccountable. It envelops society like a poisoned at- 
mosphere. It is invisible and intangible; but every virtuous senti- 
ment that breathes it grows torpid, loses consciousness, gasps 
feebly, and dies. To this result every man contributes, who with- 
holds the expression of his honest indignation on every occasion 
of public wrong-doing.” — pp. 287, 288. 6. P. 





Arr. IV.— LUCKE’S DISSERTATION ON THE LOGOS. 


(Concluded from the last Number.) 


IV. With Philo closes the Alexandrian development 
of the Jewish doctrine relating to the wisdom and the word 
of God, as far as it belongs to the historical premises, or ar- 
gumental data, for determining the meaning of John’s pro- 
logue. But Philo represents not only the Alexandrian, but, 
in general, the Hellenistic Jewish gnosis of his time. Alex- 
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andria was the literary emporium of Hellenistic Judaism. 
Striking examples of the spread of the Alexandrian Jewish 
gnosis among the Hellenists of this age are afforded in Apol- 
los and Cerinthus. Both appeared in Ephesus ; the first, as 
Luke (Acts xviii. 24) clearly intimates, coming from Alex- 
andria, and spreading the Alexandrian wisdom in Ephesus 
among the Jews. Of the second, it is related by a later wri- 
ter,* but with great probability, that, before he came to 
Ephesus, he had been in Egypt, and had there received his 
philosophical culture. 

Hence it would seem as if we could immediately proceed 
to an exact comparison of the Logos doctrine of the Apos- 
tle of Ephesus with that of Philo. But it cannot be proved 
that John drew immediately and originally from the Alexan- 
drian gnosis. This prologue, as has appeared in our Intro- 
duction,} presupposes the rise and development of a Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Logos before John. 

Already the Apostle Paul had thought and taught con- 
cerning Christ in the Jewish-gnostic manner. His doctrine 
concerning the first and second Adam belongs to the Jewish 
gnosis. But Paul received his Jewish-gnostic culture in the 
schools of Palestine. ‘There can be no doubt, therefore, © 
that there was a Jewish gnosis in Palestine, which had found 
admission into Christianity before John wrote. 

Notwithstanding all the endeavours to exclude every thing 
foreign, after the times of Nehemiah and the Maccabees, 
Palestinian Judaism could not divest itself of the various im- 
pressions of Chaldaism brought with it from the exile, nor, 
in spite of its indestructible nationality, could it, in the dis- 
persion, escape the influence of Alexandrianism, or, in gen- 
eral, of Hellenism. 

Both of the Chaldee paraphrases—that of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch, and the somewhat later one of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel on the Prophets — belong to the age of the Apostles. 
In both is manifested, in the same way as in the Alexandrian 
translation, a gnostic tendency to conceive of all the Divine 
agency, and all the presence in the world of the God who 
is in himself hidden, as taking place through the medium of 
Divine powers. How much the whole of Judaism, even 
that which was heretical, partook of this gnostic tendency, 
is evident from the gnostic elements in the Samaritan theol- 





* Theodoret, Her. Fab. 2, 3. 
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ogy,* and from the reception which, according to Acts viii. 
9, 10, Simon the sorcerer met with in Samaria. 

These phenomena are to be explained by the progressive 
influence of Chaldaism. But there are not wanting indica- 
tions and evidence of the introduction and diffusion of the 
Alexandrian Jewish gnosis among the Jews of Palestine. 
The connection of the Essenes of Palestine with the Egyp- 
tian Therapeute is undeniable. Herein, then, is to be seen 
a distinct influence of the Alexandrian gnosis upon Palestini- 


- an Judaism. It is also worthy of remark, that, from the 


middle of the second century before Christ, complaints are 
made of the influence of Grecian wisdom in Palestine. The 
Rabbins mention Gamaliel, the teacher of the Apostle Paul, 
as the chief promoter of the Grecian wisdom in the schools 
of Palestine. It appears from Acts vi. 9, that there was in 
Jerusalem a synagogue of the. Alexandrian and Cyrenian 
Jews. The influence of these foreigners was inevitable. 
Josephus himself could not escape the Alexandrian influence. 
_ In proportion, now, as the gnostic mode of thinking was 
diffused through the whole of Judaism in and out of Pales- 
tine, it was impossible that Christianity should escape its in- 
fluence among educated Jews. It is true, that, in the origin 
of the Gospel, in Christ himself, we find no trace of it. 
Christ and his doctrine rest, it is true, upon the preparation 
of the whole ancient world for Christian salvation ; to this 
preparation belongs also the gnostic tendency of Judaism. 
But Christianity and the Jewish gnosis are in their nature 
too different to admit of the possible derivation of the for- 
mer from the latter. Christianity, as it is the complete sat- 
isfaction of the religious craving which is deeply hidden in 
the gnosis, is also the destruction of the gnosis by virtue of 
a principle which it opposes to it. But as soon as the sys- 
tematic development of Christianity among the Jews com- 
menced, the influence of the Jewish gnosis was inevitable. 
The Apostle Paul very soon apprehended the distinctive 
features of Christianity through the principle of Christian 
life. But it is evident that his system arose under the in- 
fluence of the Palestinian gnosis. 

If now we compare, with special reference to the pro- 
logue of John, the Alexandrian, especially the Philonian, 
doctrine of the Word of God with that of Palestine, we 





* See Gesenius, Comment. de Samaritanorum Theologia, etc., pp. 12, et seq. 
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have no documents immediately relating to it, except the two 
, Chaldee paraphrases above mentioned. In these we find, 
i however, that, wherever the revelation or manifestation and 
the presence of God in the world are in the Old Testament 
represented as more or less visible, either in figurative or 
plain language, there the writers, for the name or person of 
God, substitute ‘‘ the angel of the Lord,” or ‘‘ the glory of 
the Lord” (83), or ‘¢ the Shechinah” (AY3¥), or, finally, 
‘¢ the word of ihe Lord” (81°2). This occurs often in so 
awkward and remarkable a manner, that it must have its 
foundation in some dogmatical necessity. Especially is the 
‘¢ Memra’’ so strongly personified, that the Paraphrasts un- 
doubtedly understood by it, as by the Shechinah, a Divine 
hypostasis,* or emanation, after the manner of the Logos of 
Philo. 

The more distinct formation and prevalence of the hypos- 
tasis doctrine in the Jewish Cabbala is well known. But it is 
not merely the fault of our historical sources, that in the Pal- 
estinian gnosis of the time of Christ we do not find the doctrine 
concerning ‘‘ the word of God” developed in so distinct and 
clear a manner as in the Alexandrian. In general, the ten- _ 
dency to systematize in the Palestinian gnosis seems to have 
‘ been of later origin, and to have been developed under the 
| reacting influence of Christianity. Thus we cannot distinct- 
( ly prove, whether or how far the Palestinian theology at 
[ the time of Jesus had applied the doctrine of the hyposta- 
\ tized word of God to the idea of the Messiah. We per- 
: ceive among the Jews in the time of Jesus two views of the 

Messiah : the one more popular, — the political-theocratical ; 
the other more learned, — the ideal view.+ Certainly, the 
Apostle Paul, as a Jew, held the latter view. But, if we 
may judge from Paul, the Palestinian gnosis seems to have 
conceived of the ante-historical in the being of the Messiah 
more in the form of the Son of God, or the second heaven- 
ly Adam, than in that of Philo’s idea of the Divine word. 
Paul certainly, like the rest of the Apostles, came first through 
faith in the historical Christ to the full Christian idea of the 
eternal Son of God, of which the Jewish schools of the 
time afforded only preparatory and fragmentary elements. 
But the proper metaphysical theorem concerning the person 
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* It is extremely doubtful whether “ the word of Jehovah’’ is hypostatiz- 
ed by the Chaldee Paraphrasts. See Chr. Exam. for May, 1836, p. 233. — Tr. 
t See Bertholdt, Christol. Jud. § 9. 
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of Christ was not originally contained in the religious faith 
of Christians. When Paul says (Col. i. 16, 17) that God 
created the world by his Son, the representation evidently 
partakes of the existing gnostic doctrine of the Divine cre- 
ating word. But if Paul and his teacher Gamaiiel had al- 
ready defined the idea of the Logos, and really connected it 
with the idea of the Messianic Son of God, then it must, in 
Paul, have arrived at John’s formula, that the original Logos 
became man in Jesus Christ. How near did he come to it 
in Philip. ii. 6, etc.? 

If now we follow the traces of the connection of the Jew- 
ish-gnostic doctrine of the Logos with the doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Christ in the New Testament, exclusively of 
John and before his time, the Epistle to the Hebrews seems 
to demand our special attention. Even if Apollos should 
not be regarded as its author, it certainly bears most manifest 
traces of the Alexandrian vulture and gnosis. In this Epis- 
tle, the doctrine of the word of God is connected with the 
idea of the Messiah as the Son of God in the ante-historic 
sense more clearly than in Paul, but in a different manner 
from that in which it occurs in John. God, says the author, 
(ch. 1. 2, 3,) has created the world by his Son, the image of 
his person, the reflection of his glory, and this preéxistent 
Son upholds all things through the word of his (i. e. the 
Son’s) power. Here the Son, inasmuch as he upholds the 
world, has the word (¢jue) of the Divine power, the crea- 
tive word, ascribed to him as instrument ; but he is not him- 
self called, as in John, the original personal Logos. Thus 
the author of the Epistle is still remote from the formula of 
John ( 6 doyos augt éyevsto), and consequently cannot have 
drawn his representation from Philo’s doctrine of the Logos. 
He must rather have written in accordance with the Pales- 
tinian mode of thinking. 

From the idea of the preé€xisting, world-creating Son of 
God, which we find in Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it may be understood how John, in the further development of 
the Christian gnosis, could arrive at the conclusion, that the 
only-begotten Son of God was the original personal Logos 
incarnate, or become man. John, like Paul and the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, conceived of an only-begotten, 
preéxistent Son of God. In the historical part of his Gos- 
pel, he uses no other representation. ‘T'he Son of God, 
according to him, was sent from the Father, came down from 
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heaven, existed from the beginning of the world with the 
Father in Divine glory. But as it is extremely perplexing and 
difficult to conceive of the Son of God as an historical 
person, and, at the same time, as existing before the world, it 
must be regarded as an essential progress of Christian thought 
in its connection with the Jewish gnosis, that John represents 
the ante-mundane Son of God as the world-creating, and 
world-upholding and enlightening, personal Logos, and as 
being born the historical Son of God through the incarnation. 

If now this development of thought (gedankenbildung) 
took in any degree a natural direction, it is impossible not 
to perceive the immediate historical connection of John’s 
doctrine with the more developed Alexandrian doctrine of the 
Logos, as it appears in Philo. No earlier and no other view 
of the Logos gives so much light and connection to the pro- 
positions of John as that of Philo. The resemblance of the 
latter, especially in relation to the first five propositions of 
the prologue, is obvious, and extends in part even to the ex- 
pression. It does not, however, oblige us to suppose an 
immediate use of Philo on the part of John. We must, then, 
since Philo’s representation can scarcely be said to be origi- 
nal, suppose that the matured Alexandrian gnostic doctrine of 
the Logos was at that time already éstablished in certain fun- 
damental propositions and expressions, which were used in 
essentially the same way by all. 

If now, in view of these closer definitions, we would ex- 
plain John’s idea of the Logos from the doctrine of Philo, we 
must, in the first place, regard it as an established historical 
datum, that John, like Philo, understood by the Logos the 
personal hypostasis of the Divine word, which, being in its 
essence one with substantial wisdom, or including this in itself 
as the light of the world, is the Divine power, by which God, 
who is in himself hidden (John i. 18), reveals himself in the 
world, as creating, upholding, and enlightening it. 

Of this Logos John asserts, that he did not first originate 
with the historical Christ, as the temporal word of God which 
Christ spake upon earth, and that he did not proceed from 
the created world ; but that he was in the beginning, before 
the world, with God (mg0¢ 1év Oedv), and was God (@sd¢ a» 
6 hoyoc). This proposition, notwithstanding its brevity, has 
distinct reference to the more complete course of thought in 
Philo, according to which the Logos, though, on the one hand, 
a different person from the Divine povds, (6 Osdc,) and having 
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an independent existence out of God, as a different person, 
stands, nevertheless, on the other hand, in such intimate fel- 
lowship with the Divine Being, that, as the pure image, the 
perfect glory, of God, he may in a certain sense (é xatazg7- 
ox) be called the Divine Logos, the second God (@:ds 
hoyog, 0 Jevtegos Oxdc). 

Like Philo, John views the Logos especially in his reveal- 
ing activity in the world. So also, in verse third, he repre- 
sents the creation of the world in the same manner as Philo, 
making the Logos the mediating instrument (de) of the same. 
Finally, what Philo expressly says of the Logos as the foun- 
tain of all life in the world, as the dispenser of light, wisdom, 
and virtue among men, John brings together briefly, in verse 
fourth, in the words, ‘‘ In him was life, and the life was the 
light of men”? (‘Ev avrg fy yr, xai 1 Sur qv 10 pas THY aY- 
Sownwy). 

But John’s view of the Logos is an essentially Christian 
doctrine, and is so far different from that of Philo. The 
latter is, in its root, dualistic ; that of John, monotheistic. Ac- 
cording to Philo, the personality of God first commenced with 
the Logos. The God hidden in himself is a predicateless 
and nameless (pantheistic ?) substance. But John through- 
out conceives of God as eternal personal love. Thus the 
hypostasis of the Logos has in him a different signification 
from that which it has in Philo. Of this more below. 

Even in verse third, an important difference is discernible. 
When John with great emphasis declares that without the 
Logos nothing was made which was made, he appears to set 
himself against the Jewish gnosis, which excepted the wdm, 
the matter, from the Divine creation, and ascribed to it an 
existence before the creation of the world. Now I believe 
that Philo could not have admitted the proposition of John, 
unless he had at the same time said that the vin was nothing 
made or created. But against this, on the other hand, John 
would have protested. If, now, there is contained in this verse 
an element peculiar to positive Biblical revelation, which in- 
cludes the principle of the creation of the world out of noth- 
ing, then may we also say that John goes back to the purer 
doctrine of the Old ‘Testament respecting the creation of the 
world by the word and the wisdom of God. 

With this, perhaps, is connected another difference, which 
appears in verse fifth. Here the darkness, which did not re- 
ceive the light, is a pure ethical conception ; while, in Philo, 
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the contrast between light and darkness has a physical basis, 
and consequently has its necessity in the Opposition between 
the light-essence of God and the dark viy. The idea, that 
the Logos was not known by the world simply on account of 
the fault of men, is foreign to Philo. 

The most important difference, however, appears in the 
circumstance, that John, while he maintains that the real 
Word of God became man in Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, and truly lived among men, excludes the Docetic 
principle of Philo’s gnosis, and directs the doctrine of the 
Logos into the path of Christian faith in the real connection 
between the Divine and the human, —in the immediate Divine 
likeness of the whole man. Such an application of the idea 
of the Logos was, as has been already remarked, impossible 
to Philo, and to all who received the Docetic principle of the 
Alexandrian gnosis. When Philo calls the Logos ) edn Dis 
or adn dives aivF euros, 0 7) m90¢ ohn Peay cer Sownog, or ri xor sixova 
av Fownos, av Fowmos Ozov or ougarioc, this conception is to such 
a degree different from the proposition of John, 0 doyog oags 
éyevero, that Philo says expressly, 0 ovgarog [avPommoc] ate 
xar eixove Osov yeyovac, PIagras xal auvokws yeodovg ovsias 
auétozos.* Thus, according to Philo, there is no immediate 
likeness of God in the man of the race of Adam, while, ac- 
cording to John, the Logos came to a true manifestation in 
actual earthly human nature. Manifestations of the Logos in 
history occur, it is true, in Philo; but in reality only as a 
symbolized idea, in visions and dreams, in transient, chang- 
ing, now angelic, now human, forms. ‘These differences be- 
tween John and Philo flow, of course, from the principles of 
the Christian faith. ‘That John sets them forth so distinctly 
is, as we have seen in the Introduction, owing to the anti- 
gnostic tendency of his whole Gospel. ‘This, however, is to 
be referred immediately, not to Philo and the Jewish-Alex- 
andrian gnosis of the time, but, as we have already shown, to 
the false gnostic tendencies in the Christian community. 

Let us now turn to the special interpretation of the pro- 
logue, and see how far John has solved his problem, that of 
making the unity of the eternalt with the temporal personality 
of the Son of God conceivable in the form of the Alexandrian 





* Allegor. I. 49. 

+ The author does not appear to use the word eternal in a strict sense, 
that is, in the sense of timeless. On the contrary, he sa m in page 295 of 
his Commentary, that the doctrine of an eternal personal Logos, in the sense 
of timeless (aeltlans}, arose in the Church after the time of John. — Tr. 
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doctrine of the Logos without the Alexandrian emanatism 
and dualism. 

[ The author then proceeds to explain ch. i. 1-18, verse by 
verse. Of this explanation | shall translate only what relates 
to verse first, in a form somewhat abridged, and then proceed 
to his excursus on the prologue. — TR. ] 

As if he intended to describe the creation anew, John says, 
verse first, according to the expression in Gen. i. 1, ‘Ev agxn 
(m-we72), ‘* In the beginning.” In this reference to the 
Mosaic history of the creation, the expression is to be under- 
stood in the same sense, that is, as denoting ‘* the beginning 
of things.”” From the connection of the prologue, especially 
in verse third, it more distinctly appears that this expression 
conveys the idea of ‘* ante-mundane,”’ the 0 row tov xdapov 
sivas Of ch. xvil. 5. A comparison of the verse with Prov. 
vili. 22-25, Jesus Sirach xxiv. 9, and with the analogous 
representation of the Logos in Philo, confirms this supposi- 
CO 05545 The verb 7», ** was,”’ is designed to express 
the idea, that John, from the historical stand-point of the 
‘¢ Word manifested in the flesh,’ sets forth, in verses first 
and second, ‘his existence before this manifestation, namely, 
before the world ; and in verses third and fourth, the activity 
of the Aoyog in relation to the world, and in it. Whether, 
and how far, John regarded the Logos as ayevyntos, or as 
mgwtotoxos muons xtivewc, like Paul, (Col. i. 16,) does not ap- 
pear from this passage. 

After John has asserted the primitive ante-imundane exist- 
ence of the Logos, he adds, as a closer designation of the 
same, “ xai 0 Aoyog ny moog Tov Ozovr.” . 2... If we go back 
to the analogous passages in Prov. xiii. 30, where wisdom 
says, uy mag avr, io¥x, that in Sirach i. 1, xa? wer avrod 
got tic tov aiwve, and in the Book of Wisdom ix. 4, where 
cogia is represented as the magedgog of the Divine throne, and 
finally in Philo, where the Logos is called the onaddg Ocod and 
the oixog Osov, it must be supposed, from the historical connec- 
tion of the expression, that John intended to convey the idea 
of the most intimate immediate fellowship.of the Logos with 
God, — the being near him, present with him. If the phrase 
“nv naga 7 Oe@, oF “ngdg 1 O@,” had been used, there 
could be no doubt in the case. But that ‘* mg0¢ tov Orov” 
can also, according to classical usage, have the same mean- 


_ ing, seems to be established by the observations of Fritsche * 





* Comment. ad Marc. vi. 3. Winer’s Gram. § 53. h. 
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and Winer. As to New Testament usage, Mark vi. 3 ; 
Matt. xiii. 56; Mark ix. 19; Matt. xxvi. 55; 1 Cor. xvi. 
6,7; Gal. i. 1, 18, and iv. 18, — afford sufficient confirm- 
ation of such a meaning. The same thought is more plainly 
expressed in i. 18, ‘¢°O wy sig tov xddmoy tov matgos, and mM 
xvii. 5, ‘* mage ool.” ..... It is evident from the expres- 
sion, that John had not in mind the immanent Logos, but the 
hoyos Meoqogixos. 

Re: me Of the last proposition in the verse, “Kat @e0g 7» 
6 hoyos,”’ 0 hoyos being regarded as the subject of the propo- 
sition, there are two possible explanations. 

The first is, that John, by the assertion of the unity of the 

Logos with God («ai @edg 7r 0 Aoyos), designs to guard against 
the idea of such a difference between the Logos and God being 
implied in the expression, ‘‘ and the Logos was with God” 
(gc tov Osdv), as would cause this expression to be under- 
stood in a sense more or less polytheistical. In this case, 
the proposition ‘‘ and the Logos was God” would mean 
that the hypostatical Logos was no other than God himself, 
or the immanent Logos. 
_ The second explanation is, that John designs by xai @e0¢ 
4v 0 hoyos to define more closely the idea of the fellowship, or 
the immediate relation, of the Logos with God, which is implied 
in 290s tov Oeov, so that it may not be understood in too wide 
or loose a sense. 

The first explanation is that of the ancients. It lies at the 
foundation of the Church doctrine of the Trinity. But, with 
all its plausibility, I must reject it, on the following grounds : 
First, why has not John more definitely expressed the sup- 
posed antithesis by a dé or an adda? = ‘The particle xai is too 
feeble and ambiguous to express the meaning above mention- 
ed. Secondly, why does he not, in the second verse, which 
has so close a connection with the first, resume the entirely 
new thought which the words, according to this explanation, 
would contain? Further, if he had intended to express the 
personal unity, or unity of being, of the Logos with @edc, then 
the expression 0 Oroc, that is, Ord¢ with the article, might have 
been expected to be used. On account of the possible am- 
biguity of Os0¢ without the article, the latter should not have 
been omitted. Finally, what obliges us, with Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, to press the idea of the ftegor, the étsgorns, of the 
Logos, which is, it is true, implied in 1go¢ tov Ocov, so closely 
as to be compelled to regard the following proposition, xa? 
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Osis Hv 6 Aoyos, as a monotheistic qualification or removal of 
it? In fact, the personal difference of the Logos would in 
this way be not merely limited, but altogether annihilated. 
But this could not have been the design of John, who in a 
special manner proceeds on the idea of the Acyos agoqogixds. 

The second explanation is, on the contrary, justified by 
the connection, as well as by the phraseology. John intends 
to say that the ante-mundane Logos is agoc ro» @eor, that is, 
in such fellowship with God, stands in such a relation to him, 
that he may be called God. If now there is any historical, 
though it may be a mediate, connection between the represen- 
tation of John and Philo, then is Oss to be taken in the same 
sense in which Philo, in order to distinguish the Logos from 
the absolute God, (6 Q¢0s,) calls him simply @s0¢,* without 
the article, and even 6 devregog Oza, the second God, but with 
the express addition that this last expression is used only 
figuratively (év xatayoyos). If, as we have seen, John un- 
derstood by the Logos a real Divine person, and yet, as a 
Christian apostle, certainly adhered to the monotheistic idea 
of God ina higher and far purer degree (xvii. 3, 1 John 
v. 20) than Philo, then must he, not less than Philo, have 
understood the O¢0¢ 7» 6 Aoyoc, ** the word was God,” in a 
figurative sense (é xarmyeyjos). “Thus the meaning of O¢cg 
would be nearly the same as that of Qsiog, ‘* Divine.”? But 
this [that is, the exact equivalence of Osiog and @e0c] is 
not allowed by New Testament usage. We must, then, take 
Osos without the article, in the indefinite sense of a Divine 
nature or a Divine being, as distinguished from the definite 
absolute God, 6 Qe0¢, the avtddeoc of Origen. Thus the Osos 
of John answers to the image of God (sixw» rod Oeov) of 
Paul, Coil. i. 15. 

This agreement of the doctrine with that of Paul is no 
mean historical confirmation of our interpretation, although, in 
the dogmatical analysis of it, there is the disadvantage of being 
obliged to regard the doyos in a subordinate relation to God. 
Still, however, the idea of unity of nature is implied in the 
representation of John. 

Having now finished our grammatical explanation of the 
prologue of John, we are able to answer the question, whether 
and how far John has succeeded in the object proposed to 





* De Somniis I. 599. Comp. Origen. Comment. in Ev. Joan. Tom. II. 
§ 1-3. 
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himself, — that of expressing, in the form of the Alexandrian 
doctrine of the Logos, the unity of the ante-mundane and eter- 
nal with the historical personality of Christ, that is, his per- 
sonal pre€xistence ; a doctrine which the Evangelist has plainly 
expressed in ch. viil. 58, and xvii. 5. ° 

The question is two-fold. The first claim to a satisfactory 
solution of it belonged to the first readers of the Gospel. Did 
John give an'explanation of the subject satisfactory to those 
readers, and to those who were at the same stand-point of 
Christian philosophy with them? This purely historical 
question undoubtedly lies within the limits of an exegetical 
commentary. 

Another question, however, remains, namely, how far the 
doctrinal representation of the prologue is satisfactory at the 
present day, at our present stand-point of Christian philosophy. 
If the Gospel be a truly apostolical and canonical writing, 
this question is theologically necessary. It is a question, 
however, which belongs to the province of dogmatic and sys- 
tematic theology, and the discussion of it belongs to an excur- 
sus rather than to a commentary on the Gospel of John. But 
since a comparison of the earlier and more modern modes of 
thinking, and of the essential idea with its forms of manifes- 
tation, must essentially contribute to a full understanding of 
the prologue of John, such an excursus would seem to be 
fully justified. 

I. When John says, that Jesus Christ, the only-begotten. 
Son of God, was the Logos made man, and that the Logos 
was an ante-mundane, eternal, ever active, revealing hyposta- 
sis (offenbarungs-hypostase) , and as such, a different hy postasis 
from God himself, a personal, self-conscious Divine being, 
it appears plain, how, according to the prevalent philosophy, 
or gnosis, of the times, Christ could assert that he existed 
before Abraham, yea, before the foundation of the world. 
The conception of the Logos in this sense, and in this appli- 
cation, was admitted and intelligible. But John says, more- 
over, that the Logos ‘ became flesh.” This was the peculiarly 
Christian word of the problem, and in this sense the concep- 
tion was foreign to the Alexandrian philosophy, and in itself 
attended with difficulty. The greater importance Jobn attrib- 
utes to it, the more exactly, one would think, should he have 
defined so enigmatical a proposition. But this he has not 
done. When, in another part of the prologue, he speaks of 
the coming of the Logos ‘into the world,” and ‘* to his 
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own,”’ this presupposes the “ ougs éyévero,” but does not ex- 
plain it. In the Gospel, we find also the figurative represen- 
tation of the coming down of Christ from heaven (ch. iii. 12, 
etc. 3 but this is only a metaphorical expression for the o Mowe 
cas éysvEto, — not an explanation, — not a more exact defini- 
tion of it. This will be the more evident, when we consider 
that the representation of the descent of Christ from heaven, 
his ascent into it, and his continual residence in heaven, seems 
almost to confound the difference between the historical and 
ante-historical person of Christ. 

More definite and clear is the representation of the send- 
ing of the Son by the Father. But here the question arises, 
whether this sending is to be conceived - as aegis to a 
prophetic call, (Comp, i. 6; Matt. i. 1; Hagg. 1. 13,) or 
to the mission of an angel. Only the ‘conception, which 
implies a superhuman “person as sent, would express the 
Aoyos oags éyévetw. But still the peculiar enigma remains un- 
explained, how we are to conceive of the proper human birth 
of the pre€xistent personal Logos into the historic person of 
Jesus Christ, without confounding the Divine and human 
form of being. That John, by the terms 0 doyog oags éyevero, 
intended to express a proper human birth of the Logos, ad- 
mits of no doubt. The expression, tgyeoFa: év oagxi, (1 John 
iv. 2,) also implies actual birth in human form. If, however, 
an angel could not, according to any Biblical mode of repre- 
sentation, be conceived of as being born in a truly human 
manner, it follows that the proposition, 0 doyog cagt éyéveto, 
could not be made intelligible to the Jews by a representa- 
tion borrowed from the mission of angels into the world. 
Now it must be assumed that John, by this expression, ‘‘ the 
word became flesh,” could not have meant to utter a concep- 
tion that would be unintelligible to the readers of his time. 
As he has said nothing for the purpose of explaining it, he 
must have supposed that the proposition, with all its singu- 
larity and mysteriousness, was not too difficult to be appre- 
hended by his contemporaries. The most expressive anal- 
ogy relating to it was afforded by the Platonic doctrine of 
the preéxistence of human souls. So peculiar and mysteri- 
ous a fact as the incarnation of the Logos could be made 
conceivable only by analogy. That this doctrine of the 
preéxistence of human souls was prevalent among the Jews 
of Alexandria before the time of Philo is evident from the 
Wisdom of Solomon viii. 19, 20. Philo also expressly 
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asserts it, in the book De Gigant. (Mang. I. 263, ete.) If, 
according to Philo, the rational human soul existed before 
its manifestation in the body as a real person, and even as an 
image of the absolute, original Logos, then the proposition 
of John, 06 Adyos axes éyeveto, though it may have continued 
to be incomprehensible to the idealistic Philo, ‘must, to the 
Christian thinker, who had faith in the historical Son of God, 
have been conceivable by reason of the fact that it was anal- 
ogous to the corporeal birth of the preéxistent human soul. 
It is true that no distinct traces of this mode of explaining 
the matter are to be found in the Apostolic age. But since 
this view distinctly appears afterwards in the Alexandrian 
Fathers, especially in Origen, it must be supposed, that, 
though undeveloped and unexpressed, it was the view which 
lay at the foundation of the Apostle’s conception of the in- 
carnation of the Logos. 

Under these suppositions, John has, by his representation 
of the word becoming man, succeeded in making intelligible, 
to his contemporaries at least, the unity of the ante-mundane 
and eternal with the historical and temporal personality in 
the consciousness of Christ. ; 

But Christian faith in the only-begotten Son of God has in 
the proposition of John, 6 doyog oags éyéveto, not only the orig- 
inal explanation of his problem, but, so far as this explana- 
tion proceeded from the genuine Apostolic spirit, the perma- 
nent rule for its explanation in the Christian Church. The 
whole development of the Christian doctrine respecting the 
person of Christ rests in a preéminent manner on the prologue 
of John. We can plainly perceive in history how the most 
diverse and free modes of thinking have found their true 
position and have been united in this canon or form. But 
while John may have explained the great problem of the 
Christian faith according to the philosophy or mode of think- 
ing prevalent among Christians of his age, he did, by his prop- 
Osition, o Adyos cag’ éyéveto, tie a new knot in relation to modes 
of thinking which were to prevail among Christians in later 
times. ‘The history of doctrines authorizes the conclusion, 
that, the more this proposition has been taken in its original 
historical sense, the greater difficulty has been found in the 
dogmatical exposition of it. 

If we regard it as an established point, that John under- 
stood by the Logos, the absolute, eternal, revealing hypostasis, 
of God, not a mere relation of God in himself, or to the 
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world, but a personal conscious being out of God, exalted 
above all angels, but having the same personality as angels, 
then it is impossible to explain the proposition, ** the Logos 
became man,” without the aid of Origen’s doctrine of pre- 
existence.* If all the real personality of Christ was already 
included in the eternal [that is, the preéxistent] Logos, then 
no truly human personality can be conceived of as existing in 
his historical incarnation. For if by human personality we 
understand not merely an individual human body, but a proper 
conscious human mind, then this conscious human mind, 
being, notwithstanding all its resemblance to God, essentially 
different from the conscious personal Logos, could, in the 
incarnation, neither have been active as the law of the human 
nature, nor have existed as a concrete manifestation. For, 
in this case, Christ must have had a double, and essentially 
different, consciousness, namely, the Logos consciousness, 
and the human consciousness. But, as John could not 
have conceived of such a double personal Christ, it follows 
that the Divine consciousness of the Logos must have absorb- 
ed the proper human consciousness, as being different from 
it, and inferior to it. How, then, would men have conceived 
of it? Asa sort of transubstantiation of the human person- 
ality into the Divine, the eternal attributes of the former being 
retained ? In this case, the incarnation of the Logos would 
be nothing more than the mere embodying of it, the clothing 
of it with the mere outward form of a man. This would evi- 
dently be semi-Docetism, if not Docetism itself, in manifest 
contradiction to John and to the rest of the New Testament. 
If, then, with John, we are obliged to suppose the entire 
humanity of Christ, and thus his full consciousness of human 
personality as existing in the incarnated Logos, and yet regard 
the Logos as an eternal [or preéxistent] personal being, then 
do we again fall into the danger of attributing a double per- 
sonality to Christ. 

If now we attempt to elude this danger by the supposition 





* Origen held the opinion, that the absolute Logos became man before the 
birth of Christ ; and that there was a union of the preéxistent human soul 
of Christ with the Divine Logos, as a necessary medium of the incarnation 
of God in the human body, which was otherwise inconceivable. ‘ Non 
enim possibile erat, Dei naturam corpori sine mediatore misceri.”” (De 
Princip. 2, 6. 4, 31.) But, from the manner in which Origen expresses this 
idea, it is evident, that, in the same degree in which the preéxistent human 
soul of Christ was conceived of as living and personal, the Logos must 
have been regarded as an impersonal power or attribute of God. 
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of a mysterious personal’ union, or communicatio naturarum 
et idiomatum, there still remains the difficulty of explaining 
the relation of such a personal Logos to the Supreme Being 
in consistency with the doctrine of the unity of God. In the 
system of Philo, such a Logos presented no difficulty. In 
Philo, the Logos is, after all, only God become personal 
through the revelation of himself; differing, indeed, from the 
God hidden in himself, without attributes, but differing only in 
so far as the personal subjectivity differs from its general sub- 
stance. But, in my opinion, every breath of the view, 
according to which God is not conceived of as absolutely 
personal, as eternal love and wisdom, before any revelation, 
or rather without any revelation, in the world, obscures the 
pure mirror of the spirit of the New Testament. If, accord- 
ing to John, God is in himself the only true God, then every 
real person out of him, though ever so exalte@#, and how long 
soever existing before the material world, must still be subor- 
dinate and created. ‘This appears to me to be the truth con- 
tained in Arianism. Even the hypothesis of Origen concern- 
ing the eternal generation of the Logos will not remove this 
relation of subordination, any more than the supposition of an 
eternal creation of the world would remove the dependence of 
the world. But the Catholic Church development has with 
reason protested against this theory. According to it, the 
Christian doctrine of the Divine unity is not maintained in its 
purity, nor is the incarnation of the Logos explained, without 
a transmutation of an ante-mundane into a human person. 

If now it should be maintained that the Logos must be an 
eternal person, or personality in God himself, I will not again 
attempt * to unfold the difficulties which attend this view, 
but only insist on the fact, that, in the prologue of John, no 
such view is expressed, or even intimated. On the contrary, 
every thing in it shows that John thought of no other Logos 
than the Aoyog mgoqogixos. This is the sure result of exegeti- 
cal criticism. But so long as the hypostatical character of 





* Dr. Lucke here refers to a Letter of his on the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the German Journal, ‘ Studien und Kritiken,” for 1840, Vol. I. p. 63, in 
which he has ably refuted the attempts of Billroth, 'Twesten, and others, to 
defend and explain an immanent or real Trinity ; i. e. the orthodox doc- 
trine of the Church. In this letter, he maintains that neither the prologue 
of John, nor any other part of Scripture, gives the least support to an imma- 
nent or ontological Trinity. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in his view, 
refer only to the modes in which one God, in one person, makes himself 
known to the world ; the Trinity thus being, to use his own expression, a 
holy prism, through which God is seen by men. — Tr. 
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this Adyog mgoqogixds of John is borne in mind, that is, that a 
real person is denoted by it, the. Arian view of the subject 
is inevitable. If, on the other hand, we understand by the 
Logos of John, not a real person, but only an objectively real, 

revealing relation, (objective-reale, offenbarungs-relation, etc. ) 
power, or action ‘of the personal God, then will not only the 
doctrine of the Divine unity be preserved i in its purity, but 
the ante-mundane existence of the Logos, his indwelling in the 
world, and the human origin of Christ, will be made clearly 
conceivable. But then the difficulty will be to explain the 
phraseology of John, in his prologue, in consistency with this 
view. For this phraseology seems to indicate clearly a pre- 
existent personal Logos. ‘There appears to me, therefore, 
to be no other escape from the difficulties which embarrass 
the subject, than, now that we have finished the historical in- 
terpretation, to'make a careful distinction, with a view to the 
dogmatical analysis, between the essential thought contained 
in the prologue and the form of representation belonging to 
the time. In this view, it will be necessary to examine more 
particularly the real import and dogmatical value of the con- 
ception of a personal Logos in the religious philosophy of the 
times. 

From our historical examination of the idea of the Logos, 
it has appeared, that the hy postatizing of the wisdom and word 
of God into a real and proper person is not found in the 
canonical development of the Old Testament revelation. In 
the Old Testament, the wisdom of God appears only as an 
attribute, and the word of God only as the revealing action 
(offenbarungs-action) of the personal God, which creates the 
world, and acts in the world. Both the wisdom and the word 
of God are personified ; but this is only a mode of representa- 
tion, a matter of language. Both are conceived of as essen- 
tially necessary, and in full reality in the world as well as in 
God, but without any hypostatic or proper personality. 

Since now the proper personality of the Divine word has 
not its origin in the Old Testament, and is not necessary in 
the Old Testament, but made its first appearance in the 
Alexandrian philosophy, and arose from the Platonic mode of 
thinking at the time, we have a right, in my opinion, to con- 
clude that the hypostatizing of the Logos into an actual per- 
son belongs not to what is to be regarded as essential Divine 
revelation in the Gospel of John, but only to the means of 


representation which the gnosis or philosophy of the times 
afforded. 
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If this be the case, we have only to inquire how that 
gnostic form of thought or representation is to be under- 
stood. Ritter * has said, ‘‘ The object of the ideal theory 
of Plato was not to demonstrate the reality and absolute sub- 
sistence of individual things, or even of their several species 
and genera, but merely to establish the reality of certain ideas 
in the soul and the reason, which are susceptible of distinc- 
tion, and may and ought to be the objects of science. This 
is what is meant by the reality of ideas in the Platonic theo- 
ry. They are not separate, self-subsisting things, energies, 
or substances, but merely certain determinations in the Divine 
reason, admitting of distinction, according to which the True, 
in the phenomena of the world and in science, is ordered and 
arranged ; they are so far real and actual as, being copied 
in every individual soul after the measure of its intelligence, 
they have corresponding to them a real determination in the 
reason of God, which is the true law of all modes of existence 
in the world. ‘They are said to subsist absolutely in and for 
themselves, because they must severally be conceived each 
with a determinate difference, and every entity corresponding 
to therm with a determinate difference from every other en- 
tity, in and by itself.” 

Looking at the subject from this point of view, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish the hypostatizing of the Logos from the 
permanent hypostatic personality of the same. According to 
the use of language in philosophic discourse, vadotacs prima- 
rily expresses only the reality, the real existence, of an idea, 
in contradistinction from mere tugaus f (appearance) ; hence, 
also, it denotes independent existence, va0utacw idiar, in con- 
tradistinction from that which is derived or mediate. Philo 
does not use the word in connection with the Logos, though 
it occurs elsewhere in his writings. But we may say with 
truth, that he hypostatizes the Logos, that is, he ascribes to 
it, in a strict sense, a real existence, and, indeed, a necessary 
Divine existence, in contradistinction from mere Zugaaie, 
gartacia, énivoe. ‘The hy postatizing of the doves in this 
sense presents in general, and to our apprehensions in modern 
times, no difficulty. But by the gnosis, or prevailing philoso- 
phy, of that time, the Logos was conceived of as a personal 





* History of Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 361. Eng. Trans., p. 372 of the 
original. 
t On the use of irdaraais, see Bleek’s Commentar zu Hebr. i. 3. 
t See Aristot. de Mundo, c. 4. § 19. 
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hypostasis, as a real and proper person, out of God. This 
was, in that age, the immediate, appropriate expression of the 
thought. But, on this very account, it is not the necessary 
thought itself, significant for all minds in every age. If, in the 
connection of Christian thought, we in this age are unable to 
form or realize the conception of a real, absolute, Divine, 
personal Logos, then may the representation of such a Logos 
be regarded by us as only a temporary form of thought, the 
enunciation of a real Christian truth expressed in a form 
suited to the times, which was rather intimated than imme- 
diately expressed in the language used. 

The idea of the hypostatic personality of the Logos arose 
in its time out of the tendency of the ancients, especially the 
Hebrews, harmless in itself, to personify abstract ideas. 
Another source of it, however, as is manifest in Philo, was 
the polytheistic and demonologistic mode of thinking of the 
times. ‘T'he unconscious power of the truth may be implied 
in the tendency to conceive of all spirit-life in the world as 
personal. But it is one thing to conceive of an angel, and 
quite another to conceive of the absolute personality of the 
Logos as different from the absolute personality of God. If, 
now, Philo himself could not otherwise complete this last con- 
ception than by comparing the absolute Logos with an arch- 
angel, or a second God, (still being unable, as a monotheist, 
to concede truth to this last representation,) — if it be found 
also, that, notwithstanding the emphasis which he appears to 
place upon the personality of the Logos, the more general 
conception of hypostasis, in the sense of Plato’s ‘* idea,” will 
yet sometimes show itself in his writings, — then may we well 
maintain that the hypostatic personality of the Logos was in 
his time only the clearest and strongest expression of the 
truth, that the Logos, both in God and in the world, was not 
mere tugeors, or éxivore, but a true hypostasis, a necessary en- 
tity in the idea of God; and that it was, though not of the 
world, yet the world-creating, eternal, revealing power, or 
revealing action, of the personal God. The more all action, 
every attribute, and all power of the personal God is personal, 
— that is, independent of the world, in itself free, — the more, 
in order to express this, might the Logos be conceived of as a 
personal hypostasis, or an hypostatic personality in this sense, 
no clear distinction being made between personification and 
real personality......* 





* I omit here a page or two of remarks on a peculiar theory of Weisse. 


— Tr. 
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In this explanation of John’s representation of the Logos, 
we have a twofold advantage: first, that the phrase o Aoyog 
oxgs éyéveto becomes intelligible without any Docetic transmu- 
tation of a Divine person into a human one, and without giv- 
ing up the immediate creative and revealing power of God, 
the incarnation of the Logos ; secondly, that the conception 
of the Logos, freed from the gnostic form which it assumed 
in the time of John, is brought back to its true Old Testa- 
ment ground and import, and consequently, to its permanent, 
dogmatic, that is, its essential, religious value. It is true, 
that, in the expressions of Christ concerning his personal pre- 
existence (John viil. 57, xvii. 5) there may appear to be an 
insuperable objection to the view which has been given. For 
how, it may be asked, can these expressions be reconciled 
with our view of the Logos, without abandoning their original 
signification ? It would seem to be becoming in a Christian 
theologian to leave the Logos of John, in its origina] expres- 
sion, as an inexplicable mystery, rather than, by a forced inter- 
pretation, to weaken the meaning of the words of Christ. But 
the question is, whether John’s mode of understanding those 
words, conformed as it is to the prevailing doctrine of the 
Logos in his day, was the original sense in which Christ under- 
stood them. If we have no right to assume that Jesus spoke 
in conformity with the prevailing doctrine of the Logos, then 
we are allowed to distinguish the sense in which John under- 
stood those expressions from that in which Christ used them. 
But we are not allowed to suppose that Jesus uttered any 
thing essentially different from what John has recorded. If, 
then, we trace back those expressions of Christ to the Old 
Testament ground on which he stood, and remember that 
there was in him a perfect human consciousness, we may 
understand the essential meaning of them to be, that Jesus, in 
the full consciousness of the Divine glory of the only-begot- 
ten, which dwelt in him from his birth, conceived of it in its 
eternal reality in the past, as well as in the future and present 
(comp. iii. 13); or rather, that, although existing in a 
human, and of course a finite, temporal* personality, he was 
yet conscious of being a perfect organ, or a perfect posses- 
sor, not only of the light and life, but of the eternal revealing 
power of God. If Christ could not have meant that he 
eternally preéxisted as the historical Son of God, then he 





* That is, not existing as a person before his birth. — Tr. 
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could have understood his eternal preéxistence only in an 
ideal sense, that is, in reference to the eternal word, as this 
phrase is used in the Old ‘Testament. 

I acknowledge the difficulties which attend this interpreta- 
tion of the passage ; but they vanish before the impossibility 
of conceiving of a double real personality in Christ, —the one 
eternal and Divine, and the other finite and human, — whether 
regarded as distinct, or as fused into each other without distinc- 
tion. ‘This supposition makes a specific difference of nature 
between Christ and us his brethren, which renders not only the 
true Son of man, but the truly redeeming Son of God, incon- 
ceivable to me. 

I fear not the Church, but love and honor it from my heart. 
But | love and honor it, because it is the Church, not of the 
letter and form, but of Christian truth and regulated freedom. 
In this it is implied that she has a certain and sure word of 
God in the Scriptures, and that she has also well-founded 
laws of human thought and language. But to understand the 
former in its fulness, and to apply the latter with correctness 
in their living freedom, is an infinite problem, to the solution 
of which unremitted labor is necessary. In this considera- 
tion is my justification and defence, not indeed for taking 
away any permanent truth from the prologue of John, but for 
departing in its explanation from the formularies of the Church. 

G. R. N., TR. 





Art. V.— BRAZER’S SERMONS.* 


WE gladly welcome another valuable addition to the many 
volumes of sermons which the affection and veneration of 
surviving relatives and friends for the memory of their authors 
have given to the public, — urged, usually, by the request of 
grateful parishioners, and the expressed wishes of others, who 
were occasional hearers and admirers of the living utterances 
of the men whose voices have ceased to be heard in the pul- 
pits they occupied, and whom we no longer meet in the 
places that have known them, and that are to know them 





* Sermons, by Joun Brazer,D.D. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 
12mo. pp. 367. 
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no more. However we may rejoice over these spolia opima, 
these rich trophies, which follow in the train, and in a meas- 
ure console us for the triumphs, of the universal conqueror, 
we cannot look back without a painful sense of bereavement 
upon the ravages which, within a few years, have been made 
in the ranks of our ministerial brotherhood, who have been 
the expounders, defenders, and ornaments of ‘‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints,”’ as we have learned it from the teach- 
ings, example, and spirit of its Divine ‘‘ author and finisher,”’ 
as transmitted to us in the Gospel records and epistles. 
Within these few years have been called to their heavenly 
rest and reward most of those who stood in the front rank of 
reformers of the popular faith, and who had to make their 
defence against a host of assailants that began the contro- 
versy which, some thirty or forty years since, gave occasion 
for the assumption, or acceptance, by the assailed, of the 
name of Unitarians, and for ‘‘a statement of reasons’ for 
rejecting the ‘Trinitarian and kindred dogmas, as held and 
taught by Calvinists, or the so-called Orthodox. Freeman, 
Kirkland, Channing, Greenwood, the Wares, father and son, 
the Whitmans, and, near to each other, Peabody of Spring- 
field and Brazer of Salem, with many others, in no long 
interval from the present, have left us ; who, by their public 
ministries and writings during their lives, and in the volumes, 
like that at the head of this article, published by their friends 
after their decease, have, in conjunction with many livin 
brethren, — long may they live !— given form and definite 
expression to the catholic and heart-cheering faith justly 
cherished and held most precious by a large, and everywhere 
increasing, community of believers. 

In the writings of these men may be found, expressed with 
clearness and power, both the negative and positive aspects 
of the Unitarian faith, and the doctrinal views they enter- 
tained, with their practical application to the government of 
the heart and life, or to the formation of the Christian charac- 
ter ; defended, urged, and enforced with equal strength and 
fairness of reasoning, with fervid and persuasive eloquence, 
with a broad and comprehensive charity, a serious, devout, 
and earnest spirit, a Christ-like compassion and love to the 
souls of men, a fearless fidelity of warning and tenderness of 
entreaty to the sinful, and ‘‘ beseeching”’ of all men to be recon- 
ciled to God, with a uniform reference to the Divine author- 
ity of Christ, and a resting of all they teach or require upon 
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‘* the truth as it is in Jesus,” carefully and reverently gath- 
ered from his words and deeds, his life, death, resurrection, 
and ascension to the Father, who sent him. These writ- 
ings, sufficiently doctrinal, but eminently practical and devo- 
tional, may challenge comparison with the writings upon sim- 
ilar topics of any like number of the clergy of any denomina- 
tion or church since the Reformation. They collectively 
constitute a respectable religious library, containing an ample 
exposition of the principles or doctrines, and practical requi- 
sitions, the devout and philanthropic, the holy and benignant, 
spirit of Liberal Christianity. 

The Sermons of Dr. Brazer may claim, and will find, a 
conspicuous place in this library. We owe their publication 
to a sentiment that does equal honor to the author and the 
editor. ‘The affection and veneration of the son for the 
memory of the father evince the love and faithful care of the 
father in the wise and affectionate training of the son. It is 
always beautiful, — this reciprocated affection of parent and 
child ; it is preéminently so, when it hallows to the child, and 
enshrines in his heart, the memory of the deceased parent. 
While parental love rarely fails to cherish and lavish its cares 
and tenderness upon the child, the child, it has been remark- 
ed, does not always or often cherish the memory of the 
parent with the enduring and deep affection with which a 
parent fondly broods over that of a child. The son could not 
possibly erect a more fitting monument to his father’s name 
than by the publication of these Sermons. It is not often 
that a posthumous publication of sermons does justice to their 
author. Whatever may be the scholarship and tact of the 
editor, it is in most cases scarcely possible that the manu- 
scripts, left without any idea that they were ever to be print- 
ed, should be as correct as the author would have made them, 
had he intended and prepared them for the press. In the 
case before us, it is well known that Dr. Brazer composed 
with the utmost care and finish whatever he delivered from 
the pulpit. His son, we presume, found the manuscripts in 
a state requiring very little alteration for the press. 

Dr. Brazer stood high among the eminent and eloquent 
preachers of our denomination. He early earned and sus- 
tained a distinguished reputation for scholarship, for classical 
elegance of style, for refined taste, a wide range of reading, a 
large and critical acquaintance with modern literature. Dur- 
ing a ministry of more than a quarter of a century, he was a 
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diligent student ; and while he gave more time and laborious 
thought than most of his brethren to the composition of his 
sermons, and to a careful preparation for the devotional ex- 
ercises of the pulpit, he was at the same time a faithful pastor, 
ready at every call to counsel or advise in private, to visit and 
comfort the mourner, the sick, and the aged, and to minister 
to the necessities of the poor of his charge by his own boun- 
ty or as almoner of the rich and charitable members of his 
congregation. We have in the brief memoir, prefixed to the 
Sermons by his son, a succinct account of his birth, educa- 
tion, and uneventful career, to his sudden decease, at the 
residence of a friend in a distant State, whither he had jour- 
neyed with his son for the recovery of his impaired health. 
Born in Worcester, (September 21, 1789,) where he receiv- 
ed a common school education, his parents wishing him to be 
fitted for a mercantile life, he passed several years of his mi- 
nority in a counting-room in Boston. His inclinations and 
tastes were in another direction ; and having prepared him- 
self in the brief space of nine months for entering Harvard 
College, he was admitted a member of the class that was 
graduated in 1813. ‘* By the middle of his Freshman year,” 
says a friend and classmate, ‘‘ he had taken his position, 
and was decidedly the first scholar of his class.”” He held 
this position through his collegiate course. He continued a 
resident graduate in the University from 1815 to 1820, and 
held successively the offices of Greek and Latin Tutor, and 
College Professor of Latin. At the close of the academic 
year 1819-20, he resigned his office of Latin Professor, and 
commenced preaching, as a candidate for the ministry. He 
very soon received and accepted an invitation from the North 
Society in Salem to become their pastor, and was ordained 
November 14, 1820. He retained his connection with this 
society till his decease, on the 24th of February, 1846, — 
a period of twenty-six years and some months. 

The tenor of his days during his ministry was not marked 
by any signal outward vicissitudes till towards its close. It 
resembled that of any other happily settled, popular clergy- 
man, and cherished pastor of a wealthy, united, intelligent, 
not to say fashionable, society in our cities. An occasional 
journey, as an invited companion with some opulent individ- 
ual or family of his congregation, and now and then a tempo- 
rary absence and respite from his labors in summer, varied the 
ordinary course of his ministerial life." His health was sensi- 
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bly impaired in his latter years ; and the sudden death, in 1843, 
of his excellent wife, ‘‘ who,’’ says the memoir, ‘‘ had 
shared his joys and his sorrows, who had always consoled him 
in the dark hours of perplexity and trial, — though it left him 
prostrate and crushed, and seemed to sever the principal tie 
that bound him -to society, — concentrated his efforts more 
entirely upon his pastoral duties, and made his study, the 
sick-room, and the abode of death, places in which the ener- 
gies of his body were occupied and exhausted.”? He never 
but very partially recovered from the effects of the blow that 
thus ‘* prostrated and crushed”’ him. 

Dr. Brazer, on his entrance upon the duties of his ministry, 
brought with him from the University a reputation for talents, 
scholarship, fine writing, and eloquence, which it would have 
tasked powers of the highest order to sustain. As _ the 
Apostle charged the young preacher Timothy, he ‘“ gave 
himself wholly to his ministry.”? His brilliant performances 
in the pulpit were admired and applauded. His congregation 
comprised a large portion of cultivated intellect and refined 
literary taste. It is next to impossible that a preacher should 
not prepare his sermons with a view to satisfy this generally 
very influential class of his hearers. What attracts and 
pleases these usually becomes most attractive and agreeable 
to the rest. Thus a sort of taste for fine preaching is gener- 
ated, and pervades the congregation. ‘I'he hearers go to 
church not so much to worship as to admire and be de- 
lighted with the preaching. ‘They become in this way a 
congregation of critics, and they listen to a sermon as to an 
oration or secular lecture, or to the performance of an actor, 
-— to judge of its merits or defects, according to their tastes, 
or as it meets or comes short of their ideas of what preaching 
should be. They assemble rather to be judges than to learn 
how they are to be doers of the word, or to be told what they 
must be and do to inherit eternal life. ‘‘ If thou judge the 
law,”’ says St. James, ‘‘ thou art not a doer of the law, but 
a judge.” Have there not been, are there not yet, city con- 


gregations, ay, and humble imitators of them in the country, 
to whom this reproach belongs ? Although Dr. Brazer, as 
we have said, neglected no pastoral duty, or ever denied 
himself to any that called on him for any purpose or object 
that came within the province of his official oversight and 
functions, his time was occupied chiefly in the composition 
of his sermons, in writing for this and other periodicals, in 
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replenishing his mind with new acquisitions of theological, 

religious, and moral science, and general knowledge, by study 
and reading, that, like the well- Jnstrocted scribe, he might 
bring forth out of his treasury things new and old to enrich 
and diversify his instructions from the pulpit. His ministry 
in this respect contrasts strongly with that of a recently de- 
ceased brother,* noticed on another page, who was most of 
his time occupied with out-door activities, visiting and assist- 
ing widows and orphans in their afflictions, physician and 
caterer to his sick poor, helping many in many ways, — for 
help was always needed by many of his flock, — in short, ha- 
bitually going about from house to house doing good. Dr. 
Brazer, having comparatively few in his parish that were in 
need of such offices and helps, was much less abroad among 
his people, and confined himself much more to his study. 

He who commences his ministry with more than an ordinary 
degree of popularity, as a preacher, has to task his faculties 
severely to prevent its decline. Incessant toil of the brain, 
and frequent consumption of the midnight oil, will be requi- 
site, to keep alive the interest he has excited. ‘This he may 
do for a time, if health and brain do not falter. This did 
Dr. Brazer, whose sermons bore marks of intense mental 
effort, of unsparing labor of the file, and were in a style to 
satisfy the most fastidious and exacting literary taste. 

The tone and complexion of most of the sermons in the 
collection before us partake much of the sombre and solemn. 
As a fair specimen of the style, and with more of a cheerful 
sense of the Divine benignity in doing us good without the 
appended demand of something to be done by us in payment, 
we give the following passage from the sermon entitled, 
‘¢ Presence of the Invisible God in his Works and Ways. % 


“The presence of Him who is invisible, in the first place, 
will be apparent in all those circumstances by which happiness 
in this life is promoted or secured. I cannot stop to enumerate 
particulars here. Nor is it necessary. The devotional spirit will 
understand that I refer to all the grateful circumstances by which 
the pilgrimage of life is gladdened. Such a spirit will regard 
these circumstances, not in themselves alone,— not merely as 
events which fill up our individual history, — but as indications 
of kindness from on high, as tokens of Divine favor, in a word, 
as manifestations of Him who is invisible, which, while they 
speak of unearthly goodness, call us, in a language ‘of unearthly 





* Rev. Mr. Bartlett. 
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force and impressiveness, to the duty and the privilege of grati- 
tude and praise. Thus, in tracing every enjoyment to the primal 
Source of all happiness, — thus, in realizing his close relation to 
that goodness whence all goodness proceeds, — he [the man of a 
devotional spirit] gives to every enjoyment a blessing not its own. 
Without this grateful reference of the gift to the bounteous Giver, 
he feels that his highest blessing would want its highest charm. 
With it, the smallest token of Divine beneficence has some rel- 
ishes of heavenly blessedness, some antepasts of that Divine 
presence, the nearer communion with which we hope for in a 
beatified state.” — p. 137. 


We take a still more delightful recognition of the Divine 
goodness from one of the most pleasant sermons in the 
volume, entitled ‘* Value of a Day.” 


‘“* We find, on the opening day, that God’s goodness has not 
been limited to the material universe. It has been more richly 
extended to us, his rational offspring. Wearied with cares and 
labors, and exhausted in body and in mind, we lately sank into 
repose. We lay helpless, and, so far as any agency of ours was 
concerned, completely exposed to ten thousand accidents. .... , 
But though thus helpless and exposed, we were not forgotten in 
the goodness of our God. It is an affecting thought, that his min- 
istering care was around us while we of ourselves were helpless. 
We were lost in forgetfulness, but were remembered by Him. 
He watched over us; He preserved us; He kept every hurtful 
thing from us; and He it is, and only He, who has now awoke 
us to life and consciousness again. But more than this, this tem- 
porary oblivion has been the means of new life and vigor. Our 
faculties have been refreshed, as well as preserved ; inspired 
with new energy, as well as kept from destruction. These minds, 
which a few hours before were weak and incapable of exertion, 
have been recovered to new consciousness of power, and this, 
too, without any agency of ours. We are now prepared to take 
up with more efficient earnestness those trains of thought which, 
a little while since, we laid down in weariness, and which no 
effort of our will could retain. We now have a strong hold again 
on the purposes of life, which then vanished from our grasp like 
dreams. We are again the centres and sources of kind affec- 
tions. In a word, life, renovated life, life endowed with new ca- 
pacities, has taken the place of temporary death. ‘Temporary 
death! But why was it temporary ? Why was it not final ? 
Why was not the sleep an eternal one ?. It was wholly owing to 
His gracious care. It was His adorable love that helped us in 
our helplessness, and through the silent and gracious ministry of 
sleep awoke us to new life and energy. And if we have hearts 
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within us, and those hearts are not wholly hardened. by indiffer- 
ence, selfishness, and worldly cares, we shall view this restoration 
from this temporary death of sleep with feelings of devout thank- 
fulness, similar to those with which we anticipate our final resur- 
rection from the grave.” — pp. 121, 122. 


Another extract, of a different character, may awaken a 
sense of our responsibilities, and of the fearful consequences 
of not heeding and acting up to them in our daily life. It is 
from the sermon entitled ‘* Human Responsibility.” 


‘“* Another year has fulfilled the mission of its destiny ; the bal- 
ance of its good or evil, in respect to all of us, has just been 
struck, and has been recorded in the book of God’s remem- 
brance. Do any think this subject has been now overstated or 
urged too far? Let them not satisfy themselves with vague 
thought or vague talk upon the subject, but look at it just as it is, 
just as it has been written upon human bosoms by the hand of 
God, just as it has been taught by his Son, just as it is continually 
authenticated in the history of human life. They will then find 
that it stands high above this feeble attempt to reach it, that it 
spreads out far beyond this humble effort to grasp it. And if, in 
connection with it, they will seriously think of life, of its brevity, 
of its uncertainty, — especially think of its religious opportunities, 
of the capacity of men to rise into a likeness with God himself, 
and to be happy with Him forever, — and, on the other hand, of 
their liability to fail in all this, and to turn all these means of im- 
provement into instruments of their own condemnation, — it will 
appear to them, as it really is, a very solemn thing to live, simply 
to exist, in a world like this...... 

‘*¢ The text on which these remarks are founded allows no es- 
cape, no excuse, no palliation from the legitimate effects of our 
own conduct. What is its language? ‘ Be not deceived ; God 
is not mocked: whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” ‘ Whatsoever,’ — this is the term; the very thing, that 
precise act, thought, feeling, which is in your mind at this mo- 
ment, — this, this is the seed whose fruit you must reap; and it 
is a fruit that will answer precisely to the seed you sow, and the 
harvest, therefore, will be one of weal or woe, as every conscious 
moment is well or ill employed. This is a solemn retribution 
indeed, and one before which the common ideas on this subject, 
horrible as they are, fade into insignificance.” — pp. 13, 14. 


These specimens give a good idea of Dr. Brazer’s style 
and manner of sermonizing. 

Ministries the most happy have their days of darkness and 
occurrences that depress the most buoyant spirits. Pastors 
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the most approved and cherished have to experience many 
painful vicissitudes and to pass through many tribulations. 
Not least among these trying mutations is the waning of 
the popular preacher’s popularity, the diminishing inter- 
est of his hearers in his public services. ‘This is an in- 
evitable consequence of being made much of, — perhaps too 
much, —at first. As novelty gives place to familiarity, and 
as the topics are exhausted which admit of the kind of treat- 
ment and embellishment that make a preacher popular, a 
change comes over his hearers with their perception of a 
change in the matter and style of the preacher. ‘This often 
happens from no other cause than that he becomes more con- 
scientious and more deeply in earnest, and impressed with 
the duty of preaching ‘‘ not as pleasing men, but God, who 
trieth the heart.” Brilliancy is exchanged for solidity ;_ca- 
tering to the taste and imagination gives place to searching 
appeals to the conscience. ‘The momentous themes of re- 
pentance, conversion, newness of life, preparation for judg- 
ment and eternity, with kindred topics, constitute the staple 
of his sermons. Hearers who go to church to be pleased 
with fine preaching are no longer interested. Their admira- 
tion has subsided into decent respect. Half a day’s attend- 
ance suffices. In short, the minister has become only an 
humble, hard-working, devout and devoted, health-and-com- 
fort-sacrificing servant of God, laboring on under many dis- 
couragements, striving so to fulfil his ministry that he may 
save himself, and as many as he can persuade to live the life 
they live in the body by faith in the Son of God, —the faith 
that makes holy and overcomes the world. ‘T’hus has it of- 
ten happened, that, the more earnestly the pastor labors to 
promote the spiritual interests of his people, the less attached 
the majority become to him. 

It is certainly among the most discouraging prospects for 
the utility and happiness of the ministry, that the pastoral 
relation has for a long time been of very uncertain, and, in 
most of our parishes, of brief continuance. We cannot 
but think that ‘* the former days,” in this respect, ‘‘ were 
better than these”’ days of strange and frequent div orce in 
this sacred connection. 


*¢ Pastor and flock, erewhiles, like man and wife, 
When once together joined, were joined for life. 
No light occasion could dissolve the tie ; 

His heart was with his charge to live and die, 
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To train them up for heaven and meet them there ; 
And they repaid with love his faithful care. 
No lure of fame or lust of gold removed 
The watchful shepherd from the flock he loved. 

A change has since come o’er the pastoral tie, 
Its love and sanctity are things gone by.” 


Where the relation continues, the advancing years of the 
minister are saddened by the apprehension of failing strength 
and of failing support at the last. Worn down with labor 
and anxiety, broken in health, and wellnigh hopeless of re- 
lief, he either travels South to try the effect of a change of 
climate, where, like the subject of this notice, he lies down 
to die, ‘‘ glad to have reached the end of a long and weari- 
some journey, and to be at rest ;”’ or he survives his strength 
to labor, a superannuated incumbent of his pulpit, — which is 
asynonym with incumbrance in the vocabulary of many of his 
people, — to whom a stinted and reluctant support is voted ; 
or he is turned over to the cold charity of a subscription, or 
of relatives, if he have them, or to the colder charity of an 
alms-house. ‘This is no fiction, as the experience of many 
a faithful pastor, outliving his usefulness, has proved. Will 
not the opulent and humane of our cherished faith contrib- 
ute of their abundance to the fund proposed to be established 
for the relief and aid of ministers who survive their strength 
to labor, and who have saved nothing from their usually in- 
adequate means of support during the days of their strength ? 

The Sermons of Dr. Brazer will be prized and read with 
interest and delight by the intellectual, and by all serious 
persons of a cultivated literary taste, who enjoy clear and 
logical argument, or lucid and definite statements of religious 
truth and duty. ‘They abound in awakening and awe-in- 
spiring appeals to the conscience. ‘They speak less of a 
loving and trusting heart than of the strict obedience, the 
watchfulness and self-denial, necessary to the saving of the 
soul. Human responsibility, as it is often stated in its rigor- 
ous application and extent, is fitted to startle and terrify 
rather than to incite and encourage to an earnest and cheerful 
endeavour to grow in love and filial obedience to God, in fra- 
ternal love and doing good to men, in which, after all, con- 
sists the true Christian life. Reiterating and dwelling ever 
upon the stern law of duty repels and discourages, — certainly 
is not calculated to win souls to Christ. If it do not recall 
to mind ‘‘ the dreadful phantom of a Deity hostile to man- 
kind, from which horror,” according to Fichte, ‘‘ the pres- 
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ent age has been delivered by Christianity,” it is apt to pro- 
duce an impression that we live under the government of an 
exacting God, jealous of his authority and rights, extreme to 
mark iniquities, instead of a gracious Father, who is love, and 
who requires of his children only to do what is best and hap- 
piest for them, and to avoid being or doing what is hurtful 
to themselves or others. God’s love and Christ’s love to us 
are not so often made the ground of appeal and motive of 
loving obedience in return, as the fearful retributions which 
await the negligent and disobedient. 

Dr. Peabody’s sermons, recently noticed in this journal, 
leave no such painful impression upon the mind of the read- 
er. Yet they are not deficient in showing men their duties 
and their transgressions, and the consequences of living a 
selfish and worldly life. But with ‘* poimted rebuke” there 
is ‘* kind encouragement.”? ‘The poetical element, so living 
and salient in him, had but faint existence in the friend whose 
sermons are now under our notice. In the one, faith, hope, 
and charity, especially the greatest of the three, while they 
shone out in the life and character, were the main source of 
the beauty and attractiveness of his discourses. We doubt 
not they dwelt richly in the inmost heart of the other ; but 
they did not enter so largely into his preaching, nor, if these 
are taken in proof, did they impart so much of their cheer- 
ful light to his views of life, of human character and destiny. 
Appeals to the conscience and the heart, to those natural 
sentiments which are universal and eternal, when uttered in 
simple and natural phrase, and in tones of true brotherly 
kindness, never fail to awaken a response in the heart of the 
hearer or reader. ‘The appropriate imagery and illustrations, 
as well as the originality and beauty of the thoughts, are 
strong attractions in whatever Dr. Peabody has written. 
Dr. Brazer speaks more to the intellect than to the heart, 
its generous sympathies, and that natural love of the right, 
the true, and the beautiful, inherent in all souls, though often 
dormant, and waiting only the fitting speech to awaken and 
call it forth. He deals much in argument, in the logic of 
duty and the sins of disobedience, — more in the ethical and 
didactic than in the spontaneous, the devotional, and spirit- 
ual. He addresses his exhortations rather to the reason 
than to the feelings. He would enforce persuasion by demon- 
stration. He accumulates particulars, but seldom generalizes. 
He says all that he can find to say upon his topics, and 
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leaves little to be supplied by the imagination or reflection 
of the reader. He says well what has been said by thou- 
sands before him. He is never obscure, neither is he ever 
profound. He urges with earnestness and solemnity the ne- 
cessity of repentance, of a heart right with God, of living 
for duty, for virtue, not for pleasure or enjoyment, — sternly 
rebukes vice, worldliness, and frivolity, and shows strongly 
the inevitable issues to which they lead. No one can read 
these Sermons, we think, without deriving from them the 
most salutary impressions and powerful incitements to a so- 
ber, righteous, and godly life. J. F. 





Art. VI.— HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION.* 


Home! How many associations of life and joy are there 
in that one word! How dear to the human heart the place 
which it designates! How stronger than all else the hold 
which it has on human affections ! How, when the mind of 
the absent muses in solitude, does it turn, with a fondness 
which no other theme awakens, to this! How do thought 
and memory overleap all barriers of time and .space, of 
months and years, of mountains and seas, to reach it, to 
range over it, to bring it near, though but in imagination, to 
bring it up in all its wonted endearments and attractions, and 
enshrine it anew in the heart! The traveller who climbs 
the pyramids, or is storing his mind with images of wonder, 
magnificence, and beauty among the broken columns and fall- 
ing arches of Greece and Rome, breaks away from his clas- 
sic raptures with a deeper and diviner glow of feeling than 
they inspire, to think of the humble spot in which all that is 
dearest in life is embraced ; and would gladly sacrifice all 
their thrilling visions for one glimpse of home. He who, 
full of sincerest devotion, has gone to the far-off Holy Land 
of his faith, to tread the soil which was once pressed by the 
feet of the Saviour, and visit the scenes hallowed by the 
special presence and revelations of God in days gone by, — 
even he turns back with intense longing to the land he has 





* Household Education. By Harriet Martineau, Author of “ Eastern 
Life,” etc. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 12mo. pp. 212. 
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left, to the home and the hearth where his wife and children 
are following him with their prayers. And when faith shall 
have been changed into sight, and “ this corruptible shall 
have put on incorruption,” how know we but the spirit will 
even then revert in memory to its earthly home, and find its 
heavenly happiness enlarged and enriched by the remem- 
brance ? 

So dear is home, — so strong its hold on the heart. We 
are speaking, of course, of the subject in a general view. 
We know that there are exceptions. We know, and deeply 
lament, that there are cases in the sad history of the race, 
where none of these deep and blessed emotions are felt or 
are excited by the thought of home. We know, and lament, 
that there are those who leave their homes with no sorrow, 
and turn back upon them no look of joy, and drown in other 
scenes and in distant places all memory of what they seem 
glad to forget. But who does not feel that this is unnatural ? 
Who is not ready to say that there must be some cause for 
this, which a more reverent regard for duty, and a truer love 
of God, and a firmer religious faith, and a more consistent 
Christian principle, early infused and faithfully cherished, 
would have prevented? Who is not prompted to say that 
what the Creator has made it so natural to love must have 
been made an object of disgust or hate, if such it be, by per- 
verting the privileges which belong to it, by neglecting the 
essential conditions on which it can be enjoyed, by losing 
sight of the high and blessed ends for which ‘‘ God setteth 
the solitary in families,” and has established the relations of 
home ? 

These thoughts have been excited by reading Miss Mar- 
tineau’s book on Household Education. We have read it 
with unfeigned pleasure. The subject was enough to en- 
gage at first sight our attention, and our interest in the pe- 
rusal never flagged. ‘The book is sufficiently systematic. 
It abounds in excellent suggestions and striking illustrations. 
It is pervaded by a most kind and genial spirit. There is 
no silly or affected sentimentalism ; all is straight-forward 
and direct to the end. No parent can help receiving benefit 
from its study, and we heartily thank the author for giving it 
to the world. 

And yet we confess that we have felt one want. We 
wished to see the importance, the indispensableness, of reli- 
gion to domestic life more distinctly recognized, and the 
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prominent place, therefore, which it should hold in every 
Christian home more distinctly assigned. ‘That religion, 
that Christianity, that God, the great object of all religion, 
and Christ, its great teacher and exemplar, are in sundry 
parts of the book seen to be great and precious realities to 
the writer, we admit. But this is implied, not stated, not 
deliberately set forth, not made prominent, not urged as de- 
serving or requiring special notice and regard in its rela- 
tions to, or bearings upon, the main subject. We thought 
within ourselves, as we closed the book, How could a Chris- 
tian writer, especially a Christian woman, write more than 
twenty chapters upon household education, and not devote 
one, at least, to the subject of religious culture ? Even in 
those chapters 1 in which she treats of the training of the high- 
er ‘* powers ”’ of our nature, such as love, veneration, truth- 
fulness, conscientiousness, we missed what seems to us the 
due and distinct recognition of the loftiest uses and ends of 
these powers, and of the spirit and the sanctions in and by 
which they are most sure to be unfolded, ennobled, and made 
mighty for the goodness and joy of the possessor. With 
these qualifications, — and we do not wish them to be re- 
garded as unimportant, —we cordially commend the book 
to parents, as fitted in many and valuable respects to aid them 
in the momentous work of domestic education. 

We propose, not indeed to fill up the chasm which we 
think Miss Martineau has left, but to lead our readers to 
consider the important and interesting bearings which reli- 
gion should have, which we believe God designed that it 
should have, upon the relations of home, upon home itself. 
When we contemplate men with reference to their earthly 
condition, in what relations do they or can they present 
themselves, so touching, so important, as these? what 
that have so direct, so unquestionable an influence upon their 
virtue, usefulness, or happiness ? And when the mind ex- 
tends its view to the eternal future, what present relations, 
more than these, if so much, may affect our welfare beyond 
the grave ? So absorbing in interest, of such solemnity and 
importance, do they seem to us, that we are specially anx- 
ious to awaken thought on the subject, and to lead our read- 
ers so to regard it, that henceforth, peradventure from this 
perusal, they may find in home a new and unwonted value, 
the field of more weighty responsibilities than have before 
been felt, the means of a more thorough self-discipline, the 
38* 
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sphere of a loftier and more complete goodness, and, if they 
are parents, of a more direct and efficient — however affec- 
tionate and gentle — religious influence upon their offspring. 

Just in proportion as religion becomes domesticated, en- 
ters like a familiar friend into the family and family relations, 
does it reveal in home a new and unwonted value. In the 
estimation of multitudes of its inmates, however, what is 
the chief value which belongs to home? With how many, 
should we carefully analyze the community, would it be 
found that its chief value consists in the mere provisions or 
conveniences which it secures for their animal life, and that 
they accordingly see in those who share with them its rela- 
tions only the instruments or tools of their own pleasures, 
caprices, passions, or needs! Suppose we strike somewhat 
higher in the scale, how many others should we find who 
prize it chiefly for the quiet retreat which it affords from the 
turmoil and perplexities of business, — the resting-place: in- 
to which no others have a right to intrude, — the one spot, 
if there be no other, where peace may be had by command, 
if not by sympathy! Yet higher and better still, how many 
should we find who prize it only or chiefly for the inter- 
change which it allows of the kindlier affections of our na- 
ture, that may there have free play, —for the ardent, de- 
voted love which is there ever called forth, and kept bright 
and unchanged, — for the generous spirit of mutual sacrifice 
of self, by which each yields to another some personal grati- 
fication or some chosen good, — for the strong ties which 
bind all together in works and offices of tenderness! Now 
are we extravagant in saying that no one of all these class- 
es — not even the last, which, so far as described, is admi- 
rable, and which we might well hope embraces a larger num- 
ber than the others — understands the true, the highest worth 
of home ? 

No one who takes the Gospel of Jesus Christ as his 
guide, or has drunk any considerable portion of its spirit, 
can on reflection believe that God setteth us in families 
merely to give the natural affections that development and 
exercise which we need for present gratification. ‘That Gos- 
pel teaches a different and far higher lesson. The develop- 
ment and exercise of the natural affections is quite below the 
great end of this Providential institution. Every thing in this 
life was designed by our Creator to have a more or less 
direct bearing upon the future life ; and therefore the devel- 
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opment and exercise of the natural affections of the human 
heart, so far from being the great end for which home and 
the relations of home are instituted, were to be only among 
the means, though among the most efficient means, by which 
immortal souls should be trained for holiness, and made fit 
for the bliss of heaven. By the intimate union in which 
home binds beings of different ages, dispositions, capacities, 
the supreme worth of the soul, and the unspeakably important 
influences which can be mutually exerted by one upon another, 
were to be made clear. ‘The joy and happiness which re- 
sult from the exercise and interchange of affectionate emo- 
tions and offices were to furnish a new motive to each and all 
to perform God’s will, that ties thus begun and strengthened 
might be perpetuated for ever. ‘Thus home was to be the 
nursery of immortal spirits. There was to be laid the founda- 
tion of immortal glory for all who shared it. There was to be 
sown seed which should spring up and bear fruit unto ever- 
lasting life. Infancy, innocent as an angel’s dream, was 
there to engage the attention and attract the care of more 
advanced minds ; not as the trifle of an hour, but as the first 
wakening, into a deathless life, of an accountable being. 
Childhood —artless, playful, affectionate, overflowing with 
animal spirits, rapidly unfolding one after another its various 
powers by the mere force of circumstances, io say nothing of 
education — was there to speak to those around of the ever 
active soul within, now first fledging its wings for a heaven- 
ward flight. Youth—pbold, daring, confident, full of airy 
castles, heedless of danger or difficulty, courting the trial, 
ready for the conflict of life — was there to call forth the wise 
counsels, the watchful protection, the generous aid, the matur- 
ed strength, the devout prayers, the holy example of its elders, 
that they might point it to better ends than the wealth, pleas- 
ure, or glory of the world, — lead it to a higher aim than any 
belonging merely to the earth,—nerve it for a worthier 
struggle than any to which the world could call it, — intro- 
duce it to a course whose goal is heaven. Manhood and 
womanhood were to be found there, not with hearts engrossed 
by the vanities of a world which, ere they had reached this 
period of life, they must have sufficiently tested ; not setting 
examples of frivolity, worldliness, irreligion, to those yet 
younger ; not blighting by their own follies, or their mere care- 
lessness and neglect, the opening rose-buds of childhood and 
youth ; but by prudence, fidelity, serious purposes of useful- 
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ness, lives of consistent goodness, aiding to unfold them in all 
their fragrance and beauty ; becoming, indeed, the guides and 
guardians of those whom God has intrusted to their care, to 
lead them to himself. And there were to be the aged, not 
hoary with vice as well as years, not feeble in virtue as in body, 
not waning in goodness as in strength ; but with mellowed 
and ripened characters, with affections weaned from earth, 
with spirits just ready and fitted for their departure, to shed 
around them the blessed influences of long lives well spent, 
of a refreshing piety, of single-hearted devotedness to God 
and Christ, of unwavering, long-tried faith. 

Hence it may be seen that religion teaches that the true 
value of home consists in this great fact, — that it is an as- 
semblage of immortal spirits, brought together into the ten- 
derest and most blessed relations, to teach and to learn the 
momentous ends for which life was given ; to enter together 
on a career of virtue and happiness never to end ; to sanctify 
their affections by the influences of faith and piety ; to aid 
one another to prepare for that more advanced state of being 
which is to succeed this, and into which separation, and sor- 
row, and sin, and death, cannot come. And this, the great, 
the true value of home, ‘will be the better perceived, and the 
more regarded, the more familiarly religion is permitted and 
encouraged to dwell there. 

So religion shows home, and the relations of home, to be 
the field of more weighty responsibilities than, without it, 
could have been felt. We do not say that it increases those 
responsibilities, or makes them of more solemnity than they 
were before ; but that it reveals their actual existence, their 
actual solemnity. Let us not shrink from this view of the 
subject. One of our chief moral dangers is that of failing to 
see, or trying to keep out of sight, the real responsibleness 
under which we are placed, in the various relations which we 
providentially sustain. In those of home, men are very apt 
to content themselves with discharging some of the most 
obvious and the least difficult of their duties. If they obey 
the plainest dictates of mere natural affection, if they are kind 
to one another merely with reference to the present occasion, 
or according to the present impulse, without regard to any fur- 
ther or remote consequences, they deem it enough. Parents 
attend to the physical wants and comforts of their children 
with perhaps superfluous care and bounty,— and to their edu- 
cation, so far as that regards human learning or worldly ac- 
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complishments, with a lavish expenditure, aiming only or 
chiefly at what is called their advancement in life ; forgetful, 


. or possibly careless, all the while, that they are made for a 


higher life than this, and for a purer happiness and a loftier 
virtue than this either gives or contemplates. Now religion, 
— and by religion we mean the spirit of Christ’s blessed Gospel, 
— religion comes in to rebuke all this ; so far, at least, as con- 
cerns the habit of regarding the present world as the chief 
sphere of man. Religion comes in, with a calm and sober 
remonstrance against that eager, excessive, misplaced solici- 
tude which sees nothing before man beyond what the great 
arenas of human ambition can offer. She enters the do- 
mestic circle to speak, — what though it be in a voice and 
tone of solemnity ? such of right belongs to her, and well 
would it be for all were it better heeded, — to speak to each 
one there, who is old enough to understand her language, of 
a God, omnipresent, heart-searching, heart-judging, who will 
require of each, in an hour of trial which none can escape, a 
strict account of time and talent, of opportunities and privi- 
leges, of means furnished, of duties prescribed. She comes 
to remind them that they have entered on an endless exist- 
ence ; and that the world without, great as we are apt to 
think it, which is perpetually striving for so large a share 
of human devotion and effort, is but the school in which 
character is to be formed for another world, before the infinite 
importance of which this fades into dimness. She comes to 
show them that home is not merely to bind them in affection 
to one another, but to consecrate and sanctify that affection 
by enlarging its embrace, by waking up their sympathies 
for their fellow-beings abroad, by lifting it in all its fulness 
and fervor to God; to nourish and strengthen qualities of 
heart and mind which shall make them blessings everywhere ; 
to inspire and impart principles of thought, reasoning, and 
action, which shall prove the safeguards of their present 
virtue, and, under God, the earnest of eternal felicity. Thus 
would religion bring all the members of the same household 
to know and to feel their true, their highest responsibilities. 
It would lead parents to regard their children, not as a merely 
interesting, but as a most solemn charge, committed to them 
by the universal Father, to be trained up for himself and for 
eternity, instead of the vain honors and perishing riches of a 
rapidly passing world. It would lead children to see in their 
parents the instruments by which a heavenly Parent blesses 
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them, and to love them with a purer love and give them a 
more cheerful obedience than a relation having no higher 
sanctions than those of the world could rightfully claim. In- 
to every relation beneath the domestic roof religion would 
breathe a new element of life, and keep the mind of each 
member of the family awake to a more binding and solemn 
responsibleness than any thing besides can suggest. 

And is it not well, is it not most desirable, that it should 
be so? Shall we, gathered into the dear embrace of the 
family, prefer to regard each other only as destined to strive 
and struggle together for what this life and this world can 
give? Or rather, shall we not open wide our hearts to wel- 
come that angel of heaven’s own love for us, which points us 
higher, though it be through a harder strife and a more mo- 
mentous struggle, because not with outward, but with inward 
foes, — which demands of us to aid each other to gain, not 
simply emolument and glory here, but eternal life,— and all this 
under our responsibleness, not to man’s judgment, but to God, 
the Judge of all? How are the relations of home, how is 
home itself, exalted, glorified, made holy in our estimation, 
when the light of religion reveals it as the school of the soul, 
in which it is to be prepared for eternity ! 

But there is another result of the domestication of religion 
to which we intended to refer; and that is, that it makes 
home the sphere of a more thorough self-discipline, of a 
loftier, more vigorous, more complete goodness. Banish 
or keep out religion, religious principle, and the religious 
spirit from the home, and passions which in the intercourse 
with the world without may have heen checked or kept down 
by the fear of superior physical power, or the pressure of the 
courtesies of society, or the dread of human ridicule and con- 
tempt, will, in the comparative retirement of domestic life, 
riot at large. Here, confident of the indulgence of partial 
affection, which will overlook so much and forbear so greatly, 
they may give themselves reins with a lawless freedom from 
control, which, in its reckless career, will lay waste and deso- 
late this fair field of the gentlest and dearest affections. 
Many a man, who, before his fellow-beings, in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, passes, perhaps, for a good husband, father, 
brother, when he has reéntered the sacred inclosure of home, 
shows himself ready to trifle with the tenderest love by his 
violent caprices, —to check or to wither its approaches by 
his overbearing and exacting selfishness, — to make himself 
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loathed or dreaded by those who would ever meet him with 
the most trustful affection, but are too sure, alas, of a repulse ! 
What does that man need so much as to feel, though the 
world to which he is ever ready to do homage knows nothing 
of this, that there is always upon him one eye which marks all, 
which is never withdrawn, from which no walls or darkness 
can screen him, — one all-present Witness and Judge, from 
whom there is no escape? O, how much does he need 
to feel those most merciful restraints which religion would 
lay upon his passions, that blessed guidance she would give 
them ! 

But if this be true in a single case, it is true universally. 
Home, where it is the most attractive and admirable, where it 
approaches nearest to all that home should be, never does so 
by reason of any arbitrary appointment of the Creator. As in 
every other sphere of life, so there, human beings are left to 
make their own happiness, or discomfort, or positive misery, 
by the manner in which they regard and use the means with 
which He has furnished them. Let bad passions be smoth- 
ered abroad, but let them have free vent at home, and most 
miserable, most repulsive, will home be made. Keep away 
from it the influences of religion and piety, — keep out of it all 
thought of God, all regard to Christ, all reference to eter- 
nity, — and hours and seasons sooner or later will come in 
abundance, when in vain, even in the fullest warmth of mere 
natural affection, will be sought that which can give the 
needed comfort and strength. But let religion become the 
fireside companion, entering and hallowing every domestic 
joy and trial, taking each member of the household by the 
hand, and binding all in her embrace, — the unavoidable dif- 
ferences of opinion, the graver questions of conscience, the 
apparent clashings of duty, will all be promptly settled and 
harmonized. An impulse within, full of mighty energy, will 
be felt, helping each to master himself that he may bless 
others ; mutual affection will render required sacrifices easy ; 
disinterestedness and generosity will take the place of selfish- 
ness ; and the love of God and of Christ, the welfare not for 
time, but for eternity, of those there associated most closely 
in life, will animate the thoughts and deeds of all. 

We look upon home, and the relations of home, as provi- 
dentially established for the highest and most glorious pur- 
poses. We believe that religion alone, the religion which 
Christ taught, reveals these purposes. We dread the effect 
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of those tremendous influences which, through the material- 
izing tendencies of our age and of society, especially in our 
larger towns and cities, are so strongly and increasingly at 
work to exclude religion from home, — to diminish its power 
by banishing its presence from domestic life, — to tempt par- 
ents to forego the high priesthood to which God has conse- 
crated them, and leave the religious culture of their children 
too much to other hands, — to “break down or leave no place 
for the family altar. We know no questions more important 
just now for the members of the religious community, so call- 
ed, very seriously to consider, each for himself, than these : — 
What is the state of our families ? What is the character of 
our homes? Are they religious homes? Has piety, has devo- 
tion, her chosen seat there ? Is the presence of religion wel- 
come there ? Is the voice of praise and prayer heard there ? 
Is the domestic altar raised there, that around it may be gath- 
ered day by day the objects dearest to our hearts, together to 
acknowledge, adore, and bless our Father in heaven? Can 
we, do we, delight to turn away from the follies and vanities 
of the world, its perplexing cares and jading rivalries, its 
comparatively paltry, yet wearing and harassing pursuits, its 
disappointments, reverses, trials, and find there the serene 
trust, the sweet peace and calm, which the spirit of true piety 
breathes, wherever it rests ? Do we, inmates of the same 
home, when we are gathered there, accustom ourselves, to 
fee] that we have made God our portion, and Christ in very 
deed our Saviour, and heaven only our higher home? Are 
we there engaged as becomes the aspirants for that higher 
home, in our thoughtsy conversation, recreations, reading, 
general intercourse, — improving and improved, blessing and 
blessed ? If these questions can be affirmatively answered 
by any who share the same home, most happy are they. But 
if, on the contrary, husbands and wives, parents and children, 
never join heart and voice in thanksgiving and petition to 
Him who made and blesses them, — if there be in the home no 
higher themes of communion than those which are wholly ‘of 
the earth, earthy ,’’— if its members regard and treat each other 
only as creatures of sense, only as inhabitants of this world, 
only as beings of time, — if they seek together no other or 
better bliss than what this present imperfect state can give, — 
alas for them! Alas for parents who flatter themselves 
that they are doing all they are required to do for their chil- 
dren by having them educated for this world alone, when the 
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blight of disease may already be on them, and the arrow of 
death already winged, and a judgment to come awaiting them- 
selves! Alas for husbands and wives, if, in this holiest rela- 
tion to which the heart can pledge itself, they are faithful only 
to what this world demands of them, — giving each other no 
aid in their preparation for the world to come, — nay, as 
sometimes seems the case, retarding, hindering each other in 
that great work! Alas for any for whom home has no higher 
charm, no holier influences, no more precious blessing, than 
what, without religion, without eternity, without Christ, with- 
out God, may be there! F. A. F. 





Arr. VII.— BUSHNELL’S DISCOURSES.* 


THE main strength of this book is expended on the doctrines 
of the ‘Trinity and the Atonement ; and more in explaining 
what they are than in direct arguments to support them. We 
shall therefore confine our remarks principally to these two 
subjects ; not by way of controversy, for that is not the spirit 
in which the work has been prepared, but reviewing the whole 
matter calmly, and with the purpose of amending whatever 
we may find defective in our own views or position. 

But lest we should have no other opportunity to do it, we 
would here say, that, if in respect to the Trinity and the 
Atonement the work should be found not to accomplish what 
it proposes, there are other ways in which it may prove both 
interesting and useful. ‘T'here is a freedom and freshness of 
thought, a generous enthusiasm, an exemption from every 
species of theological rancor, which always indicate an honest 
purpose and a consciousness of strength. Old theories are 
upset with an ease which seems more like ‘‘ play” than 
‘*work.’? An incidental paragraph sometimes brushes away 
an elaborate system of philosophy, as on the human will (p. 
62), and on Brown’s theory of cause and effect (p. 66). 
Valuable suggestions are constantly meeting us, and seeds of 
thought are scattered profusely on every side. We think 
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Dr. Bushnell much more rich in furnishing materials for 
thought than skilful in elaborating them. ‘The work is evi- 
dently, so far as the author is concerned, an original one. 
Every important idea in it may possibly be found elsewhere, 
but we see in their coloring and the attitude under which 
they present themselves unquestionable evidence that they 
are his, and not another’s. ‘The action of his mind in bring- 
ing them out, the freshness of his language, the joy with which 
he welcomes them, and the strong features which they bear 
of his mind and the experience through which he has passed, 
afford proof enough of their paternity. 

We should be glad to make a few remarks on the style, 
which in most respects is clear and vigorous, and often ex- 
hibits rare felicity of expression, but is marked by some pecu- 
liarities that we should be sorry to have adopted by minds of 
less power. Such expressions as the following give us a 
sensation of discomfort, sufficient to draw us for a moment 
from the subject :— ‘‘That any one need be alarmed or stum- 
bled by them” (p. 11). ‘* Our two unlanguaged men” (p. 
19). **'Tounderstand or conceive the man” (p.10). ‘*Were 
there no other cause to differ our piety from that of the 
Apostles” (p. 349). ‘* A mere logicker”’ (p. 50). ‘* Specu- 
lating, logicking use” (p. 64). “* Unfructifying logicker”? 
(p. 57). Some authority may, possibly, be given for these and 
similar forms of expression, or perhaps Dr. Bushnell claims 
the right to use such words as he pleases ; but we must say 
that they clog us in our way through a book, and really annoy 
us when used by a Christian scholar. 

Another criticism we must be permitted to make. On 
page 82, we find this passage : — 


** So far from suffering even the least consciousness of con- 
straint or oppression under any creed, | have been readier to 
accept as great a number as fell in my way ; for when they are 
subjected to the deepest chemistry of thought, that which descends 
to the point of relationship between the form of the truth and its 
interior formless nature, they become, thereupon, so elastic, and 
run so freely into each other, that one seldom need have any diffi- 
culty in accepting as many as are offered him. He may regard 
them as only a kind of battledooring of words, blow answering to 
blow, while the reality of the play, viz. exercise, is the same, 
whichever side of the room is taken, and whether the stroke is 
given by the right hand or the left.” 


We cannot but think that there is some moral danger in 
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this exceeding ingenuity, when applied to the most solemn 
matters of faith, We cannot conceive, for example, how 
Dr. Bushnell could seriously assent to the Athanasian creed, 
of which the second article is as follows : ‘* Which faith ex- 
cept one do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.”’ 

But we shall stop here only long enough to express our 
hearty and grateful appreciation of the Christian tone that 
pervades the work. Whatever may be said of it in other 
respects, it evidently is the offspring of a devout and catholic 
mind. ‘The signet of the Master is there. Even when the writ- 
er refers, as on p. 110, to ‘* a new liberal theology,..... 
the last fruit of reason, a completed model of — inefficiency, 
perhaps time will say,”’? we are more inclined to smile with him 
than to be angry. For if he mean us, we have felt too deep- 
ly the power of our faith, and have seen it triumph too often 
in suffering and death, to be disturbed by such an expression. 
The religion from which such fruits of holy living and dying 
as we have witnessed spring must be a living branch of the 
true vine. And he would probably admit this, even while 
speaking so lightly of our theology. 

The leading idea of the book may be inadequately, but 
perhaps intelligibly, expressed in few words. Language, 
except in relation to a few abstract ideas, is made up of terms 
borrowed from objects of sense. There are, except in these 
eases, no words which stand directly for intellectual or spirit- 
ual ideas, no words which directly ‘‘ carry or transfer a 
thought ”; ‘* they only offer hints or symbols, to put others 
on generating a thought.”? This power of language borrow- 
ed from material things, to express spiritual ideas, arises from 
some mysterious correspondence between the outward world 
and the soul. The idea of God, like all other spiritual ideas, 
must come to us by means of something external. Language 
can reveal him only by virtue of something external, which 
may serve to awaken the idea in us. If, therefore, he would 
express himself to us at all, he must do it through something 
outward. ‘The creation and the incarnation are in this way 
manifestations of God. The atonement, in like manner, is an 
objective expression of the Divine mercy and forgiveness, as 
employed for the redemption of a sinful world. These things, 
the creation, the incarnation, and the atonement, (which is 
but one phase of the incarnation,) are to be regarded, not so 
much as ultimate facts, revealing the essence of the Divine 
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nature, as expressions indicating God’s disposition towards us 
and his will in regard to us. Again, since language is so in- 
adequate an instrument for the communication of spiritual 
truth, no articles of faith can be a true representation of 
Christianity. The spirit, which is the essential element of 
our religion, cannot thus be imparted or preserved. 

This is the general statement, which we find drawn out in 
full, illustrated and made alive, with unusual richness of senti- 
ment and power of thought. ‘There is an exceeding subtilty 
of analysis, divergent distinctions running off from the main 
trunk at almost every point, a sentence or paragraph some- 
times opening a subject of vast extent, a suggestion flashing 
upon us as if it would clear up a whole region of disputed 
territory, and then we are brought back to the main subject, 
half bewildered forthe time by the distinctions through which 
we have been led. 

The book opens with a preliminary treatise on language, 
very able, and deserving to be most carefully studied, even 
if it should be found in some respects not satisfactory. 
This is followed by a discourse on the Divinity, or proper 
Deity, of Christ, in which Dr. Bushnell first states the argu- 
ment for this doctrine, and then explains what he understands 
by it. We shall take the liberty to invert the order, and to 
consider first his view of the nature of Christ, and then the 
support which it derives from the Scriptures. 

God, the infinite and eternal, as existing in his essence, sim- 

ly is in his own unapproachable beatitude. If he is to be 
foun at all, it must be either by the direct intuition of the 
soul or through some outward medium. Perhaps at first, 
while man was perfectly pure, he was through his intuitions 
conscious of God’s presence in the soul, and, at the same 
time, living in perfect harmony with his laws, saw in the out- 
ward universe a direct revelation of the Creator. But neither 
by direct intuition, nor through the works of his creation, 
could God reveal himself as the one infinite and absolute 
Being, since no finite mind could thus comprehend, or finite 
object thus reflect him ; that is, in strict philosophy, God, 
the infinite and absolute, could not at once manifest the whole 
of his being to a finite mind, or through a finite form. Every 
revelation of himself that we can conceive of must be subject 
to limitations, and therefore cannot bring to us the whole ab- 
solute being of the Almighty. 

Through his word, or the power of expression residing in 
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his nature, he created the worlds, and thus revealed himself 
to man. In other ways this same word, or power of expres- 
sion in the Divine nature, came to our race. But man by 
his wickedness had so changed the light that was in him into 
darkness, that he was no longer conscious of God’s presence 
in the soul, nor saw him amidst his works. Through his 
moral debasement he was cut off from the knowledge of 
God. The word, the power of expression, came to its own, 
was manifesting itself as before, but its own received it not. 
The light shined in darkness, but the darkness comprehend- 
ed it not. 


* Truth has no longer any living unblemished manifestation in 
the world; the beauty of goodness lives and smiles no more. 
Sin, prejudice, passion, — stains of every color—so deface 
and mar the race, that the face of God, the real glory of the 
Divine, is visibl eno longer. Now, therefore, God will reclaim 
this last type of Himself, possess it with His own life and feeling, 
and through that, live Himself into the acquaintance and bio- 
graphic history of the world. ‘ And the word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us; and we beheld his glory as of the only-be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ ‘ The only-begot- 
ten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
Him.’ ” — p. 147. 


A new mode of communication, adapted to a fallen race, 
is adopted. ‘The word becaine flesh. God is manifest in 
the flesh. 

So far we all agree. But how did the word become flesh ? 
Did God personally assume a human form in such a sense, 
that Jesus Christ, apparently a man, was really God ? or did 
God, through a being miraculously endowed for that purpose, 
reveal himself by an entire union with him, though without 
destroying his separate personality? This, we think, is the 
point at issue between Dr. Bushnell and ourselves. 

We can discern no metaphysical absurdity in either suppo- 
sition. ‘That God sustains every particle of matter, and is, 
at one and the same moment, in the wholeness of his undi- 
vided intelligence and will, present with each of his creatures 
through his ten thousand times ten thousand worlds, is what 
we all admit. Nor can we positively deny that God may 
create a human form, animate it with his life, and by his own 
act manifest through it his intelligence and his will, he being 
himself the living personality that fills it out. We can, asa 
possible thing, conceive of God under a human form man- 
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ifesting himself to the world, and through the senses bringing 
himself into connection with the race ; or rather, we cannot 
see through the subject so far as to deny the possibility of 
such a thing. But how does this view of Christ harmonize 
with what is revealed in the Scriptures? In the absence of 
other evidence, we must be guided entirely by that. 

In the first place, many expressions used by our Saviour, 
— as, ‘* I am the resurrection and the life,”” ‘‘ Come to me ye 
that labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest,” 
‘¢ Call no man Master on earth, for one is your Master, even 
Christ,’’ ‘* Baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” —these and other like 
expressions, which certainly set Jesus apart from other men, 
harmonize with Dr. Bushnell’s theory, though they do not 
necessarily require it. So, also, the accounts we have of his 
manner of working miracles, as if by his own power, would 
seem to favor the same theory of his nature, were it not for 
the extreme care which he has taken to show that it is not 
he, but the Father that dwelleth in him, who ‘‘ doeth the 
works.”’ 

We come now to another class of texts, in which Jesus is 
represented as subject to human weaknesses, hungering, en- 
during pain, wearied by his journey. Again, we find him 
moved with indignation and pity, weeping and ‘‘ exceeding 
sorrowful,” and we read of angels who came to assist him in 
the wilderness and the garden. Could this be, if he were 
himself God? Without presuming so far to understand the 
possibilities of the Divine existence as to answer this ques- 
tion, we must say that this whole class of passages, viewed 
in themselves, furnish a strong presumption against Dr. Bush- 
nell’s theory. 

Next, the act of praying, of retiring often that he might 
spend the night in prayer, and his uniform mode of speaking 
of God, — ‘* My Father and your Father, my God and your 
God,” ‘* The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into his hand,”’ ‘‘ I can of mine own self do nothing,” 
‘‘' The Son‘can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the 
Father do,’’ ‘‘ All power is given to me in heaven and 
earth,’’ ¢ For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself,” — these expres- 
sions, and others of the same kind, though often used by 
Jesus in reference to his highest attributes, declare, as 
strongly as language can, a derived authority, which is incon- 
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sistent with the fact of his being himself the Everlasting and 
Almighty God. Still more decisive, if possible, is the de- 
claration, ‘‘ This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent,’? — where as 
clear a distinction as language can show is made between 
himself and the only true God. 

Again, on Dr. Bushnell’s supposition, what shall we do with 
the temptation ? ‘* But was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.”” ‘‘God cannot be tempted with evil.” 

But the one passage, which seems to us to close all con- 
troversy on this point, isin Mark xii. 32: ‘* But of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are 
in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.”” If Christ be 
really God,— if, as Dr. Bushnell says (p. 177), there is in the 
Godhead no such thing as ‘‘ three distinct consciousnesses, 
wills, and understandings,’’— he could not have uttered these 
words without a palpable falsehood. The matter is brought 
to such a point that no room is left for mystery. If Jesus 
really spoke those words, he cannot be God, unless in some 
inferior and modified sense, which Dr. Bushnell does not 
admit. 

For these reasons, drawn wholly from the Scriptures, we 
cannot accept Dr. Bushnell’s view of Christ. It does not 
answer the conditions implied in the Gospel narratives, and 
not only is inconsistent with, but directly and palpably con- 
tradicts, at least one positive assertion of our Lord. But be- 
cause this particular theory is overthrown, it does not follow 
that the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, in some sense, may 
not be established. This Dr. Bushnell has attempted to do, 
though he does not indeed place his principal stress on this 
point. But as, under ten distinct heads, he has ‘‘ catalogued a 
few of the proofs,’”’ we have a right to assume that they are 
the proofs most satisfactory to his mind. ‘The first eight are 
drawn entirely from the Scriptures,* and we may admit all 





* We give a few of Dr. Bushnell’s strongest proof-texts, subjoining to 
each what we regard as a corresponding ferm of expression : — “In whom 
dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” “ That ye may be filled 
with all the fulness of God.’’— “ The image of the invisible God.” “ Let 
us make man in our image.”—‘‘ The glory which 1 had with thee before 
the world was.” “Which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began.’’— “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘“ He that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth me.’”’—“ When he [Christ] says, ‘My Father is 
greater than I,’ how preposterous for any mere human being of our race 
to be gravely telling the world that God is greater than he is!” (p. 125). 


But St. John says (1 John iii. 20), “ God is greater than our hearts.” Is that 
preposterous? 
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that he claims in each particular case, and yet admit only that 
Christ was something more than a mere man, which we most 
certainly do admit and maintain. Under the ninth head, Dr. 
Bushnell leaves the Scriptures and argues from the wants of 
our nature. ‘* We want Jesus,” he says (pp. 126, 127), 
‘‘as Divine, not as human...... It is God that we 
want, —to know Him, to be near Him, to have His feeling 
unbosomed to us.”’ 

All that is said here of our want of nearness to God we 
gratefully accept. ‘‘ Let us have the Divine, the Deific itself, 
— the very feeling of God, — God’s own beauty, truth, and 
love, . . ° . . God, revealed through man, — that we may see 
His heart, and hide our guilty nature in the bosom of His 
love.”? We feel this in our soul, and believe that we have it 
all in Christ, as we hope soon to show. But we cannot ad- 
mit the conclusiveness of this sort of argument. We are 
conscious of a want, and that is evidence, perhaps, that God 
will do something to supply it ; but precisely how he shall sup- 
ply it, — that is a matter which we must leave entirely to Him. 
The patient may be conscious of his disease, and know that 
he needs something that will give relief ; but what that some- 
thing may be must be left for the physician to determine, — 
especially when that physician is the Omniscient Mind. We 
are diseased, and cannot cure ourselves. God has interposed 
in our behalf, and, because he has interposed, we know that 
he has furnished all needful help. And he has left us the 
means of discovering, so far as needful to us, what that help 
is. By going to the record, which in his providence has 
been preserved to us, we shall learn all that is essential for us 
to know. 

We can allow no metaphysical theory of human want or 
of the Divine nature here to stand in our way. All that we 
can learn of the nature of Christ, and of the Divine manifesta- 
tion through him, is to be found in the Scriptures. We have 
studied the question for months, with no teachers, no com- 
mentators, but simply with the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment, carefully noting all the passages which had any bearing 
on the subject, and placing them side by side, that they 
might help to interpret one another. We were entirely 
ready to admit the Deity of Christ, if we could only find evi- 
dence of it. But the Scriptures furnished no proof on which 
we could build such an article of faith. After the lapse of 
years, we came to the work before us, ready to reéxamine 
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the whole subject, and to adopt its view of Christ’s nature, if 
consistent with the Scriptures. But that essential condition 
is wanting. Dr. Bushnell throws down old theories of the 
Trinity with wonderful dexterity, and has brought forward a 
new one to take their place. But we cannot receive it, 
solely because it is not sustained by what we find in the 
Scriptures ; and for the same reason we cannot receive in 
any general sense the doctrine that Christ is God. 

How, then, was the word made flesh? How was Godin 
Christ reconciling the world to himself? The very expres- 
sion, **God in Christ,’ which stands as the title of Dr. 
Bushnell’s book, sufficiently indicates the essential fact. God 
in Christ, not God as Christ, reconciling the world to himself. 
How God is in him is what we cannot hope precisely to 
explain. But the impression respecting Jesus which we 
carry with us in reading the Gospels, and which makes them 
full of life and intelligence, is substantially this. We can set 
no limits either to the intellectual or the moral powers of man, 
and therefore cannot say how almost infinitely they may be 
expanded and refined under the most propitious circum- 
stances of birth and development. Indeed, the loftiest con- 
ception we can form of God is only that of a mind like ours, 
infinitely advanced in holiness, love, wisdom, power. God, 
therefore, may miraculously create, under a human form, and 
with only the mental and moral faculties of which we have 
the germs in our nature, a being who shall be immeasurably 
beyond all that has ever, under the ordinary circumstances of 
our existence, been known or possible in man. With origi- 
nal endowments so favorable to every species of moral and 
spiritual development, he may, through his own free agency, 
by an exact conformity always to the highest laws of his 
being, find himself gifted with a depth of spiritual insight, 
through which he is able by direct intuition to behold 
the laws and the inhabitants of God’s spiritual kingdom, and 
the influences proceeding thence, as we behold what is going 
on around us in the outer world. Corresponding to this 
depth and clearness of spiritual insight, we can imagine him 
gifted by God, in his miraculous birth, with the germs of a 
power by which, as it is unfolded, he may heal diseases, 
still the tempests, raise the dead, directly, by an act of voli- 
tion, as easily, and to him as naturally, as we raise an arm or 
lift a stone. He may go on in perfect obedience to the will 
of God, till the spontaneous motions of his spirit, his outward 
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acts and inmost desires, shall all be as perfectly in harmony 
with the Divine will as if directly prompted by the spirit of 
God. And with this holy one, entirely submissive to the 
Divine will, God may in some peculiar sense connect himself, 
and through him, without controlling his freedom or destroy- 
ing his personality, communicate to man his truth, love, 
mercy, justice, life, — in short, all of himself that itis possible 
for man to receive. And this august being, so miraculously en- 
dowed, so Divinely living, so filled with all the fulness of God, 
in every word, thought, desire, act, so perfectly expressing 
the Divine mind, and conscious, moreover, of this perfect 
union with God, who hath given to him all power, even ‘‘ to 
have life in himself,’? — he, who, in this twofold sense, is en- 
tirely united with God, may surely say, ‘* I and my Father are 
one,” ‘** He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.”? As 
we look on him, the one Mediator between God and men, 
and see the most endearing attributes of God, his grace, 
mercy, love, and truth, shining through him upon a dark and 
sinful world, while he imparts to that world the life which 
God hath given him to have in himself, — when we see 
him, by his own voluntary act, always thus the representative 
of God, who dwells in him, and manifests himself through bim, 
— may we not say of him, that he is ‘* the brightness of His 
glory, and the express image of His person”’? Does he not 
stand immeasurably above every other created being ever 
revealed tous? Is it by any forced language that he says, 
‘* 1 am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live’? ? And in the 
solemn formula of baptism, which is Dr. Bushnell’s tenth 
and most decisive argument for the Deity of Christ, —in that 
formula which is appointed for the consecration of the soul 
to God, — may we not, with devout joy and gratitude, be bap- 
tized, not only into the name of the Father and his sanctify- 
ing spirit, but also into the name of him whose Divine mission 
it is to reveal to us the Father in himself, and who, by the 
regeneration, the newness of life, which he has caused in 
us, has prepared ‘us to receive the holy spirit, a safictifying 
presence, into our hearts ? How can God, through any 
human form, more nearly come home to us, to our dearest 
sympathies and affections ? Even if suffering be needful, — 
if a sacrifice, in which God himself takes part, be essential to 
the grand scheme of redemption, (of which we have no 
proof,) — it is as easy to suppose it in his intimate personal 
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union with the soul of Jesus as with a human body. In 
Christ, under this view of his nature, we recognize, in Dr. 
Bushnell’s strong language (p. 150), ‘‘ Emanuel, God with 
us, — the Word made flesh, — God manifest in the flesh, — 
the express image of his person, — the Life that was mani- 
fested, — the glass in which we look to behold the glory of 
the Lord, — the fulness of God revealed bodily, — the power 
of God, — the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, — the image of the invisible God.” 

We know that Dr. Bushnell alludes to this view of Christ’s 
nature almost with contempt, but evidently without quite un- 
derstanding it, when he speaks of it as ‘‘the human acted 
wholly by the Divine, so as to have no action of its own, 
save in pretence.”? By the very supposition, Jesus, with all 
his miraculous endowments, is left to grow up according to 
the laws of a nature so Divinely gifted, but in perfect freedom. 
And because, when so created in the form or image of God 
that he might, without derogating from the Divine nature, ap- - 
pear as the representative of God, instead of, or as God, he 
nevertheless ‘‘ took upon him the form of a servant, and, being 
in the likeness of men, became obedient even unto the death of 
the cross,’? — because he voluntarily submitted to all this, — 
God in a peculiar sense united himself with him, and ‘* highly 
exalted him, giving him a name which is above every name.” * 
With this view of the subject, what a meaning is there in the 
little that is told us of the childhood of Jesus, and in the ac- 
count of the temptation, when, with the opening conscious- 
ness of his wonderful endowments, and a full view of the 
ignominy and suffering that lay in the path of perfect obedi- 
ence, he nevertheless repelled the tempter, and presented 
himself as the light of the world, though as a man of sorrows ! 
All the passages, which, under Dr. Bushnell’s view of the 
subject, we have found so difficult to be understood, and some- 
times so contradictory to the theory in question, are now 
perfectly easy, while, as we have already indicated in regard 
to some of the strongest of thein, the passages in which the 
highest attributes are ascribed to Christ may find their fitting 





* No passage more strongly asserts the dependence of Christ on God than 
this (Phil. ii. 7,8, 9); nor, when rightly translated, is there any thing in it 
showing his preéxistence. Being in the likeness of men, and found in fash- 
ion as a man, though so Divinely endowed, he took on himself the form of a 
servant; and because of his obedience, God hath exalted him. “ Was made,” 
in the seventh verse, is interpolated by the translators. 
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application in the Divine elements of his nature, and the 
fulness of God, morally and personally residing in him, and 
manifesting himself through him. 

*¢'The reality of Christ,” says Dr. Bushnell (p. 156), 
‘¢is what he expresses of God, not what he is in his physical 
conditions, or under his human limitations. He is here to 
express the Absolute Being, especially His feeling, His love 
to man, His placableness, conversableness, and His real 
union to the race ; in a word, to communicate His own Life 
to the race, and graft Himself historically into it.’? — ‘* God 
certainly [p. 157] is able to assume the human, to become 
incarnate in it, so far as to express His union to it, and set 
Himself as Eternal Life in historic and real connection with 
it.’— ‘It is [p. 163] certainly competent for God to 
work out the expression of His own feeling, and His union 
to the race, in what way most approves itself to Him.’ 
Again, Dr. Bushnell says (p. 161), ‘‘ The mystery of the 
Divine-human must remain a mystery. I cannot fathom it. 
Reason itself will justify me in no such attempt.’? We ac- 
cord with these remarks, but do they not apply to Christ’s 
nature with as much force on our view as on his ? We should 
be glad to show, by numerous illustrations, how the view we 
have taken of Christ’s nature fulfils all the important pur- 
poses for which, according to the work before us, the word 
became flesh ; and more particularly, how it harmonizes with 
the Gospel narratives, and the references to Christ in the 
Epistles. But we have not space here for so extended a 
discussion. ‘There is, we readily admit, no subject which is 
to us so full of difficulties as this. Christ’s character spreads 
itself out, heaven beyond heaven, in beautiful transparency, 
and with a Divine consistency, and whosoever will come to him 
with profound humility may partake of his fulness. So with 
his revelation of truths, and his practical precepts. But we 
know so little of the springs of life, even in a human being, — 
we are so little able to analyze our own nature, body and soul, 
— that it should be to us no matter of surprise, if we cannot 
frame a theory of Christ’s nature which shall entirely satisfy 
us. How he may have been left to unfold freely the laws of 
his own being, while he was, at the same time, so personally 
united with God that, in a mos. important sense, they were 
one, is no more mysterious than some of the facts relating to 
the manner of our own existence, and our spiritual life. But, 
to carry out our conceptions of Christ’s nature, and show 
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how, in its loftiest manifestations, it accords with the highest 
terms which the Scriptures apply to him, requires in us a 
breadth of thought, an elevation of moral and religious feel- 
ing, a depth and clearness of spiritual intuition, which shall 
bear some proportion to the life that was in him; and that is 
what no human mind may hope to reach. All that we can 
say is, that, while to us every other view that we have ex- 
amined is diametrically opposed to some express declaration 
of Scripture, this manifestly answers to a large portion of the 
sacred texts, and does not directly contradict any of them, 
when interpreted by the light of other and similar passages. 
The main thing, as Dr. Bushnell has so forcibly said in many 
ways, is not the metaphysical theory that lies underneath, but 
the manifestation of the Divine life through Christ. So that 
he bring God down to us, giving to us a sense of his 
infinite nearness, his mercy, and his love, and lifting us up in 
lowliness of heart, to partake of the eternal life that was in 
him, we care comparatively little what theory is maintained, 
provided it be not made a test of discipleship. The best 
Christians, thousands of them, have received of that life 
and rejoiced in its blessedness and peace, without having had 
any theory on the subject. It was enough for them to go to 
Jesus as the Son of God, who has ‘‘ the words of eternal life,’’ 
and in him, living in the light and dying in the hopes which 
he has brought, to find ‘‘ the resurrection and the life.”” It 
is comparatively of lithe consequence, whether, taking the 
Divine personality as the basis of Christ’s nature, they see 
God manifesting himself through a human being, or, taking the 
human personality as a basis, they behold, in that, God recon- 
ciling the world to himself. 

We come now to the Discourse on the Atonement, which 
follows that on the Deity of Christ. The early part of it is 
taken up with a bold and eminently successful confutation of 
the common Orthodox views upon the subject,— views which 
we cannot but regard as among the most pernicious specula- 
tive errors ever adopted. Dr. Bushnell passes from them to 
his own view of the Atonement. He regards Christ, first, as 
having come ‘‘to renovate character; to quicken by the 
infusion of the Divine life’; in one word, ‘‘ to be a Saviour, 
as saving his people from their sins”’; and, secondly, ‘‘ as a 
propitiation, a sacrifice, as bearing our sins, bearing the curse 
for us, obtaining remission of sin by his blood.’ (p. 191.) 
The main object — that which gives its peculiar interest to the 
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discourse — is the attempt to show that this latter view is the 
objective form under which Christ may most effectually pre- 
sent himself to us in order to renovate the character, infuse 
into us a Divine life, and save us from our sins. 

The first part of this double view of the atonement, the 
subjective, is substantially the view of Christ which is most 
frequently and earnestly enforced by Unitarian writers. First, 
‘¢ Christ, considered only as a perfect being, or character, is an 
embodiment, in human history, of a spirit and of ideas which 
are sufficient of themselves to change the destinies of the race 
and even their capabilities of good.” (p. 205.) Secondly, 
‘the appearance of Jesus, the Messiah, has a much higher 
significance and power, when taken as the manifestation of the 
Life, — the incarnate word, — God expressed in and through 
the human.” (p. 206.) ‘* Regarding the world even as an 
upright and sinless world, ..... his appearing is a new 
epoch in their history. He will live in their hearts, life within 
life. A Divine light from the person of their Emanuel will 
stream through their history. ‘Their words will be sanctified 
by his uses. Their works will be animated by his spirit. A 
Divine vigor from the Life manifested among them will pene- 
trate their feeling, elevating their ideas and purposes, and 
even their capacity of good itself.” (p. 207.) ‘* But if we 
are to understand the full import of Christ’s mission, we must 
go farther...... We must regard him as the Life mani- 
fested in the history of an alienated and averted race...... 
The condition of sin is a condition of blindness and spiritual 
darkness. ..... The man lives in his senses and becomes 
a creature of sense...... How needful that God should 
meet them in the element where their soul lives, that is, in 
their senses...... Therefore the Word is made flesh, and 
dwells with men...... The understanding that was dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God, beholds once more 
a light in the manifested life... ... While the understand- 
ing is blockaded by doubt, a God streams into the feeling, 
and proves His reality to the heart.”’ (pp. 208-210.) The 
consciousness of immortality is awakened. 


** When he that was in the form of God comes into the human 
state, when we see one here who visibly is not of us, when 
he opens here a heart of love, and floods the world with rivers of 
Divine feeling, when we trace him from the manger over which 
the hymns of heaven's joy are ringing, to the cross where his 
purpose to save embraces even death for man; and then, when 
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we see that death cannot hold him, that he bursts into life again 
as a victor over death — following such a history transacted, in 
our view, we begin also to conceive the tremendous import of our 
own, the equally tremendous import also of our sin. If God, to 
renew the soul moves a plan like this, what is it to be a soul, what 
to desecrate and destroy a soul? The conscious grandeur of his 
eternity returns upon the transgressor, and he trembles in awe of 
himself — himself the power of an endless life.” — pp. 211, 212. 


The consciousness of sin also is awakened, the feeling of 
unworthiness and guilt, from which man cannot escape. 
Hence ‘‘ God needs to be manifested as love,”’ and to offer 
the assurance of forgiveness. But what then becomes of the 


justice of God ? how shall the sacredness of his law be estab- 


lished, if the sinner is thus pardoned? Here an important 
question comes up. While we can view only with abhorrence 
the old doctrine of a vicarious atonement, we must confess 
that we have been a little disturbed by the practical workings 
of the opposite theory, where the love of God is dwelt upon 
without regard to his justice. Both are elements of the 
Divine nature, and must be united in every dispensation, law, 
and act of God. Guilt is with him something more than 
misfortune, and the sentiments with which we are to look 
upon it and treat it are of a nature entirely different. We 
can, therefore, as Christians, have little sympathy with the 
philanthropists who look only with pity on those who, by 
violating just human laws, subject themselves to the penalty. 
They are, undoubtedly, to be treated with compassion, as 
unfortunate ; but also with justice, as guilty. So far as we 
confound the distinction between guilt and misfortune, and 
thus favor the weakly sentimentality which assumes the name 
of love, but which is only in another form the foolish spirit of 
indulgence by which so many promising children are ruined, 
we disarm society of a most effectual instrument of protec- 
tion, and expose to crime thousands who might have been pre- 
served from it by a healthful tone of public sentiment. So, 
in all the relations of life, love, pity, compassion must be 
united with a keen sense of justice, or they lose their distin- 
guishing excellence. In the Unitarian writings that we have 
seen on these subjects, the two classes of attributes have been 
kept separate from each other. In treating of the goodness 
of God, they often betray a leaning to the weakness of 
which we have spoken, losing sight of the great fact, that 
justice is an essential ingredient of the Divine goodness ; and 
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then they hold up the laws of retribution, without regard to the 
nature of the mind, as if they were fashioned like physical 
laws, and to be enforced with the same unconscious and un- 
alterable severity. Combe’s ‘‘ Constitution of Man,” an 
admirable work as relates to the body, but wholly at fault 
when its principles are applied to the mind, furnishes the 
type of too much of our philosophy when treating of this 
great subject. The laws of matter —a brute, unconscious 
subject — must, from the nature of the substance in which they 
reside, be fixed and unchapgeable. So far as we are subject 
to them, we expect no reprieve. But, as moral beings, we 
are endowed with a moral freedom of will, and the laws of 
God’s moral kingdom must and do adjust themselves always 
to the changes growing out of this essential condition of our 
being. If, therefore, we would get at the heart of our relig- 
ion, and understand what is meant by the riches of God’s 
mercy, grace, and love, as manifested in Christ, and as taken 
in connection with what we are also told of his justice, we 
must look on the dispensation of the Gospel as vitally asso- 
ciated with the mysterious principle of free agency, which 
belongs alike to God and all his moral agents, and in respect 
to which we can draw no analogies from the laws of the 
physical universe. 

But, not to dwell longer on this point, we enter most 
heartily i into Dr. Bushnell’s statement, that, while Christ has 
come to offer pardon and justification to the sinner, he has 
also ‘* brought the law closer to men’s souls, and given it 
even a more sacred rigor and verity than it had before his 
advent.’’ This he has done, first, by his teachings, — the law 
of God being nowhere so rigorously enforced as in the Sermon 
on the Mount ; secondly, by his own obedience to it ; and 
thirdly, by the pains which he has taken to bring us back to 
it. ‘* Every thing he does and suffers, every labor, weari- 
ness, self-denial, and sorrow, —— an a of his 
sense of the sales of the law, — ever he endures de- 
clares its sacredness.” (pp. 228, 229.) ‘‘ «The law of God,”’ 
Dr. Bushnell adds, ‘‘ is yet more impressively sanctified by 
Christ, if possible, in the article of his death, considered as 
counterpart to the uses of blood in the ritual.” This last 
consideration may have had its effect on Jewish converts, 
but we have been so much more in the habit of looking on 
Judaism through Christianity than on Christianity through 
Judaism, that it does not come to us with much force. 
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With one other feature of the life and death of Christ, as 
related to our reconciliation to God, ‘ the power it had, in 
virtue of what is expressed in it, over the human will,” — a 
point which has struck us, perhaps, more forcibly than any 
other in the book, but which cannot be presented here with- 
out copying nearly the whole, —the subjective view of the 
atonement closes. ‘The remarkable thing about it, consider- 
ing Dr. Bushnell’s view of the Trinity, is, that it differs in 
no important feature from that to which we have been accus- 
tomed. The expressions of a different character, incident- 
ally thrown in, as on page 243, do not disturb us, for they 
really seem to have no essential connection with the subject. 

But is this all of Christianity ? Undoubtedly the great 
purpose of Christ’s advent is here expressed ; but the means 
by which that purpose is to be accomplished, do they all be- 
long to this branch of the subject? What shall be said of 
expressions like these: Christ as a ‘* sacrifice,”’ his ‘* offer- 
ing,” his ‘* Searing the sins of many,”’ the ‘* holiest opened 
by his blood,” the ‘‘ righteousness he provided,” etc. ? 
Here arises the question which Dr. Bushnell is most earnest 
to settle. This, evidently, is the part of the work on which 
he has labored most zealously, and to which he looks with 
the greatest interest as preparing a way for the solution of the 
great problem that has perplexed and divided the Christian 
world. We honor the zeal and boldness as well as the abil- 
ity with which he has entered upon it; and, considering the 
source from which it comes, and the spirit which is shown, 
we cannot but look upon it as an auspicious feature in the 
theological history of the day. With little of the polemical 
character which has usually marked such discourses, tending 
far more to widen than to close the breach in the Church, 
we have here a frank, earnest, Christian effort to understand 
what is really meant by the terms of Scripture which have 
been so differently interpreted, and to see whether there is 
not some comprehensive view under which all the different 
texts may be found to harmonize. We have endeavoured to 
possess ourselves of the idea, and to reproduce it from our 
own mind, hoping in this way to make it more intelligible to 
our readers than when presented from Dr. Bushnell’s more 
Orthodox point of view. 

It is only by words borrowed from external objects that 
we are able to express our internal or subjective states of 
mind. We cannot express our spiritual emotions and ideas 
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by corresponding words, but are obliged to borrow external 
symbols as our only means of communication. And below 
this, we recall to our minds our inward experience, not by 
itself as a purely mental condition, but through some external 
object or. event intimately connected with it. Instead of 
conceiving of the purely subjective or inward perception of 
beauty, we recall the form by which it was caused, and that 
form always stands to us, objectively, as the representative of 
the perception produced in our minds. ‘The inward sensa- 
tion seems to detach itself from us, and present itself to the 
mind under some external image. A certain impression is 
made upon the mind through the optic nerve: we take no 
cognizance of the sensation as such, but have it objectively 
pictured before us in the form of a tree, a house, or a star. 
A certain impression is made upon the mind through the au- 
ditory nerve : we take no cognizance of the sensation as such, 
but think of it objectively as a sound. This is a universal 
tendency of our nature. It is only by discipline and effort 
that we learn to regard our inward sensations and emotions 
subjectively, or as they really are. We conceive and think 
of them only as detached from us, and presenting themselves 
objectively. We are so constantly doing this as to forget 
that we do it at all, and thus come to regard things which are 
only symbols or representatives of real impressions as if they 
were the only realities. 

There is, we have said, a universal tendency to transfer 
into some outward form that which in fact is only a sensation, 
thought, or emotion of the mind. And there are many ways 
in which we thus think and speak, without regard to the strict- 
ly subjective reality. The sun seems to us to rise ; so we 
think and speak of it, though we know that this is not true. 
We wrong a friend or neighbour, and, though sure that he is 
ignorant of it, we cannot meet him without feeling as if he 
were offended with us. He who has committed a murder 
seems to himself as if all at once man and nature were re- 


proaching him ; his own self-reproach he sees reflected back 


upon himself, objectively, from others. We say of one who 
has violated a law, that the law is against him, though it is he 
who is against the law. A sense of guilt makes us feel as if 
God were offended with us ; and when, through repentance 
and amendment in our lives, we are again reconciled to him, 
we feel as if it were he who had been reconciled to us. 
There is, among the learned hardly less than among the un- 
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educated, an irresistible tendency to throw matters of inward 
experience out into objective forms very different from what 
a philosophical analysis will recognize as true. And these 
objective forms are almost the only media of thought or ex- 
pression that are used in common life. Language is based 
upon them, and so are almost all the ideas current in society. 
Art and poetry are only bodying forth in objective forms the 
purest, strongest, and loftiest sentiments of the soul. The 
duties, and, indeed, almost the whole experience, of life, are in 
this way brought before us. Even our inmost personal his- 
tory, that which has most powerfully moved our hearts and 
left the deepest traces of itself behind, almost always comes 
up before us under the form of some object of thought or 
memory. 

The objective conception is not identical with the fact for 
which it stands, nor is it a perfectly true representative of it. 
But we are so constituted, that this is the way in which our 
minds act. It is the way in which we think and speak, and 
are most powerfully affected by thought and speech. If, in- 
stead of calling before us the picture of a beautiful landscape 
that we have seen, we undertake to be subjectively exact and 
to recall it only as a sensation produced in our mind through 
the optic nerve, we shall have a very imperfect idea of what 
has been our real experience. And more than this. We 
should, in ovr anxiety to separate truth from falsehood, often 
express a greater falsehood than by using the common forms 
of speech. If, when asked in the morning whether the sun 
were rising, we should reply, No, we should say what is as- 
tronomically true, but in every other respect false. Lan- 
guage is full of such expressions. We hear a gun, feel the 
cold, see a man, and are so accustomed to these forms of 
speech as not readily to detect their extreme philosophical 
incorrectness. They nevertheless have a meaning which is 
perfectly well understood, and we should be more nice than 
wise, and should in fact shock men by the false impressions 
we gave them, if we used them only according to their 
strict philosophical import. Science, with all its revelations 
of hidden mysteries, seldom changes popular forms of speech, 
because those forms depend, not on the subjective qualities 
of things, but on the way in which our sensations present 
themselves to us through the objective tendency in our nature. 
In a scientific treatise, scientific language may be used ; but 
when the philosopher talks with his neighbour, he naturally 
falls back into the popular forms of speech. 
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Now God, in making a revelation to us, has accommo- 
dated himself to this tendency, or rather this necessity, of our 
nature. He has spoken of the world, not as it is in his om- 
niscient mind, but as it appears to us, and has made expres- 
sions, based on our imperfect or erroneous conceptions, the 
vehicles by which he has conveyed to us the most important 
spiritual truths. As, by the original constitution which he 
gave to the race, he has caused that the highest influences, 
whether from man or nature, should be almost entirely of an 
objective character, without regard to what those objective 
forms might be in the last analysis, we should expect, that, in 
his revelations for the religious elevation of the race, he 
would accommodate himself to this peculiarity of our nature ; 
and that, while the main purpose would be to regenerate 
and sanctify the soul, he would accomplish this by influences 
presented to us under objective forms and relations. And 
such, thus far, has always been the fact. 

We could get no idea of light existing in and by itself, 
except through the intervention of other bodies. ‘They re- 
veal it to us. So with heat, electricity, and all the most 
subtile, but powerful, agents in nature. In like manner, we 
could get no idea of God existing in and by himself, except 
through outward symbols. But all objects in nature, while we 
seem lost in the contemplation of them alone, by some myste- 
rious law or hidden correspondence, act religiously upon the 
mind, awakening the sentiment of reverence, which, like 
every other powerful feeling of our nature, craves an objec- 
tive form in which it may rest, — an object of worship more 
or less elevated and worthy, according to our moral and in- 
tellectual development. ‘I'he process, by which the soul is 
brought thus to recognize God, is just as natural and legiti- 
mate a process as that through which, from certain sensations 
in the mind, we picture before ourselves the objective forms 
of matter ; and in strict philosophy we are no more bound to 
establish by logical argument the reality of the fact in the one 
case than in the other. Here, by a primary law of our na- 
ture, is the revelation which God makes of himself through 
his works, a revelation not resting on argument, but immedi- 
ate, though its clearness depends always on the intellectual 
and moral condition of the race. And as it depends on the 
intellectual and moral condition of the race, it must, when the 
race was most deeply sunk in sin, and for that reason most 
needed aid, have been the most obscure and powerless for 
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good. Other modes of revelation were therefore employed. 
When men were too depraved morally to profit by a revela- 
tion dependent on their moral condition, a method was adopt- 
ed by which, through the regeneration of their moral nature, 
they might be brought back to God. ‘The training of the 
Jews was in this respect an intermediate step between the 
revelation from nature and that by Jesus. But through the 
whole series, objective forms, types, symbols, answering to 
the tendency of which we have spoken, were employed. 
The temple, the altar, the religious rites, were all adapted to 
this want. And when, at a period of advanced intellectual 
development, but of moral alienation, and therefore spiritual 
darkness, a new revelation was made, it also was given under 
forms answering to this same want in the now altered con- 
dition of the race, —God no longer mirroring himself as 
before the pure minds of children in the infancy of the race, 
but restoring in a human form the Divine image which had 
been effaced, and through that form, as the most efficient 
objective representation that could be given of his moral na- 
ture, revealing the highest spiritual truths answering to men’s 
higher intellectual state, but, most of all, unfolding a new and 
quickening moral influence adapted to the moral wants of a 
race morally degraded, and thus alienated from the life and 
knowledge of God. These truths and influences, both given 
for the same end, the redemption of the soul from sin, so far 
as they could act directly by virtue of what they were, sub- 
jectively considered, have been already adverted to as a vital 
part of Christianity. But there is, Dr. Bushnell’s thinks, 
another more imposing and more universally affecting and 
effective attitude under which these same truths and moral 
influences present themselves as adapted to the objective 
tendency in our nature, of which we have spoken. 

God, by the perfect life of his Son, and in other ways al- 
ready indicated, bringing himself into communication with the 
race, addressing himself to them through their senses and 
lower wants, as well as through their common domestic affec- 
tions, awakens their higher instincts, and, with these, the 
consciousness of what they are, and what they ought to be. 
The conviction of sin weighs upon them, and, while under this 
conviction, it seems to them, not only as if they had been 
rebelling against God, but as if his anger were turned against 
them. In proportion to the intensity of their personal feel- 
ings in regard to their own unworthiness, will be the intensity 
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of their feeling as to the reality of God’s displeasure. It is 
not because they have been in the habit of hearing God so 
represented, but through a tendency, or rather a necessity, of 
their nature, that they feel in their objective statement of 
God’s wrath a something answering to their own state of 
mind, which, also, has a vastly more powerful influence over 
them than any subjective or philosophical view of their moral 
condition. Now, by the same objective tendency through 
which they have been led into the feeling of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, they seek for some objective means of escape; and 
when Jesus, with his offers of peace and mercy, brings them 
by newness of life into harmony with the Divine laws, and 
thus reconciles them to God, they cling to him as their 
Saviour, and feel that he has been reconciling God to them, 
and therefore look on him as having propitiated the favor and 
turned away the wrath of the Almighty. As their intensest 
feelings, and all the religious conceptions growing out of them, 
inevitably assume an objective form, God is only: acting in 
conformity with what he has established as a law of their na- 
ture, when he gives to them, in connection with the purest 
spiritual truths, objective forms of a kind entirely different ; 
and these objective forms may be the most powerful means 
of impressing on their souls whatever is most essential to their 
spiritual life. When, oppressed with a feeling of guilt and a 
consciousness of the Divine displeasure, we look on Christ as 
our advocate with the Father, standing between us and recon- 
ciling to us Him whom we have alienated from us by our 
sins, we may be brought to feel, as in no other way, the 
tenderness of our Saviour and the love of God, who has 
adopted this means of saving us from the otherwise inevita- 
ble consequences of his indignation against sin. He has 
come down to us, brought himself into the most tender sym- 
pathy with us in our sufferings and wants, taking pity upon 
us, sending his own dear Son to die for us while we were yet 
rebelling against him, nay, in the person of his Son actually 
submitting to the most cruel wrongs from his sinful creatures, 
nailed upon the cross and enduring the agonies of a most 
painful death, to sustain the sacredness of his law and yet 
save us from the dreadful consequences of our sins. What 
else can so powerfully appeal to the heart? The idea of 
sacrifice, through this same objective tendency, had fixed 
itself in the heart of the race, and was bound up in some way 
with every form of worship, as if without it there could be no 
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remission of sins. And here, appealing to this deep and 
almost universal sentiment, was Christ, ‘‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sins of the world,” offering him- 
self a sacrifice for us, ‘‘his body broken ”’ for us, ‘‘ his 
blood shed for the remission of sins.”” In this also Jesus 
appears as the representative, the embodiment and manifesta- 
tion, of God. With what power, then, must his cross, as 
the emblem of the great atonement or reconciliation between 
man and God, speak to the souls of men ! 

We are not quite sure that Dr. Bushnell will accept our 
statement of his doctrine, for we have been obliged to make 
it out from hints and suggestions rather than from any full 
and connected view that he has given. We think that there 
is a little confusion in his illustrations, and that he does not 
always clearly discriminate between the two great branches 
of his discourse. We suppose, that, in strict philosophy, 
much of that which he has placed under the subjective di- 
vision, and which we have copied from him into that portion 
of our article, should be placed under the other head. We 
doubt, too, whether the objective tendency in our nature, 
though the leading idea of the whole book, is anywhere 
brought out with all the distinctness of which the subject ad- 
mits. In short, we question whether there is any part of the 
work, which, from the manner of its execution, is so little 
fitted to answer the expectations of the reader, or to accom- 
plish the purpose of the writer, as that which relates to the 
objective view of the atonement. The subject is one which 
requires, first, the most careful analysis in regard to some 
of the most subtile of our mental operations, and then that 
we should give ourselves up entirely to the hypothesis de- 
duced from a law of mental action, bringing ourselves through 
it into sympathy with the minds of Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, that we may see whether it can fill out with its vitality 
the grand forms of expression which they have employed. 
In neither of these respects can we regard Dr. Bushnell as 
eminently successful. He has suggested a truth, which, 
we believe, might furnish comfort to many who have been 
brought up under doctrines of the atonement against which 
their whole moral nature rebels. But we fear, or rather we 
hope, that he has not presented it in the manner best adapt- 
ed to their wants. He is too much embarrassed by the phi- 
losophy of the subject to speak with the freedom and elo- 
quence properly belonging to the esthetic mode of treating 
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it, while, in his popular form of address, he is not sufficiently 
discriminating and exact to make it satisfactory as a_philo- 
sophical essay. We must add that we think he has car- 
ried his notion of Scriptural language implying a vicarious 
atonement so far beyond what is authorized by the New Tes- 
tament, that, in this important particular, he evidently ‘¢ la- 
bors,” and therefore ‘‘ fails,”? as he has so pleasantly told us 
elsewhere. | 

It is easy to guess how this Discourse will be received by 
theologians of the different schools. ‘Those to whom we 
have just referred will welcome it with a joy not unmixed 
with disappointment, and will wait with anxiety for a freer 
statement and more specific applications of the principle. 
Those who believe in the vicarious atonement as the one 
essential article of belief, and who insist on the old-fashioned 
doctrine of justification by faith in the blood of Christ, will 
consider that they have here only the unsubstantial semblance 
of their favorite doctrine, and indeed hardly that. They, 
on the other hand, in our denomination, who have been ac- 
customed to look to Christ as the Saviour of the world sole- 
ly in consequence of the influence of his teachings and his 
life on the heart, will feel as if Dr. Bushnell has been mak- 
ing a great deal too much of a doctrine which is to them of 
no vital importance, and they will be inclined to think, that, 
with all his pains-taking and wonderful ingenuity, he has 
made little more than a tolerably respectable ghost of it. 
This was our impression when we first read the discourse. 
But, laying down the book, and reproducing the doctrine by 
a process of our own, thus bringing our mind into a more 
living connection with it, we have come to the convic- 
tion that the thought which lies at the basis of the subject 
is one of great speculative interest and practical value, and 
one which especially deserves the attention of those who 
are educating young men for the ministry. It furnishes an 
admirable stand-point for those who would unite with the 
rigor of a philosophical method the power of appealing to 
the uneducated imagination and the religious feelings. Je- 
sus came into the world to proclaim truths of unspeakable 
moment ; and besides, there is manifested in him a Divine 
life, which, acting upon and renovating man’s moral and 
religious nature, thus becomes the light of the world. Here, 
in regenerating and enlightening the souls of men, is seen 
the great purpose of his ministry. All this is capable of 
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philosophical statement, and furnishes an incalculable amount 
of religious and moral instruction. But the charmed words 
which seize upon the hearts of a people, and by a talismanic 
power go down into the profoundly religious depths of the 
soul, do not easily adapt themselves to philosophical state- 
ments. ‘They fling off the fetters of a logical method, and 
fly as on wings of fire. And while gifted with this living 
energy, they are objective in form. Such almost always 
are the watchwords of nations, and the rallying war-cry 
of armies. ‘I'he ‘‘ cross of Christ”? has been in all ages the 
signal around which his followers have been ready to gather, 
and which has carried his moral and religious precepts in 
triumph through the world. ‘The ‘‘ atonement,” another ex- 
pression more abstract in form, with the objective expres- 
sions that cluster round it, has been always, in the Church, 
intimately connected with the cross, and blended with the 
dearest hopes and affections of our religion. We must be 
careful how we tear these words away. ‘They may not 
in themselves convey a strictly philosophical truth, but they 
are associated with the profoundest and truest impressions 
that God has ever made on the hearts of men. Shall we, 
then, rejectthem ? ‘The banner, by which patriotic hosts are 
guided in battle, may not in itself be of any great value ; but 
with them, in the hour of peril, it calls up their deepest feel- 
ings of loyalty to their country, of national honor and domes- 
tic affection. Strike it down, or teach them to despise it, 
and you extinguish their national enthusiasm, and unnerve 
their arm. And, after all, they are right. ‘I'he banner may 
be nothing, but the associations clustering round it are every 
thing. The instincts of men under such circumstances rec- 
ognize a deeper truth than any philosophical analysis. So 
with some of the expressions in our religion. The followers 
of Christ have gathered round them, and gained their victories 
under them. ‘I‘hey answer in some mysterious way to the 
deepest religious wants and aspirations of the soul. They 
are the banners of our faith, and we cannot persuade the 
great multitude of believers to put them aside without giving 
up the most sacred and powerful associations that bind them 
to Christ and to God. Here is a most important considera- 
tion suggested by Dr. Bushnell’s view of the atonement. 

Not that we would abate in the slightest degree from the 
logical exactness which now belongs to our preliminary edu- 
cation. We would rather introduce a severer logical train- 
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ing, and carry it out, not in form, but in fact, more thoroughly 
through the whole process of instruction ; and that, too, pre- 
cisely because we feel so much the importance of habits of 
thought which seem to transcend the ordinary rules of logic. 
An illustration of what we mean may be drawn from the 
most rigidly exact of ali the sciences, that which is most 
absolutely under the control of: logic. It is only by a 
thorough training in the first principles of algebra and geome- 
try, and the operations based on them, that the student is 
able to rise into the region of transcendental mathematics, 
and, by rules which seem directly opposed to the ordinary 
principles of reasoning, but which really are legitimate con- 
clusions from them, to perform with perfect precision opera- 
tions on numbers so infinitely large, or so infinitely small, as 
to baffle all the ordinary methods of calculation. Without 
the severe preparatory course, the magnificent and wonderful 
operations, which seem,, when viewed from without, to set 
every established process of reasoning at defiance, could never 
have been discovered or intelligently applied, and the most 
remarkable problems connected with the heavenly bodies 
could never have been solved. So in reference to the 
highest religious subjects. Our minds should be trained by 
the most precise principles and processes of logic, till habits 
of exact thought on all common subjects have become natu- 
ral to us. We shall then be able, from principles already 
established, to evolve principles applicable to yet higher de- 
partments of thought, and, guided in our religious investiga- 
tions by these methods of transcendental logic, we shall be 
able to solve problems, to discover truths, to unfold har- 
monies in the Divine system, which would otherwise entirely 
escape us, or even seem inconsistent with each other and 
with the first principles of reasoning. Far, therefore, from 
relaxing at all the severity of logical discipline, with those 
who are preparing for the ministry, we would rather add to 
it, in order that, rising with the subjects on which it is em- 
ployed, it may lead them surely, but with ever increasing 
wonder, through the loftiest inquiries that can engage the 
mind. We would have this training, as an essential part in 
the preparation of those who would improve and enlarge the 
domain of theology. We would have it, also, as the most 
effectual safeguard, on the one hand, against pure naturalism, 
the shoals where a superficial, subjective habit of thought is 
brought up, and as the most effectual security, on the other 
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hand, against the cast-iron, dogmatic theology of an assumed 
and arrogant orthodoxy. 

For these reasons, we have been rather disturbed by the 
reproachful terms in which Dr. Bushnell has spoken of logic. 
We know that he usually refers only to the abuse of it in 
unskilful hands. But there are those who, under the shelter 
of his name, will throw ridicule on this essential branch 
of education. Honest young men, who, unless their case be 
a hopeless one, most need its discipline, will suppose that he 
intends not only to rebuke the perverse use of its rules, but 
to cast reproach on the science itself. And from some ex- 
pressions here, as well as in his Phi Beta Kappa Oration, we 
fear that Dr. Bushnell does not sufficiently value the science 
as a help, by means of which we can rise above its ordinary 
rules, and go with certainty through the highest realms of 
thought. 

But, to return from this digression, has Dr. Bushnell, in his 
Cambridge Address, brought any valuable accession to our 
theological ideas ? Does his view of the atonement throw 
any new light upon the Scriptures ? For years, we, and we 
presume most students of the New Testament in our de- 
nomination, have been in the habit of explaining passages 
relating to the atonement in the same way in which they are 
explained by him. We had not, however, brought the gen- 
eral subjective influence of Christianity through its objective 
form into one grand generalization, nor recognized so fully 
as we now do the remarkable influence which the objective 
tendency in our nature must have on the expressions used in 
any revelation that can be given to man. We believe that 
the distinction which has been suggested will be found to be 
one of great practical importance to those who would under- 
stand the philosophy of Christianity. Not, however, in its 
application to a vicarious atonement ; for, unless we come to 
the New Testament full of the types of the old dispensation, 
or fresh from the study of a subsequent theology, we do not 
believe that we shall find the doctrine there. Certainly, Dr. 
Bushnell extravagantly exaggerates, when he says, (p. 258,) 
*¢ It is obvious that all the most earnest Christian feelings of 
the Apostles are collected round this objective representa- 
tion, — the vicarious sacrifice of Christ for the sins of the 
world.” Their most earnest Christian feelings are unques- 
tionably collected round the grand doctrine of reconciliation ; 
but we have been surprised to find how few decisive instances 
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can be found of the objective representation, in Dr. Bush- 
nell’s use of the term. ‘The word ‘‘ atonement,” as every 
English reader knows, occurs but once (Rom. v. 11) in our 
version of the New ‘Testament, and there, as every Greek 
scholar knows, ought to be translated ‘‘ reconciliation,” or 
‘*reconciling,’’? as the same Greek noun is rendered in the 
three other places where only it occurs (Rom. xi. 15 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 18 and 19), and as the corresponding Greek verb is ren- 
dered in every one of the six places where it is found, —name- 
ly, five times in connection with the noun in the above-named 
passages, and once in 1 Cor. vii. 11. It is the same in the 
only three instances in which a similar Greek verb is used 
(Eph. ii. 16;-Col. i. 20 and 21). Inno one of these in- 
stances, and nowhere in the New Testament, is God spoken 
of as being reconciled to man, but always man as being recon- 
ciled to God. So far as this family of words is concerned, it 
gives not the slightest countenance to any doctrine of a vica- 
rious atonement, but teaches everywhere just the reverse. 
Dr. Bushnell finds a strong confirmation of what he says in 
the exclamation of John the Baptist, “‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sins of the world.”? But admitting, 
what we cannot admit, that this is anything more than strongly 
figuratively language, does any scholar of our day believe 
that John the Baptist at that time had any just conception of 
the office of Christ ? 

Since reading the Cambridge Discourse, we have had the 
curiosity to go over the book of Acts, and all the Epistles, 
with reference to this matter, noting every passage relating to 
it, and have been surprised to find how little space is taken 
up by language which, without violence, can be supposed to 
allude to a vicarious sacrifice. In the Acts, where is all 
the record we have of the earliest preaching of the disciples, 
we have found but a single text, (xx. 28,) — ‘* To feed the 
church of God, [church of the Lord, according to Gries- 
bach,] which he hath purchased with his own blood.’”’ In 
James there is no reference to the subject. In the First Epis- 
tle of Peter, it is mentioned more frequently and more strong- 
ly than anywhere else, except in the First Epistle of John ; 
but it is explained in language which leaves no doubt how he 
understood it. ‘* Redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot, from your vain conversation,” etc. (1 Pet. 
i. 18, 19.) ** Who his own self bare our sins,. . . . . that 
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os being dead to sin, should live unto righteousness.” (1 Pet. 
ii. 24.) ‘* Suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he 
parr bring us to God.”’ (1 Pet. iii. 18.) St. Paul has referred 
to the doctrine comparatively few times, and has explained it in 
the same way as St. Peter, — ‘‘ Who gave himself for our 
sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil world.” 
(Gal. i. 4.) Even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where a 
parallel is run between the old and the new dispensations, we 
find a similar explanation, (Heb. ix. 14,) — that ‘‘ the blood 
of Christ” should ‘* purge your conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living God.”’ 

In short, as we have read over the Acts and the Epistles, 
and remembered how thoroughly saturated the writers’ minds 
must have been with the Jewish notions of sacrifice, as an 
essential part of a dispensation which they still believed to be 
of Divine origin, though now consummated in a more per- 
fect covenant, and remembered, moreover, the objective 
tendency in our nature, it has seemed to us quite remarkable 
that they should have connected images taken from the old 
ritual so sparingly with an event which obviously bears so 
striking an analogy to it as the death of Christ. As we 
find, therefore, in the New Testament no positive evi- 
dence of a vicarious atonement, and but very few passages 
which would seem at all to countenance it, while the whole 
tenor of the Gospels and Epistles is against it as a funda- 
mental article of faith, we canndt, in its application to this 
subject, attach to Dr. Bushnell’s theory a tithe of the impor- 
tance which it has in his mind. The passages in Rom. iii. 
24, 25, and in 1 John ii. 2, and iv. 10, are the only pas- 
sages which, at first sight, are not, on our ground, perfectly 
easy of interpretation ; and, with the explanations furnished 
elsewhere in the Epistles, ‘they are by no means difficult. 
Still, the distinction which he has drawn is, we think, one of 
great importance in its application to much that is peculiar i in 
the language of the Bible. It will do much to explain dif- 
ficult passages, as well as the general design of the sacred 
writings ; and it furnishes a most decisive argument against the 
shallow and conceited philosophy which consents to receive 
at the hand of God nothing but an absolute religion. 

We sympathize with what Dr. Bushnell has said (pp. 
261, 262) in regard to the ‘‘ philosophic necessity that a 
religion, which is to be a power over mankind, should have ”’ 
an ‘* objective tendency.’’ But in all that Christ did and suf- 
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fered for our spiritual regeneration, — which is so eloquently 
presented in the work before us, —does he not act on us as 
much objectively, and as powerfully, as in any way that can 
be imagined? And may he not thus draw us out of our- 
selves, and subdue us with his tenderness, till we ‘‘ recline 
our broken hearts ’’ on God, and ‘‘receive a grace broader 
than consciousness, and lose ourselves in a love that is not 
imparted. in the moulds of a mere self-culture’’? May we 
not thus ‘fall into utter simplicity, and let the soul repose 
herself, in a love and confidence wholly artless,” ‘* trusting 
Christ as the lamb of God that taketh away our sin,” and, 
‘¢ in these simple, unselfish, unreflective exercises, make our 
closest approach to God ’”’? 

Still, we would ask, whether, as a denomination, we dwell 
enough on the objective representations which we find in the 
New Testament ? In respect to a future retribution, for ex- 
ample, do we not regard it too exclusively as a law of the soul, 
and thus lose much of the power that we might have, if, with 
trembling lips, and feelings at once of tenderness and awe, 
we held up to our hearers the fearful representations which 
our Saviour did not hesitate to employ ? Does it quite meet 
the awful reality of the fact, to say that these are purely 
figurative representations? ‘They are not, according toa 
strictly philosophical analysis, literally true. But what lan- 
guage is literally true? As, to the murderer, man and nature 
seem suddenly armed against him,— nay, in the truest and 
most fearful sense are in arms against him; as the sin- 
ner strives to shake off the thought of God, and to hide 
himself from his presence, because he feels that his wrath is 
turned upon him, and as in its deepest and most awful signifi- 
cance that feeling is true; as the penalty of Divine ven- 
geance, which he feels that he has incurred, assumes for its 
truest representation whatever is most dreadful to the i imagina- 
tion, — the worm that dieth not, — the fire that is not quench- 
ed, —the outer darkness where is weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, — or the torments and the flames of hell ; so these terms, 
used by our Saviour, are really, to the great majority of minds, 
the truest expression that can be given of the retributions that 
must fall upon the guilty ; and if, laying them aside, from 
squeamishness, whether of mind or heart, we talk only of the 
influence of sin upon the soul in darkening and benumbing 
its faculties, or awakening evil passions and the pangs of 
remorse, we throw away that which is the fearful foreshadow- 
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ing of what must come, and, in its stead, employ terms which 
have little terror for those whom we address,— that is, we take 
away a true impression, and give nothing to supply its place. 
As the jails and prisons, in a country governed by wise and 
equitable laws, keep alive the conscience, so likewise may 
these objective terms. 

The practice, however, is not to be taken up by us with- 
out many qualifications. We are never, for the sake of their 
influence on others, to use terms which are untrue to our 
own feelings. If the tremendous images relating to a future 
retribution, which we have just adverted to, do not come to 
us with power, as a real, though not a literal, manifestation 
of the Divine truth, then we cannot safely use them. But 
instead of complacently throwing them aside as if we had 
outgrown them, we should rather consider that there is some- 
thing wanting in the development of our religious nature ; and 
therefore we should give ourselves up more entirely to Christ 
in mind and heart, that so, being filled with his fulness, we 
may view the wicked with the same tender but righteous 
severity of justice and love combined, with which he regard- 
ed them in those terrible passages. If, while feeling their 
power, we shrink from employing them, because, in the 
delicacy of our feelings, we cannot bear to hold up such 
terrible images of suffering to our sinful brethren, let us re- 
member that this very awe, and the sensitiveness which 
makes us shrink from them, are the feelings which best fit us 
to do it with power over the hearts of those whom we address. 
It was said of John Emery Abbott, — whose early death, 
fragrant with such blessed memories, has been a more effec- 
tive preacher than the protracted lives of many others, — 
that once, using these expressions, he was so overcome by 
them that he could not go on, but was obliged to pause and 
recover himself. This is the spirit in which the retributions 
of God are to be preached. In this particular, and perhaps 
in this alone, the office of a Christian minister is one which 
cannot be filled by an amateur. 

Had we not already exceeded our limits, we should rejoice 
to pursue this train of thought in its application to other im- 
portant subjects, — opening, as we believe it does, considera- 
tions of great interest, which have not received from us the 
attention they deserve. But we must close, without noticing 
at all the third Discourse in the volume, — on ‘¢ Dogma and 
Spirit; or, the True Reviving of Religion,”? — which, if 
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characterized less remarkably than the others by its intel- 
lectual ability, is a truly catholic discourse, in the best sense 
of that large word. We have dwelt here on some of the 
most difficult subjects of inquiry, discussing points on which 
we cannot agree in opinion with Dr. Bushnell. ‘The largest 
partof the volume, its most life-giving and inspiring words, 
we have left untouched. Yet they are what we most gladly 
carry with us, and most heartily commend to our friends. In 
the noble language of the Andover Address, we would say,— 


** Let them read [them] for instruction, not for criticism. Here 
they will see the Life struggling out through other forms of dogma ; 
and while these other forms are meeting, and perhaps neutraliz- 
ing their own, the image of Christ will shine out more clear and 
simple than they ever saw it before. They will see him as 
he lives in all his followers, and, loving them with a new spirit of 
catholicity, will worship him with a new sense of oneness with 
him and his redeemed. And I anticipate no danger in this free 
communing with the devotional spirit of the disciples of our Lord, 
under other and repugnant forms of opinion. To behold the 
inner light with a Fox and a Gurnall, and with them to be in 
the Spirit; to look into that deep well of spiritual thought 
which God has uncovered in the sainted pages of Tersteegen ; to 
steal into the cell of the old monk Thomas a Kempis, and weep 
with him; to follow to his exile the great archbishop of Cambray, 
that most luminous and loveliest of teachers, that most beautiful, 
most Christ-like, and, to human judgment, purest of all living 
characters since the days of the apostles, — O, if this be danger- 
ous, likely to unsettle our opinions or dissolve our formulas, still 
may God grant that the effects of such kind of license may ap- 


pear as soon as possible, and in the largest possible measure ! ”— 
pp. 346, 347. J. H. M. 





Arr. VIIl.—THE REV. JOHN BARTLETT.* 


THe departure of this true man and devoted minister was 
recorded in our last number. But more than a mere record 
is claimed by his life, character, and long-continued faithful 
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services. Dr. Flint, in the Sermon preached to the be- 
reaved society on the sabbath after the funeral, pays a ten- 
der and honorable tribute to his worth. ‘The discourse has 
peculiar and affecting interest, from their being brothers by 
relationship as well as by profession, from their intimate asso- 
ciation for many years, and from their both having attained 
an age far beyond that of any of the clergy of their denomi- 
nation in the immediate vicinity. ‘The preacher felt himself 
standing alone of two brethren, of whom, in that seemingly 
reversed order of events so often occurring, the younger was 
taken and the elder left. From the touching passage, ‘* Sor- 
rowing most of all,.... . that they should see his face no 
more,”’ and with an appropriate and beautiful adaptation of 
the sentiment expressed, — the love kindled by a ministry of 
love, — he utters freely his impressions of the departed, with 
the emotion of a sympathizing and sorrowing heart, and in the 
cheering light of Christian faith and hope. 

Many will mourn deeply that they shall no more look on 
that benignant countenance, nor enjoy the blessing of his per- 
sonal presence. But there are other features, lineaments 
of the soul, which still live and cannot die, the recollec- 
tion of which they will not only bear in their memories, 
but wear on their hearts. It is truly a labor of love to re- 
view, and present for earnest contemplation, a life which 
was itself such a labor, — to retrace the intellectual and mor- 
al aspect of one who, in the circle in which he moved, in- 
spired a regard, and had a hold on affection, rarely surpassed. 
This we would now do, with the aid of the discourse before 
us, and from such other sources — including that of a some- 
what long and intimate acquaintance with the subject of this 
notice —as shall secure that justness of view, that truthful 
presentation, without which all eulogy must lose its chief value. 

Mr. Bartlett’s leading characteristics, as he appeared in 
his maturity, are readily distinguished : the sound, well-bal- 
anced mind, the warm and genially social heart ; faith and 
piety, rational, firm, ardent ; sensibility, quick and tender ; 
benevolence, large, generous, operating not without discrimi- 
nation, yet with the certainty and force of instinct ; respect- 
able powers, faithfully employed and improved ; the inward 
spirit fitly attended and manifested by the outward demeanour, 
— by a countenance mild and serene, — manners unassum- 
ing, dignified, conciliatory, — a voice gentle, soothing, per- 
suasive. Without conspicuous talent, he yet had marked 
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traits. There was individuality in all he was, purposed, and 
did. He was himself, and not likely to be mistaken for an- 
other in his external air or his inward life. He understood 
his capacities, chose a sphere to which he believed them 
adapted, made it his main object to fill that sphere well; and 
steadily, independently, and consistently, for a long series of 
years, even till his strength failed by the way, did he pursue 
this noble aim. He cared much rather to be useful than to 
be widely known. With him, utility, in the Christian sense, 
was everything, — mere form, and show, and array of num- 
bers, little or nothing ; though none more than he were ob- 
servant of all duly appointed means and ordinances, or val- 
ued more the power of sympathy and association. In this 
time of running to and fro faster than knowledge is increased 
or practical wisdom exemplified, — when the individual is 
merged in the mass, and the thoughts, feelings, and acts of 
the freeborn soul are to so great an extent fused and cast ina 
common mould, — it is refreshing to witness such an instance 
as he afforded of concentrated effort, of a work chosen wisely 
and well, pursued with patient perseverance in its own prop- 
er time and way and place, and at length triumphantly ac- 
complished. For this we honor him, and bless his memory. 

By so doing, he has bequeathed an example of eminent wis- 
dom and goodness, which, if not the most brilliant, admits of 
being most generally appreciated and copied. 

The principal incidents of Mr. Bartlett’s life may be brief- 
ly narrated. He was born at Concord, Massachusetts, on 
the 22d of May, 1784, being the fourth of a family of 
twelve children, of whom most lived to mature years, and 
several survive. He had that best birthright, a worthy par- 
entage. Both his parents were pious and excellent, and lived 
to advanced age. His early life was passed under the min- 
istry of the venerable Dr. Ripley, who, beneath the formal 
manners and address of a past age, had, and retained to the 
last of his protracted course, (as remarked by his eulogist,) 
‘‘a freshness, warmth, and youthful glow of sympathy, which 
attracted the young to -him, and caused them to enjoy his 
society, and love him as a father.”” What may have been 
his precise portion of the good influences of that ministry, 
we will not pretend to assert ; but we know that some of the 
impressions he received from it were among his most cher- 
ished and controlling ones. He is remembered as having, 
in childhood, been remarkably free from the faults of that 
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age, — as frank, reliable, cheerful, and loving sport, but dili- 
gent in performing whatever was required of him, in or out 
of school, —and especially as careful to avoid paining or 
harming another, and forward to relieve and aid. He is 
spoken of as ‘‘ loving to bring home to his father’s house 
any strolling beggar or even helpless drunkard, to load them 
with food or give them shelter, and sit and talk with them by 
the hour, while they would pour into his childish ears all the 
marvels with which such people amuse or impose upon 
others.”” ‘* When he was about seven years old,’’ writes 
one who knew him almost from his infancy, ‘‘ being sent to 
school with a new pair of those necessary appendages, shoes, 
he returned without them. On being questioned about the 
matter, he said he had given them to a poor boy he met 
in the street. ‘This, and other similar acts of generosity, 
are characteristic of the disposition which, | believe, he 
manifested through his whole life. In this instance, it may 
with truth be said, ‘The child was father of the man.’ 
His heart ever prompted the utterance of kind words and the 
performance of good deeds.’ 

While yet quite young, he was placed with a relative in 
Maine, with a view to his preparation for mercantile pursuits. 
But after a time, being strongly desirous of a liberal educa- 
tion, he returned to his family, which had now removed to 
Cambridge, and of which the late Professor Frisbie, then a 
college student, was a member ; and, under his direction, he 
very soon completed his preparatory studies. He was high- 
ly favored in coming thus early within the influence of one 
of the finest minds. A friendship was then formed between 
them which was cultivated in after years. Of his course in 
college a revered classmate says, — ‘‘ 1 remember him as 
a very respectable scholar, a favorite classmate, a pleasant 
companion in the social circle, helping to infuse into it life and 
cheerfulness.”” He graduated in 1805, highly esteemed, both 
by his instructors and fellow-students, for purity and amia- 
bleness, for discretion and the diligent and successful pur- 
suit of knowledge. Having decided on his profession, — a 
choice determined with him not by expediency or casual 
circumstances, but, as it always should be, by taste, capacity, 
and desire of the greatest usefulness, — he continued at the 
University for about two years, during which he pursued his 
theological studies. The chaplaincy of the Boston almshouse 
having been offered to him, he entered on the discharge of its 
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duties with comprehensive views, in his own self-sacrificing 
spirit, and in the spirit of that Gospel one of whose signs 
is, that it is preached to the poor, and is fitted, above all 
things on earth, to elevate and bless them. He made it vir- 
tually the first ministry at large in Boston. Beyond the cus- 
tomary duties, to which he faithfully attended, he sought 
other means and opportunities of benefiting the class to which 
he ministered. As one method of enabling him to be most 
serviceable, he endeavoured to learn the nature, symptoms, 
and remedies of disease in its various forms, by observation, 
study, and attendance on medical lectures. This he did, not 
so much that he might practise the healing art, as that he 
might be qualified for what we apprehend many pastors are 
deficient in, — the exercise of enlightened judgment in adapt- 
ing their spiritual ministrations to the physical condition of 
the sick and suffering. He found under his charge individu- 
als with both mind and body diseased, for whose cases no 
adequate remedies were provided, and by whose deplorable 
and almost hopeless situation he was deeply moved. He 
was not, however, the one to’ despair or remain inactive, 
while anything could be done. At his suggestion, a meet- 
ing of influential and wealthy citizens was proposed, for the 
purpose of considering what measures should be taken to 
procure suitable treatment for the insane. On their coming 
together, with the modesty which was a part of his nature, 
he waited for others to open the subject and express their 
views. At length, as no one was prepared to propose a 
plan, he was called on. He then came forward with such 
a statement of facts, with so much good sense and depth of 
feeling, as strongly to interest all present, and, among others, 
Mr. McLean, the princely endower of the Asylum bearing 
his name. Mr. Bartlett was commissioned to proceed to 
Philadelphia, to make the preliminary inquiries ; and out of 
the movement he originated arose that noble institution. 
Through his instrumentality, also, a Society was formed, of 
which he was the chief agent, for affording relief to destitute 
families, the number of which, in that trying time of the long 
embargo, was very great. Its plan was, to furnish food 
and clothing, either gratuitously or according to the means of 
the applicant, and especially to afford relief in the most ef- 
fective form, — that of furnishing materials for employment. 
This plan included a store, extensive purchases and sales, 
and an immense amount of labor ; in which he received the 
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active aid, as well as liberal supplies, of some of the most 
opulent and worthy citizens, and performed his part with ad- 
mirable practical skill and genuine benevolence. 

In the mean time, he had not lost sight of his favorite ob- 
ject, a settlement in the ministry. Having continued his 
professional studies under the favoring auspices of Dr. Chan- 
ning, he relinquished the service in which for about three 
years he had been so successfully engaged, and soon preach- 
ed as a candidate to the Second Congregational Society in 
Marblehead, where he received a unanimous invitation, and 
. was ordained on the 22d of May, 1811. He was received 
there, from the first, with a cordiality, and taken to the hearts 
of the people in a confidence, with which few pastors are 
welcomed. And then, surrounded by a people, peculiar, 
indeed, but brave, enterprising, generous, exposed by occu- 
pation to unusual hardships and trials, and capable of appre- 
ciating his disinterested exertions and the whole-souled 
readiness with which he entered into their feelings and wants, 
—received with favor abroad, where he occasionally min- 
istered or associated, and blessed with the supports and 
endearments of a happy home, —he set cheerfully and de- 
votedly about his chosen work, and pursued it without waver- 
ing, till God called him from it by a message that none 
can resist. His physical constitution was firm and vigorous, 
and fitted naturally and by exercise for great effort and en- 
durance. In his garden, which he cultivated with much 
success, he found recreation and healthful exercise. His 
labors were too many and various to admit of very regular 
habits of study. Still, he appropriated a considerable portion 
of the day, when he could command it, to reading, writing, 
and meditation. He was one to be always learning, if not 
from books, from observation and experience. He was in 
truth a sagacious observer, acquiring constantly sound and 
available wisdom ; and where he failed in detecting motives 
or judging correctly of actions, it was, generally, because his 
intellect was swayed by the kindness of his heart. There 
was a pervading good-sense, a vein of correct and elevated 
sentiment and feeling, expressed in pure and flowing language, 
in most of what he said or wrote. Prudence, dictated alike 
by tenderness and the desire of usefulness, presided over his 
words and actions, in public and private. Neither in theory 
nor in practice did he hold, that prudence, when connected 
with the ministerial office, or in any other connection, ceases. 
VOL. XLVI. — 4TH 8. VOL. XI. NO. III. 42 
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to be a virtue, or that sound discretion is ever pusillanimity, 
or needful qualification a compromise of truth, or modera- 
tion and candor a cloaking of iniquity. On all fit occasions, 
he was explicit in matters of controversy, — particularly in 
maintaining the sentiments which, as a Unitarian, he early 
adopted, and to which he steadily adhered ; showing himself, 
at the same time, always liberal, — ever desirous of cultivat- 
ing friendly and charitable relations with all from whom he 
differed. 

The style of his preaching was gentle, judicious, adapted 
to persuade and convince, — wanting, it might be, in ani- 
mation of composition and delivery, though at times he 
would abandon in part, or altogether, his notes, and exhibit’a 
high degree of fervor. His efforts of the latter description 
were among the most acceptable he made in the pulpit. He 
had uncommon command of pure, good English. It has 
been justly said of him, that ‘* his conversational gifts were 
remarkable, and if his usual language had been taken down 
in short hand, it would have needed no change to fit it for the 
press, such were its aptness and precision.” ‘This felicity of 
utterance gave to his familiar lectures peculiar interest ; at 
these, his hearers hung on his lips, charmed by the graceful 
and melodious flow of his words, if not by the truth and 
spiritual life they breathed. He frequently relied on this fac- 
ulty in his pulpit discourses, writing down only the heads and 
leading ideas. But most of his sermons (of which he com- 
posed many, having extreme dread of old ones) were 
written out, — having been thoroughly meditated, and then 
rapidly committed to paper. He shrank from appearing 
much in print. Nearly all he published is comprised in a few 
occasional sermons, and such as, having met particular wants 
of his congregation, were printed at their request. His pub- 
lic devotional exercises were marked by a simple and earnest 
manner, by feeling and thought happily combined, expressed 
in language fluent, appropriate, and mingled with felicitous 
Scriptural allusion. In the reading of devotional poetry he 
excelled, and gave it particular effect. 

The pastoral walk was the field of his crowning excellence, 
and most effective exertions. ‘There he was completely at 
home, — quick and sagacious to perceive, — ever ready to 
meet to the full any occasion for the blessed instrumen- 
tality of the Christian pastor. Vigilant, active, abounding in 
sympathy, delighting ‘‘ to spend and be spent” for others’ 
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good, he was ever at hand to encourage the timid, confirm 
the doubting, reform the erring, cheer the penitent, joy with 
the rejoicing, comfort the mourning, support the dying ; hav- 
ing reference, as is always desirable, to special occurrences, 
— which, in a maritime population are frequent and often sad, 
and, in that which he served, of uncommon vicissitude, — 
instead of making his pastoral duties a stated and formal 
round.* Very many were the families, whose fathers were 
far off on the ocean, or in distant lands, or amid the perils of 
war, to whom he was as a father. Many were the widows 
and orphans, — we should hardly dare to say how many, — 
for whose temporal as well as spiritual affairs and wants he 
watched and provided. Such was the confidence reposed in 
his knowledge of disease and its remedies, that he was often 
called on to prescribe for both body and soul, — a practice 
to which, by his overflowing kindness, he was not unfrequent- 
ly induced. His fault, if such it may be called, was, that he 
grasped at too much and various labor. Yet we know not 
how, widely comprehensive may be the heart of Christian 
benevolence ; and it would ill become us to attempt to fathom 
its depths, or restrict its bounds, especially where so much 
has been so well done. In ail his relations he was one of the 
most unselfish of men: his benevolence leading him some- 
times to be more generous than just to himself and those 
immediately dependent on him. ‘Truly might it be said of 
him, that he was 


*‘ More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise.”’ 


He assisted in the formation and management of the Hu- 
mane Society of Marblehead, composed of ladies of different 
denominations, whose benefactions to the sick and needy 
have been extensively useful, — and not least to themselves, 
by raising them above sectarian divisions, and uniting them 
by the bonds of a real charity. It was in the same spirit 
that he was long and actively engaged as a member of the 
Masonic Fraternity, in which he obtained at once a high and 








* It may solace some less attentive to their parochial charge than he 
was, to know, that, with all his pastoral assiduity, he could not wholly 
escape hints of remissness. A good and eccentric woman, feeling that he 
had been absent from her house for a longer time than was usual, sent to 
his pulpit a note, which was read, desiring prayers on account of the loss of 
a near friend. He took an early opportunity to pay her a visit of condo- 
lence. On his inquiring who was the friend she had lost, ‘* You,” she said, 
“ are that friend.” 
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good degree, —his interest through all the changes and trials 
it has undergone remaining unabated. For several years, he 
was charged with the inspection of the Lodges of Essex 
county. ‘Though not ourselves aniong the initiated, we are 
assured by those who are, and partly by our own observation, 
that he performed this and similar duties with a dignified pro- 
priety, ability, and charity, which contributed extensively to 
soften the harshness of sectarian dissensions, and leave on 
many minds permanent moral impressions. It was a gratify- 
ing reflection to him, that he had in this way accomplished 
actual good. 

For the young, for his own and for others’ children, at all 
times and everywhere, in the family, the parish, the Sunday 
and common schools, he had an unfailing fund of affection- 
ate interest. With them, even in his more advanced years, 
he could always be young again, enjoying thereby a sort of 
perpetual youth. Without sinking the minister, —for that 
he habitually was in manners and character, — he was, and 
they felt him to be, their companion, scarcely less than their 
father, pastor, friend. One, who was associated with him in 
the care of the public schools of his town, observes, ‘‘ I have 
often seen him stop in the street and speak to the scholars, 
taking them by the hand, patting the younger ones on the 
cheek, and showing true affection for them. In his visits to 
the schools, which were frequent and often unexpected, he 
always showed great interest in their prosperity. He was 
very judicious, affectionate, and happy in addressing them. 
I once heard him address a school on the subject of gram- 
mar, and, though that is not generally interesting to young 
scholars, he made it so by his lucid and pleasant illustrations.” 
The Sunday school was with him an object of deep solici- 
tude. Though adopted among us after he came on the 
stage of action, he was not slow to appreciate its value, and 
appropriate its benefits to the young under his charge. But 
he was always, as opportunity offered, their teacher, seeking, 
in the exercise of judgment and natural feeling, to conciliate 
their interest ; and having opened that avenue to their minds, 
he would follow up the advantage so gained, and with exquis- 
ite tact adapt to them his instructions, his advice, encourage- 
ment, reproof, and infuse right dispositions and sentiments. 
As he advanced in his ministry, he thus became surrounded 
by a generation of his own forming, moulded by his own 
hand and to his own mind ; and wherever he went, at home 
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or abroad, they rejoiced to cluster about him, and exchange 
cordial greetings, and recognize the strong claims he had on 
their respect and gratitude. 

Amidst such labors and such encouraging results, with the 
prospect before him of remaining years of usefulness, he was 
arrested by alarming disease. About two years since, after 
a season of awful disasters at sea, which had carried mourn- 
ing into many families of his parish, by which an unusual de- 
mand had been made on his exertions and sensibilities, and 
while he was performing the services of his church, his power 
of speech was suddenly impeded and his strength prostrated. 
Probably a slight attack of paralysis had been experienced. 
His labors were necessarily suspended, and arrangements 
were made to afford him opportunity to recruit his exhausted 
energies. During the summer following, accompanied by 
his wife, he journeyed first to the interior of New York, and 
passed some weeks with friends in the valley of the Mohawk. 
After his attack, his spirits were somewhat depressed. It 
will be seen, however, by the following extracts from a letter 
to one of his family, how alive he then was to the influences 
of nature, and to the spiritual condition of his fellow-beings. 


“Among the high hills, and deep and beautiful ravines, I spend 
much of my time. I wish I had the head, both physically and 
intellectually, to give you a description of this very romantic and 
beautiful scenery. Mr. F.’s house is on the ascent from the 
river, about a hundred rods up the hill, and a hundred and fifty 
feet above the falls. Opposite, on the other side of the river, is a 
precipitous hill, nearly seven hundred feet high, covered with 
trees, which on this side appear like bushes, but on a near ap- 
proach are found to be large and towering monarchs of the forest, 
beetling over the Western Canal, immediately under it. O, how 
I wish the isolated friends at Marblehead could be here, and join 
in the pleasure of beholding nature in its grandeur and beauty! 
The works of art are astonishing, particularly the canal, its 
locks, and the vast number of boats, deeply laden with produce, 
passing literally every two minutes, night and day. Three hun- 
dred and fifty miles of canal are all the time thus studded with 
boats. The illustration which these scenes present of the power 
and love of an ever-present Father must deeply impress every 
reflecting, pious mind. But there is no reflection among the 
boatmen, except that of the sun’s rays from the glassy surface of 
the water, and of their fiendish passions, and profane and corrupt 
language.” 


Leaving the interior, he proceeded to Staten Island, where 
42 * 
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he passed the remainder of the summer. A single passage 
from another letter will show the strength of his feelings to- 
wards his people. 


‘“‘ With the kindness of my friends at Marblehead I feel over- 
powered, and no one can tell what a cordial it has been to me. 
Assure ———— and others of the sincere and deep interest I feel 
in them and theirs, and, in fact, in every member of the parish. 
I know no heart ever felt a stronger attachment to a people, or so 
great a reluctance to burden them. Away from them all, most 
of my time is spent in thinking of past scenes, in calling up be- 
fore me each individual, and in the reminiscence of by-gone days ; 
and in the inspection of my feelings toward them, I find that there 
are none of whom I cannot truly say, God bless them, and es- 
pecially in every thing that can make them good and happy. 
You cannot readily imagine the thrill of paternal love I felt toward 
H. and W. when visiting them at West Point, and in hearing Pro- 
fessor K. speak of them in such high terms. I love the young; 
and the promising indications of such youths as these throw 
over the future brightest visions.” 


On returning to his home, and receiving the warm saluta- 
tions of his parishioners and friends, his spirits experienced 
a temporary exhilaration, and he went with something of his 
accustomed alacrity about his usual occupations. He preach- 
ed for a time, and performed other labor. But his strength 
failed. The bow had lost its elasticity. The silver cord 
was loosed, never again on earth to resume its tension. As 
the last autumn came on, a difficulty at the chest, which pain- 
fully obstructed breathing, was added to his general weak- 
ness, so that for weeks he was denied the rest of his bed, and 
could sleep only in a sitting posture. Through all his suffer- 
ings, he retained a strong interest in all in any way connected 
with him, a deep sense of the sympathy so freely extended, 
above all, a sustaining faith, and expired gently, on the morn- 
ing of February 3d, 1849, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
and the thirty-eighth of his ministry. With singular fitness 
may we say of him, in the well-known lines, — 

* His youth was innocent, his riper age 
Marked with some acts of goodness every day ; 
And, watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Resigned, he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.” 

His funeral was attended by a large concourse from his own 

town and other places. As, amidst the cold and snows of 
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winter, his form was laid in the earth, and we looked on 
countenances little given to melting, and saw the stern mus- 
cles ‘relax and tears course freely, and heard, from lips not 
used to praise, blessings showered on his memory, — we felt, 
as all present seemed to feel, that a stay and staff had been 
taken away, a pillar moved from its place, a public benefac- 
tor, a valuable citizen, a friend indeed, a Christian, a man of 
God, removed from our community. He will be missed 
among us more than we had thought. Not with the exagger- 
ation natural under recent bereavement do we so speak, but 
because we now know his worth better than before, and un- 
derstand better the reasons for which others valued him. 
Even while we have been preparing this humble memorial of 
him, materials have accumuiated thick and fast upon us, fitted 
to impress us more than ever with the station he filled, and 
the manner in which he filled it. 

Thus did our friend and father live and pass away. One 
more is now added to the departed company of New England 
pastors, who have identified their names with the places of 
their life-long ministries, — who entered into the fruit and 
reward of their labors, by living to have around them, like 
aged trees encircled with vines and foliage and sweetly 
clasping tendrils, generations of their own training, to adorn 
and bless their age, and about whose memories, and very 
graves, holy and hallowing recollections of the devoted ser- 
vice >f a whole life reverently and tenderly cluster. Another 
is placed on the bright roll of Christian teachers, ‘* loved and 
lost,” who were, and still are, lights, rich blessings, and a 
glory, not to our denomination only, but to the Church and 
the world. It is a mournful duty to record frequently, as 
of late we have been called to do, the departure of such. But 
it is cheering and delightful to reflect, that, while they have 
gone to a higher sphere and to their heavenly rest, they have 
left the world the better for their lives and deaths, — have 
bequeathed a memory beyond the reach of frailty, accident, 
or dissolution, embalmed in the veneration, love, and grati- 
tude of many hearts, and that their works shall follow them, 
shall flow on in a beneficent current, and mark with living 
green the scenes of their faithfulness. e. t.8: 
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Art. IX.— LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JAMES KENNARD.* 


WE have read this volume with very great pleasure. No 
one can fail to derive instruction and benefit from it, or avoid 
feeling regret at the announcement on the title-page, — 
‘¢ Printed for private circulation.’ It should be published 
for the general benefit. ‘The memoir, at least, should be 
scattered broadcast over the land, in a cheap form, for the in- 
struction and edification of all. Nothing teaches truth, or in- 
culcates duty and wins to goodness, with such power as such 
a biography. James Kennard, jr. was a Christian hero of 
the right sort, — one who triumphed over himself and over 
the world, — one who, amidst severe sufferings and great 
privations, and the disappointment of all earthly and ambi- 
tious hopes, not only maintained and exhibited thorough Chris- 
tian faith and submissive cheerfulness, but, through that same 
power, contrived to become eminently useful, though depriv- 
ed of all the ordinary means, and to make his sick-chamber 
the centre and the source of holy, happy, and widely ex- 
tended influences. ‘‘ Religious faith,” says Mr. Peabody, 
‘¢ seemed the very atmosphere of his being.” 

The story of his life is short and simple, but full of touch- 
ing interest and wise instruction. Born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, in 1815, receiving such advantages of education 
as the schools of that town afforded, entering a store at fif- 
teen years of age, with the purpose of devoting himself to 
mercantile pursuits, he was, in his sixteenth year, seized with 
an acute disease in the right knee. Relinquishing his situa- 
tion, he sought the restoration of his health in the more geni- 
al climate of South Carolina and Florida, where he spent the 
winter of 1835 —36. He returned, with his health much im- 
proved, only to have his hopes and plans again disappointed 
by the aggravated recurrence of his disease. In 1837, he 
entered the Massachusetts General Hospital, where his limb 
was amputated. Returning home after a few months, ‘ with 
the aid of a crutch, he once more carried his cheerful pres- 
ence into the dwellings of his friends,” who now fondly 
thought that he was relieved, and, though doomed to be a 
cripple, would find some sphere of employment, of compara- 





* Selections from the Writings of James Kennard, Jr., with a Sketch of his 
Life and Character. Printed for Private Circulation. Boston: Wm. D. 
Ticknor & Co. 1849. 12mo. pp. 307. 
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tive happiness and usefulness. This hope was destined to 
speedy disappointment. 


“In July, 1838, his left knee suddenly became swollen and in- 
flamed, and was for a long period the seat of more intense suffer- 
ing than he had ever experienced before. From that time he 
never walked. A small carriage was procured for him, and in 
this, for a few months, he was occasionally drawn to take the air, 
or to visit his friends. ‘This, however, he could use but for a 
little while, as all motion soon grew intensely painful. After a 
short period, it became apparent that the process of ossification 
was taking place in the remaining knee-joint, and in the joints of 
the elbows, wrists, and fingers. ‘Thenceforward he was confined 
almost entirely to his chamber, and for the greater part of every 
day to his bed, with much less power of self-help than a new- 
born infant. He was occasionally brought down stairs till the 
summer of 1841, when he found that he could no longer bear re- 
moval, except that, with the most careful preparation, and with 
the utmost delicacy of touch, he was taken daily from his bed, 
and placed for an hour or two in his easy-chair. Within a year 
after his return from the hospital, he became unable so much as 
to raise his hand to his head, or to assist himself in the least in 
taking his food. A very limited power of action remained in his 
right wrist, and in two or three of the fingers of his right hand. 
His eyesight, however, was still unimpaired, and his mental in- 
dustry, with book and pen, exceeded in amount that of most pro- 
fessed students and scholars. A frame was fitted to his bed, and 
on this his book was so placed, that he could turn over the leaves 
with the aid of a small wand; and on the same frame his writing- 
apparatus was so adjusted, that he could write in a perfectly legi- 
ble and clear hand, though, except at the very first, only in double 
columns on a letter-sheet of the ordinary size, the gradual indura- 
tion of the wrist allowing his fingers only that narrow range of 
motion. In this way he penned the greater part of the contents 
of this volume, besides numerous articles ‘for the weekly press, 
and very many pieces, both in prose and verse, which have never 
been printed ; and conducted at the same time an extensive and 
increasing correspondence with relatives, friends, authors, editors, 
and not a few whom he had never known personally, but who 
had become deeply interested in him by the report of his talents, 
merits, and sufferings. 

‘*‘ But even this resource was soon to fail him. In November, 
1844, while reading a badly printed book, he was seized with in- 
flammation in the right eye, and suffered so agonizingly, that all 
that he had previously endured seemed trifling in the comparison. 
The left eye, of course, was sympathetically affected. The resi- 
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due of his life was spent with a deep shade over his face, and in 
a darkened room. Similar attacks of inflammation ensued at un- 
certain intervals, and were generally about a week in duration. 
When not violently inflamed, the eye could not bear a direct ray 
of light without severe pain, and the shade was never lifted from 
his face, except to afford him a momentary glimpse of some coun- 
tenance which he was unwilling to forget. During the paroxysms 
of this new disease, he was able to speak only in the faintest 
whisper, and could hardly bear the sound of another voice. But 
in the intervals he still continued his literary pursuits and his cor- 
respondence, with the aid of his sisters and a numerous corps of 
friends, who were all emulous of the privilege of serving as his 
readers and amanuenses. How cheerfully he bore this last and 
sorest privation of all may be seen from the following extract 
from a letter to a favorite cousin in Boston, — the first that he 
had dictated to him since his inability to write. We should not 
insert this quotation, did it not stand in the most perfect and beau- 
tiful accordance with the whole tone of feeling and spirit which 
marked every day of his now sightless life. The letter bears 
date January 12th, 1845. 


‘¢¢ You will doubtless be astonished at the alteration of my handwrit- 
ing ; but my experience goes to prove, that, the more I am deprived of 
the usual aids, such as eyes, hands, joints, &c., the better I can write, 
and the easier I can get along in every way. Just shut up your eyes, 
chop off your hands, and try it. If you only have faith and a good 
amanuensis, my word for it, you will succeed to perfection. I feel in 
such high spirits about it, that I intend soon to commence writing my 
life, and expect to become as renowned as Milton, and to get more for 
my book, to be entitled ‘‘ The Life of an Invalid,’’ than he did for his 
Paradise Lost, to say nothing of the fame.’ ’’ — pp. xx. — xxiv. 


About this period, Mr. Kennard met with a severe afflic- 
tion in the loss of his mother, whose elevated character and 
bright Christian example had exerted a commanding influence 
upon his mind and heart. But so far as the gentle nursing 
and care of the invalid were concerned, the place of the 
mother was well supplied by his sisters, and by another per- 
son thus described by Mr. Peabody : — 


** And one other friend there was, in humble life, but of a noble 
heart, whose extraordinary bodily strength had long rendered her 
services absolutely indispensable. We refer to Nancy Sher- 
burne, (the Nancy commemorated in one of the poems in this 
volume, ) an elderly woman, who, on his feturn from the hospital, 
was officiating as cook in his father’s family. From the first, 
she took great pleasure in rendering him whatever assistance he 
demanded. When he was disabled from walking, she drew him 
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in his carriage, and bore him in her arms over the staircase. As 
he grew more helpless, she gradually suspended her other duties, 
and devoted herself wholly to the care of him, remaining perpetu- 
ally within call by day and night, and so strongly attached to her 
charge, that other friends could hardly win permission of her to 
perform for him any service that lay within her power. She 
lifted him as if he had been an infant, and with a grasp as gentle 
as it was firm. ‘There were frequently times, when even the 
adjustment of his pillows by a less skilful hand than hers would 
have given him excruciating torture, and the hour-long process 
by which alone he could be conveyed from his bed to his chair — 
a process as delicate as if his frame had been strung with threads 
of glass — demanded more than a common man’s strength, and 
all of a woman’s love. Had he been her own child, she could not 
have loved him better; and, though a person of the scantiest edu- 
cation, and bearing no outward marks of refinement, she gradu- 
ally grew into a sympathy of spirit and character with him, and 
evidently derived the richest recompense for her self-denying toil 
in the improvement and elevation of her whole moral nature. 
His attachment to her was only less than filial; and one of his 
last requests was, that room for Nancy should be left at his side 
in the family inclosure at the cemetery.’ — pp. xxv., XxXvi. 


But the years of suffering and deprivation described in 
these passages were not years of gloom and indolence to Mr. 
Kennard. His mind was active, his spirit joyous, his faith 
strong, calm, peaceful, ‘‘his chamber eminently a cheerful 
place, — not the scene of sad and anxious duty, but the hap- 
piest apartment in the house.” It was no scene of selfish re- 
pining and undevout complaint, but of much submission, of 
blessed peace, of quick and active sympathy. ‘‘ His trust in 
a merciful Providence was implicit and unwavering.’? He 
kept himself constantly informed of the condition, and of 
every important movement, of social and political life. He 
took a deep interest in all plans and measures of reform and 
philanthropy. So long as he was able, he read and thought 
and wrote much, and when increased decrepitude and the 
loss of sight rendered it necessary, he continued these em- 
ployments through a reader and amanuensis. In this way 
most of the pieces contained in this selection from his writ- 
ings were produced. Most of them were published, at the 
time they were written, in the ‘¢ Knickerbocker”? and other 
journals,* and are now collected into a volume as a just trib- 





* Our readers will remember an article on Alison’s History.of Europe, in 
the number of the Christian Examiner for January, 1845, which was con- 
tributed by Mr. Kennard. 
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-ute to his memory. ‘They are productions of which no 


young man, in perfect health and with the highest advantages 
of education, would have need to be ashamed ; and, considered 
in connection with all the circumstances under which they 
were written, they are extraordinary both in an intellectual 
and moral point of view. Our limits do not permit us to 
justify this criticism by large extracts, or an analysis of the 
contents of the volume. ‘The following passage is from ‘‘a 
Lecture read before the South Parish Society for Mutual 
Improvement, in 1842.” 


** Among the innumerable aids provided to assist man in his 
spiritual progress, the Bible is the most important. Indeed, many 
natural aids, which we deem independent of it, were in fact re- 
vealed by it. Yet all who study it do not arrive at the same con- 
clusions. There are a thousand and one sects, each differing in 
its creed from every other, — differing in what each deems es- 
sential points; and more than this, each member of each sect dif- 
fers in minor points from every other member of his society ; and 
all claim to be supported by this Holy Book of Truth! 

** Can this be so, and be right? ‘ 

** Yes, it is so, and it is right. Why is it right? 

** 1]. Because human nature cannot perfectly comprehend the 
Deity. If it could, it would be able to attain to the possession of 
infinite knowledge, even in this world. We should be gods, and 
not men. 

*©2. Because (except in his direct revelations to the heart of 
each) God must necessarily reveal himself to us in human lan- 
guage, which can never be otherwise than imperfect. Or he 
must reveal himself by human agents, or by agents in the shape 
of humanity. If by the latter, they look, act, and speak like 
men, be they never so perfect. If by the former, as has most 
frequently been the case, then they are but men like those around 
them, and are subject to their passions and infirmities. Besides, 
how could these special agents, — these prophets, — themselves 
have heard God otherwise than imperfectly ? They were men, 
and therefore comprehended but faintly. Consequently, their 
revelations could not have been otherwise than faint, — more 
faint even than their own conceptions ; for they could speak only 
in human language. Indeed, the conceptions of the prophets 
and apostles themselves must have been extremely vague ; for in 
our every-day experience, how uncertain are our comparatively 
tangible thoughts, until shaped into language! If words cannot 
be found in which to embody them, how soon they elude our 
grasp and fade away ! | 
** Revelations of the Deity are, therefore, according to the 
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present constitution of man and of the world, necessarily imper- 
fect. Let us endeavour to discover why it is best they should be 
so, and thus to discern real perfection in apparent imperfection. 

“1. It is best, because spiritual truth, if obtainable without ex- 
ertion, would not be properly esteemed by man. He values least 
that which is most easily acquired; he values most that upon the 
obtaining of which he has expended the greatest amount of labor, 
whether of body or mind, Action is the condition upon which 
the health of the soul depends. ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,’ said God unto Adam. ‘By mental toil shalt 
thou earn thy soul’s food,’ is stamped quite as plainly on the 
mental and moral constitutions of his descendants. Herein is 
the analogy between the material and spiritual creations per- 
feet.....<' . 

*©2. It is best that revelation should be imperfect, and hence 
that innumerable sects should be called into being, because, as in 
the animal existence of mankind, sickness and suffering in others 
call forth pity and benevolence in ourselves, so the soul’s sick- 
ness, the ignorance and the spiritual wants (or what we deem the 
spiritual wants) of others, lead us to attempt to enlighten their 
path with our own feeble lamps, and to nourish them with 
our own scanty stores of knowledge, — lead us, in fine, to at- 
tempt their conversion. And if the attempt be made in the right 
spirit, our lamps glow the brighter, and our stores increase in 
proportion as we impart them to others. Differences in religious 
opinions are of incalculable benefit to mankind. They excite 
thought; and though the discussions which arise often fan the 
embers of discord, they serve also to keep alive the pure flame 
of true religion. ‘Thus, differences in the physical condition of 
mankind, and differences in their spiritual condition, both alike 
serve to help them on their road to heaven. 

“These latter differences result, inevitably, from the apparent 
imperfection of revelation, and the differe.ces in the constitution 
of the minds and hearts of individuals. And, 

‘3. This brings us to our last and most important reason for 
the apparent imperfection of revelation. It does not appear alike 
to all, because the minds of men are not all alike. It is suited to 
the acknowledged imperfection of human nature. It is not en- 
tire, because the mind of man is not infinite, and therefore could 
not comprehend revelation if it were so. It was intentionally 
made imperfect. Prophets and holy men of old were designedly 
allowed to mingle with the eternal truths which they revealed 
somewhat of their own human passion and infirmity. Some 
minds cannot receive as truth that which seems perfectly plain to 
others. Perhaps none can receive truth unadulterated. As in 
the natural world an infinite variety of climate, of food, and of 
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occupation is provided for the infinite variety in the physical con- 
stitutions of men, so, in the Book in which God reveals himself to 
men, he has provided for the infinite variety in their spiritual con- 
stitutions. ‘Thus, while the path of human duty is made plain to 
all, a wide range is given for theorizing and speculation. In the 
latter, every one may, and every one does, suit himself; and 
hence arise sects innumerable.” — pp. 52 — 56. 


Many of the poetical pieces in this volume are beautiful, 
breathing lofty conceptions and pure thoughts in language and 
imagery worthy of their themes. We have room only for a 
part of one of these pieces, entitled, ‘‘ Death on the Pale 
Horse (a Painting by Dunlap).”’ 


‘¢ Not thus, not thus, should Death be shown, 

With fearful form and countenance, 

With writhing serpent following on, 
With hope-annihilating glance, 

With all that’s withering to the heart, 
And all that’s hideous to the eye, 

With hands from which pale lightnings dart, 
With all that tends to terrify ; 


** Not thus should Death, our kindest friend, 
To mortal view be bodied forth, — 
Death, in whose bosom is an end 
For all the sin and woe of earth: 
O, ’tis a heathen custom, this, 
From which all Christians should be weaned ; 
The friend who ushers us to bliss 
Should not be painted as a fiend. 


*¢ Around God’s throne in heaven above, 
Death was the mildest of the throng, 
His heart most filled with holy love, 
In warmth and charity most strong ; 
For angels differ in their frame 
Like men, and not to all are given 
A mind and heart in each the same ; 
Thus all are not alike in heaven. 


“When God ordained man’s destiny, 
To Death the blessed task was given 
Of setting careworn spirits free, — 
Of ushering souls from earth to heaven : 
As downward on this blest employ 
He darted on his pinions bright, 
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How thrilled his heart with holy joy ! 
How beamed his countenance with light! 


‘“‘ And ever since that blessed hour 
Has Death watched o’er each child of clay, 
As bends above her darling flower 
A tender girl, from day to day ; 
Till, when the long-sought bud appears, 
Expanding to a lovely blossom, 
She plucks it from its stem, and wears 
The cherished flower upon her bosom. 


‘“‘ Thus tenderly Death watches over 

Each struggling spirit shrined in clay, 

Till, at the mandate of Jehovah, 
He bears the ripened soul away. ~ 

The bond, the free, the high, the low, 
Alike are objects of his love ; 

And though he severs hearts below, 
He joins them evermore above.” — pp. 290, 291. 


In the spring of 1847, Mr. Kennard became alarmingly 
ill. From this attack, however, he recovered, and remained 
in his usual health, though feeble and languid, till July, when 
nature showed itself exhausted, and yielded, probably, to 
‘¢an entire functional derangement. For six days his suffer- 
ings were acute and constant, yet borne, not with patience 
merely, but with entire self-possession and unclouded serenity 
of spirit. On the morning of July 28th, having retained his 
consciousness to the last moment, and after several hours of 
entire freedom from pain, he departed this life in perfect 
peace.’” 

In concluding this brief notice of a book that has profited 
us much, we desire to thank Mr. Peabody for his beautiful 
tribute to the memory of his friend and parishioner, and to 
repeat the hope that a second edition will be published, for 
the use and benefit of all. 8. K. L. 
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NOTE 


To Article on “ The Piscataqua Association of Ministers,” 
in the Number of the Christian Examiner for May, 1848. 
(Fourth Series, Vol. IX. pp. 403-415.) 


Messrs. Epirors, — You have suggested to me the propriety 
of noticing, in your next number, a recent critique in the “ Chris- 
tian Observatory ” on my sketch of the Piscataqua Association, 
in the Examiner for May, 1848. This I must decline doing ; 
for | cannot consent to place myself on equal terms with an 
anonymous writer, who is to be identified only by the moral com- 
plexion of his article. I know the author; but he is not a man 
with whom | can measure weapons. Besides, of what use could 
a reply in the Examiner be? Very few persons read both peri- 
odicals. With those few, I simply ask that my article and that 
in the Observatory be read and judged together. But this latter 
was not written for those who had read the former. 

The statements in my article, so far as they are questionable, I 
am prepared to defend by such evidence as in each particular 
case would be deemed satisfactory. There are but two modifica- 
tions which need to be made as to matters of fact. One relates 
to the old steeples still standing over deserted churches. There 
is now but one such steeple within the limits of the Association. 
When I wrote, there were three; but two of them were burned 
about the time my article was printed. A fourth, which I had in 
my mind when | wrote, had been previously taken down, and the 
church beneath it modernized ; but for town uses only, there hav- 
ing been in it almost no preaching for twelve or fifteen years. 
Yet a fifth has been almost forsaken for several years, the con- 
gregation, once large, meeting in a small vestry, — lacking 
means, energy, or both, to repair their old church or to build a 
new one. The other modification which I would make regards 
the inhabitants of Elliot, who, I am inclined to believe, were, at 
the commencement of Mr. Chandler’s ministry, better, more 
thrifty, and more prosperous than I represented them. The 
statements with regard to them in my article embodied, however, 
no more than the traditions prevalent among aged people on the 
Portsmouth side of the Piscataqua. A. P. P. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Paris. By Lorp Manon. Edited by Henry Recep, Profes- | 
sor of English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. 
In Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1849. | 
8vo. pp. 567, 589. | 





























Tus edition of Lord Mahon’s History of England is published 
under the express sanction of the noble author, and is conform- 
able to the revised edition, issued by him in 1846. It is edited 

- with scrupulous fidelity and accuracy, by Professor Reed, of 
Philadelphia, — a gentleman who has already done good service 
to the cause of letters in this country by his editorial supervision 
of several important works. His notes consist principally of ex- 
tracts from works printed since the first publication of the History, 
or from works having particular reference to our own land, with 
some other matter illustrative of the text. They form a valuable | 
addition to the original narrative, and those for which ‘e is solely | 
responsible are, without exception, clearly and candidly written. 

Although a zealous Tory, and devoted from principle to the 
doctrines of that party, Lord Mahon is himself descended from 
one of the great Whig families of a former generation, which was 
connected by marriage with the elder Pitt. It is very natural, 
therefore, that he should feel some sympathy for the political | 
views of his ancestors; and we are quite certain that the pride of 
birth has given to his book an impartiality and moderation which 
it would not otherwise have possessed. His party name and his 
family recollections draw him in opposite directions; and it is to 
this circumstance that the theory which underlies every part of | 
his History is to be traced. His Lordship still cherishes the belief, 
which has been so syccessfully controverted by Mr. Macaulay 
and other able writers in England, that the Whigs of Queen 
Anne’s time occupied nearly the same ground as the Tories of : 
the present day, and that the Tories of Queen Anne’s time occu- ! 
pied nearly the same ground as the Whigs of the present day. 

Indeed, he gravely asks : — “* Can it be doubted, that, at the acces- 
sion of William the Fourth, Harley and St. John would have been 
called Whigs, — Somers and Stanhope Tories? Would not the 
October Club have loudly cheered the measures of Lord Grey, 
and the Kit-Cat have found itself renewed in the Carlton?” The 
consequence of this most erroneous theory is, that he passes a 
sterner judgment on Harley than he does on Walpole, ard 
43* 
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throughout exhibits a remarkable tenderness in speaking of the 
Whigs of that age, often bestowing the highest praise on them, 
and placing their policy in honorable contrast with the policy of 
their adversaries. In truth, his characters of the prominent 
men who lived during the fifty years cver which his History ex- 
tends are almost uniformly exact and well drawn ; and his views 
of the transactions of that period generally meet our ready accept- 
ance. It is only when he speaks of events within his own mem- 
ory, which he does far too frequently and with strong partisan 
prejudice, that we find much to which we should seriously object. 
He, however, shows too willing a disposition to overlook the frail- 
ties of royalty. Assuredly, few kings have stood in greater need 
of a lenient judgment than the HanoveMan sovereigns. Yet our 
author tells us that they were “ kind rulers,” and endeavours to 
convince his readers that they have been too harshly condemned. 

His style, without possessing much elegance, is perspicuous and 
idiomatic, admits of great minuteness of detail and breadth of 
illustration, without becoming tedious, and is sometimes, though 
rarely, eloquent. s—h. 





Theophany ; or the Manifestation of God in the Life, Charac- 
_ter, and Mission of Jesus Christ. By Rev. Rospert Turn- 
“putt. Hartford. 1849. 12mo. pp. 239. 


Tis book is written in an unexceptionable spirit, and with 
considerable rhetorical force. It adheres with remarkable fidel- 
ity to the opinions which, for several generations past, have been 
esteemed safe by the great body of the sects called Orthodox. If 
we stood among the advocates of its theology, we should regard 
it as a timely publication, popular, cautiously free from anything 
dangerous, calculated to be useful. We think, however, that even 
they would make these two abatements from their commenda- 
tion,— that Mr. Turnbull’s rhetoric is often strained, glaring, 
extravagant, and his statements of thought often highly exagger- 
ated ; and that he frequently uses the unsatisfactory language of 
a fervid imagination when he ought to use the transparent phrase- 
ology of a cool understanding. In discussing the abstract doc- 
trines of theology, the awful dogmas of Augustine and Calvin, 
literal terms and careful reasoning alone are appropriate. In 
these particulars the book is wanting. Thus far those who accept 
Christianity as interpreted by the Baptists will agree with us. 

But as Unitarians, we have graver charges to bring against the 
argumentative, doctrinal portions of the work. In the first place, 
the writer over and over again assumes the points in controversy, 
and reasons from them at the very time that he purports to be 
proving them. As honest seekers after truth, we search through 
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the book for the proofs of his leading propositions, and cannot 
find them. He says, for instance, — “‘ The doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is clearly revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures” ; but no proof of this statement is given. Secondly, 
the volume abounds in examples of false logic ; we have marked 
more than fifty cases. We mean a use of the form of logic with- 
out its reality. In every chapter many arguments are stated, in 
which we may admit the premises and yet legitimately deny the 
conclusion. For instance, our author says, — “ If Jesus Christ, in 
order to be a proper representative of man, must himself be a 
man, it follows that, in order to be a proper representative of God, 
he must also be God.” What utter confusion of thought and lan- 
guage is here! In fact, the book is a fair specimen of that logic 
which consists in setting down two statements of the same _prop- 
osition, differently expressed, with a ‘“ therefore ” between 
them. And, finally, the numerous perversions of the New Tes- 
tament phraseology occurring in the work before us deserve re- 
buke. These mistranslations, misinterpretations, misapplications, 
of Scriptural language, made in disregard of the context, and in 
defiance of the results of the ablest critics, are a discredit to Mr. 
Turnbull’s scholarship. It is quite too bad that the Deity of 
Christ should be demonstrated by means of a text so well known 
to be wholly turned from its real meaning as this, — * Christ 
Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God.” It certainly ought to be understood that the 
literal words of our English version of the Bible were not used 
by Jesus or the Apostles, and that King James’s translators could 
lay no valid claims to plenary inspiration. 

In all charity and candor, we are constrained to conclude, that, 
while in other particulars the merits of the work we are noticing 
are respectable, as a theological disquisition it is defective and in- 
efficient. As Unitarians we rejoice to admit the whole import of 
the words, — “Theophany, or the manifestation of God in the 
life, character, and mission of Jesus Christ.” All the declarations 
of the New Testament touching our Saviour we heartily receive, 
and leave it to the other sects of Christians to be wise above what is 
written, to meddle with the scholastic jargon of theories concern- 
ing “the mysterious cabinet of the Trinity,” and schemes of 
vicarious atonement, abusing their brains with unhappy perplex- 
ities, and spoiling themselves through “ vain conceits of philoso- 
phy, falsely so called.” A. 





The Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. Also, 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. With Illustrative Notes, a Map 
of Anglo-Saxon England, and a General Index. Edited by 
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J. A. Gites, D. C. L., Late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. London: H. G. Bohn. 1848. 12mo. pp. 515. 


Tuts volume contains a mass of historical facts, relative to that 
part of English history which preceded the Norman Conquest, 
such as it is the fortune of no other nation of Europe to possess. 
The “ Ecclesiastical History *” of the Venerable Bede is the best 
known and most esteemed of his works. Notwitlistanding in 
many instances he has evinced a want of discrimination and judg- 
ment in the selection and arrangement of his materials, yet, con- 
sidered with reference to the peculiar circumstances under which 
he wrote, his book is an extraordinary performance. His style 
of narration and description, and, we may add, his ready creduli- 
ty, are remarkably Herodotean. His faults are those ofa simple 
and imaginative mind. The First Book opens with a description 
of England which would reflect credit upon a classical author. 

At the conclusion of his History is annexed a list of Bede’s 
works. It comprises commentaries on almost all the books of 
Scripture, and several homilies on the principal festivals of the 
Church ; religious biographies, and a book of hymns; treatises 
on music, orthography, and versification; and one entire book, 
“De Rerum Natura,” which is still extant. 

The “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle” is a continued narrative, writ- 
ten at different times and by different persons, of events most 
celebrated in English history from the remotest period to the 
year of our Lord 1154. Valuable as it is to the historian, it has 
been somewhat neglected; and the pages of Hume, Goldsmith, 
Turner, and Lingard are susceptible of improvement by collation 
with it. The severity, or the fastidiousness, of thése writers has 
led them to reject from their histories many of those minute ac- 
tions and collateral incidents which have exercised a great secret 
influence on the most important affairs of the English nation. 

H—rd. 
Writings of Rev. William Bradford Homer, late Pastor of the 

Congregational Church in South Berwick, Me., with an Intro- 

ductory Essay and a Memoir. By Epwarps A. Park, Pro- 

fessor in Andover Theological Seminary. Second Edition. 

Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 395. 


We are thankful to see this. A spiritual biography of a life 
rich in promise rather than performance, — the simple history of a 
young country pastor, struck down just as he was beginning a 
course of noble but humble piety, with a few unostentatious yet re- 
markable sermons attached, — passes through a considerable edi- 
tion by the unsolicited interest of the public in its subject-matter, 
and its editor feels bound to give it anew, in a more homogeneous 
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form. The second edition is about the size of the first; but va- 
rious substitutions have been made, tending, we think, to increase 
the interest of the volume, by making it more ministerial and 
less literary. An Essay of about fifty pages on the “ Religious 
Influence of Theological Seminaries ” is inserted, for which we 
are indebted to Professor Park. Nothing could be more timely 
or appropriate ; nor do we know any quarter from which could 
be expected a more fervent yet wise, strong yet charitable, de- 
fence of the schools of the prophets. To young ministers, we 
think, this book will always be interesting and suggestive. H—nd. 





The California and Oregon Trail: Being Sketches of Prairie 
and Rocky-Mountain Life. By Francis Parkman, Jr. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. 1849. 12mo. pp. 448. 


THE great merit of this book lies in the confidence with which 
it inspires the reader, that he is following the author through a 
veritable account of incidents, as foreign from his usual experi- 
ence as the scenes which it describes are different from those 
with which he is personally familiar. There is no attempt to pro- 
duce an effect by a thrilling narrative, or to establish a theory of 
one kind or another. Yet the book is full of interest,and abounds 
with instruction in regard to the region and the people visited. 
Mr. Parkman was for several weeks domesticated (if we may ap- 
ply such a word to aboriginal life) with one of the wildest of the 
Indian tribes that roam over the prairies or traverse the moun- 
tains of the dreary expanse which stretches between the frontiers 
of civilization and the golden shores of the Pacific, — the home 
of the buffalo, the savage, and the storm. For the example it 
gives of resolution, fortitude, and cheerfulness, under circum- 
stances voluntarily sought, indeed, but not therefore necessarily 
conducive to the best manifestation of character, it may be placed 
among works whose moral influence must be good. But its chief 
value results from the accuracy of its details and the novelty of 
its materials. We should have been glad if the writer’s modesty 
had allowed him to give more of his own reflections upon the 
race which he had such rare opportunities of studying; but as no 
such purpose entered into his plan, we sincerely thank him for 
the pleasant and authentic volume which he has given us. G. 





Memoir of Joseph Tuckerman, D. D., of Boston, U.S. Pvblish- 
ed by the Christian Tract Society. London. 1849. 18mo. pp. 
124. 


Tuts little volume has been prepared by Miss Mary Carpenter, 
daughter of the late Dr. Carpenter of Bristol, and it is published 
ina form which will give it a very wide circulation. With great 
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typographical neatness, it is printed in such a manner as to bring 
it within the reach of all, and we presume that, being published 
by the Tract Society, it will, to a certain extent, be gratuitously 
circulated. The Memoir is enriched by extracts from the admi- 
rable portraiture given by Dr. Channing, as well as by judicious 
selections from Dr. Tuckerman’s own writings ; but it is not sim- 
ply a republication of what has already been before the ‘public. 
Miss Carpenter has collected new materials, which add greatly to 
the value of the book. She has availed herself of the kindness of 
friends in this country to obtain interesting reminiscences, and had 
also in her hands many valuable letters written by Dr. Tucker- 
man to his friends abroad. It is pleasant to know that such 
a work has been anxiously desired by many in England, where 
the memory of Dr. ‘Tuckerman has long been held in high venera- 
tion, and where his character has exerted a wide influence. We 
should be glad to see a republication of this Memoir in our own 
country. It would be a valuable addition to every Sunday-school 
library, and would, we believe, be read with interest by those who 
had the privilege of a personal acquaintance with the excellent 
man whose character it portrays, and by all who take delight in 
the memory of the good. w. 





Poems. By James T. Fietps. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
1849. 16mo. pp. 99. 


THE principal poem in this volume is entitled The Post of 
Honor, and was pronounced before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, on its twenty-eighth anniversary, in November last. 
It is marked, like the author’s other poems, by delicacy of senti- 
ment, liveliness of fancy, and metrical correctness. Although it 
is sufficiently apparent that Mr. Fields was animated throughout 
by a fitting sense of the nobleness of his theme, he very properly 
treats it as a poet rather than as a moralist; and draws his illus- 
trations with singular success from a wide extent of reading and 
observation. The language not only charms us by its melody, 
but is at all times clear, concise, and sparkling. Nor is the keen- 
ness of the poet’s wit less noticeable than the fertility of his imag- 
ination and the harmony of his versification. Most of the other 
poems have already appeared in print, and been widely circulat- 
ed through the newspaper press ; but several of them are now 
published for the first time. ‘The best are the lines on a Pair of 
Antlers, on a Book of Sea-Mosses, and the Ballad of the Tem- 
pest. We trust Mr. Fields will often write such delightful little 
poems as these. The volume is elegantly “ brought out, ” and 
is in every respect creditable to those concerned in its — 
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Herodotus. A New nd Literal Version from the Text of Baehr. 


With a Geographical and General Index. By Henry Cary, 
M.-A., Oxford. London: Henry G. Bohn. 1848. 


Tue series of which this neat volume forms the first is 
printed uniformly with the enterprising publisher’s “ Standard 
Library.” It is his intention to comprise in it literal English 
translations of the principal classics. Of those now existing, the 
greater part are unsatisfactory and require a careful revision. 
Mr. Cary, who has long been favorably known to the literary pub- 
lic as the translator of Schweighauser’s Lexicon to Herodotus, and 
also of a Lexicon to Thucydides, has ably executed his task in the 
present instance. Beloe’s translation, which has been more exten- 
sively circulated in this country than any other, is rather a para- 
phrase than an imitation of the original Greek. The version of 
Laurent, a French scholar, who has given ample evidence on ev- 
ery page of his ignorance of the English as well as of the Greek 
language, has obtained some notoriety. His translation of Pindar 
is more accurate than his version of Herodotus. Littlebury’s 
translation is also inaccurate, and is disfigured by the greatest 
faults. Taylor’s version has not received the attention which 
its merit demands, probably from the fact, that he departed from 
the usually received division of the text by chapters, .thereby 
diminishing the facility of reference. Notwithstanding a few 
slips and inaccuracies, it is a creditable performance. 

The translator of a classical author, in the selection of his 
words, and in the construction of his sentences, should follow the 
analogy required by the age and character of the author whom 
he is translating. Homer should be translated in the style and 
language of the old English poets; Herodotus, after the manner 
of Froissart, or Philip de Comines; while Demosthenes and AXs- 
chines require all the elegance and force of diction of Fox and 
Burke. 

The present volume is ornamented with an elegantly executed 
bust of the historian. Copious geographical and general indexes 
are annexed. The readings, and generally the interpretations, 
of Baehr have been adopted. The publisher announces as in the 
press, Thucydides, translated by Hobbes. ‘This translation, by 
the celebrated Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, has long been 
known as the best that has ever been published. H—rd. 





Select Popular Orations of Demosthenes, with Notes and a 
Chronological Table. By J.‘T. Cuamptin, Professor of Greek 
and Latin in Waterville College. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 
1848. 12mo. pp. 227. 


Tue popular orations of Demosthenes have been judged singu- 
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larly well adapted for the purposes of education, not merely from 
the fact that they are expressed in the words of the most perfect 
master of the most elegant of all languages, but because in mat- 
ter and tone they intimately correspond with the spirit and genius 
of our own institutions. From the seventeen which are accredit- 
ed to Demosthenes, Professor Champlin has selected the ‘ Olyn- 
thiacs,” the * Philippics,” the oration ** On the Chersonesus,” and 
the eloquent argument * For the Liberty of the Rhodians.”” We 
have-carefully read a large portion of the Notes in this volume, 
and have found them excellently adapted for the use of students. 
They contain short abstracts of every paragraph, and explanations 
of those passages which present difficulties not readily solved by 
younger students. Much attention has been bestowed upon many 
of the more remarkable grammatical constructions, and upon the 
uses of the prepositions. Such historical and chronological mat- 
ter as seemed to be required the editor has appended in the form 
of a * Table of the Life and Times of Demosthenes,” which will 
be found of great service in the study of any of his orations. 
The typographical execution of the volume is particularly 
worthy of notice. The Porsonian type, which the enterprising 
conductors of the University Press have introduced into this 
country, gives the text an air of neatness and elegance unsur- 
passed by any similar publication. H—rd. 





Infant Baptism a Scriptural Service, and Dipping unnecessary 
to its Right Administration ; containing a Critical Survey and 
Digest of the Leading Evidence, Classical, Biblical, and Pa- 
tristic; with Special Reference to the Work of Dr. Carson, 
and Occasional Strictureg on the Views of Dr. Halley. By the 
Rev. Rosert Witson, Professor of Sacred Literature for the 
General Assembly, Royal College, Belfast. London. 1848, 
Svo. pp. 534. 


We give the whole long title of this work, which has been sent 
to us from England, as showing its design and large attempts. 
It is elaborate and minute ; taking up every question in regard to 
the import and use of the original word for “ baptism,” the early 
and later custom, and the present propriety or duty. The con- 
clusions are all in favor of infant baptism, and of great latitude as 
to the mode ; while the proof is well made out, that neither the 
Scriptures, the classics, nor the fathers identify baptism with im- 
mersion. ‘The book seems to us to be fair, both as to its temper 
and ability. But we do think that these repeated labors on the 
form of a form are altogether disproportioned to the importance 
of the object, in view especially of other demands of the - 

H—l. 
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The Christian’s Catechism, or Lessons from the Old and New 
Testament on Religion and Morality, for the Use of Families 
and Sunday Schools. By Lewis G. Pray. Boston: S. G. 
Simpkins. 1849. 18mo. pp. 76. 


Tue First Part of this Catechism — on the Old Testament — 
is mainly historical ; the Second Part is intended to present “ an 
outline of religion and morality as taught in the Bible, and, in 
substance, adopted by all Christians.”” The Answers to the Ques- 
tions, ‘* with a very few exceptions, are all taken from the Bible,” 
—jin regard to the advantage of which, however, we entertain 
some doubt. The Bible was not written to be turned into a cate- 
chism, and quite as much ingenuity as reverence is shown in 
adapting texts disjoined from their original connection to the exi- 
gencies of the new framework into which they must be introduc- 
ed. Mr. Pray has generally succeeded as well as such a principle 
of construction permitted, and his work, though it does not seem 
to us to supply, beyond the need of any further attempt, the un- 
deniable ‘ deficiency ”’ to which he alludes in his Preface, will 
be found useful in our Sunday schools and families. G. 





* .* We intended to speak at some length, in this number, of 
a work which we have received from the author, who is one of 
the Unitarian ministers of Belfast, Ireland, and one of the Profes- 
sors in the Belfast Academical Institution, — Principles of Teat- 
ual Criticism, with their Appiication to the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By J. Scorr Porter. (8vo. pp. 516.) We can now 
only allude to the industry, learning, and impartiality which it dis- 
covers, in the hope of giving it a more extended notice hereafter. 

We should have been glad if we could also have devoted some 
space to a notice of The People’s Dictionary of the Bible, (Lon- 
don, 8vo, pp. 634, 634,) edited, and, we suppose, mainly, if 
not wholly, written by Rev. Dr. BEARD, of Manchester; the 
second volume of which, completing the work, was received in 
this country a few weeks since. Having often had occasion to re- 
fer to it, we have found it in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
unhesitatingly recommend it as a valuable addition to the library 
of every clergyman or student of the Bible. We hope the “ Ex- 
aminer”’ may yet do more justice to its merits. 

Leaves from Margaret Smith’s Journal in the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, 1678-9, (Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, 
16mo, pp. 224,) is a very agreeable and successful attempt to 
present the outward and inward life of the period assumed as the 
date of the Journal, in the style of expression which marked that 
time. We are, we presume, revealing no secret in telling the 
reader that he is indebted for the pleasure the volume will afford 
him to the ** Quaker Poet” of New England. 
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A Treatise upon the Nature and Treatment of Morbid Sensi- 
bility of the Retina, or Weakness of Sight, by Joun H. Dix, M.D., 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co., 12mo, pp. 144,) will be found use- 
ful by other than professional men. Dr. Dix’s scientific acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and long experience as a practitioner, give 
a special value to his practical suggestions, as well as inspire full 
confidence in regard to the more technical parts of the book. 

Republican Christianity : or True Liberty, as exhibited in the 
Life, Precepts, and Early Disciples of the Great Redeemer, 
from the prolific pen of E. L. Macoon, (Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall, & Lincoln, 12mo, pp. 422,) we hope, is a better book 
than either its title, or the title of the First Part, — ‘* The Repub- 
lican Character of Jesus Christ,” — would lead us to expect. Mr. 
Magoon needs to remember that strong truth should keep com- 
pany with good taste. 

Man Primeval: or the Constitution and Primitive Condition 
of the Human Being, by Joun Harris, D. D., of Cheshunt Col- 
lege in England, (Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 12mo, 
pp. 480,) is one of a series of treatises to which “* The Pre-Adam- 
ite Earth” was intended as the introduction. Having received, 
from the perusal of one or two of Dr. Harris’s previous works, 
the impression that his ability as a writer is greatly overrated by 
his admirers, we must confess our ignorance of the contents of 
these 'two volumes. 

Among the genealogical publications of the day, we may meén- 
tion the Memoir of Thomas Wight, of Dedham, Mass., with Ge- 
nealogical Notices of his Descendants, from 1637 to 1840, by 
DanFortH Puiprs Wicart, M. D., (12mo, pp. 119,) — a work dis- 
tinguished for great accuracy and thoroughness. 

Mr. John Doggett, Jr., has recently republished the Original 
Narrative of the Boston Massacre, with Additional Notes, and a 
‘¢ Plan of the Town of Boston, copied from one published in the 
‘ Gentleman’s and London Magazine,’ for 1774,” (8vo, pp. 
122.) The additional matter is chiefly explanatory, and as such, 
will be found useful to the reader at the present day. : 

The lliad of Homer, translated into English Prose, as liter- 
ally as the different Idioms of the Greek and English Languages 
will allow, with Explanatory Notes, by a GRADUATE OF THE UnI- 
VERSITY OF OxrorD, being the “ first American from the fourth 
London edition, thoruughly revised and corrected, with Ad- 
ditional Notes,” (8vo, pp. 416,) published at Princeton, by 
George Thompson, has been sent us, along with a “ new and 
revised edition” of the Iliad of Homer, in the original, by Pro- 
fessor Fetton,and a second edition of the Gorgias of Plato, 
with “changes and additions” by President Wootsey ; all of 
which will, for different reasons, prove acceptable to the public. 
The publishers of Felton’s Homer and the new edition of the 
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Gorgias (Messrs. J. Munroe & Co.) are entitled to our special 
thanks for the beautiful typographical execution of the volumes 
issued by them. It is scarcely necessary to add, that they are from 
the press of Metcalf & Co., Cambridge. 

Aunt Mary’s New Stories for Young People, edited by Mrs. 
S. J. Hatz, (Munroe & Co., 18mo, pp. 125,) are very well 
suited to their object, — the communication of moral impressions 
through the channel of agreeable narrative or innocent fable. — 
Whisperings from Life’s Shore ; A Bright Shell for Children, 
by S. W. L., (Munroe & Co., 18mo, pp. 160,) will please 
many readers, and can harm none. 

The ‘ specimen sheets ” are all that have yet appeared of a 
new Collection of Sacred Music, prepared by Messrs. B. F. 
Baker and F. F. Heard, and intended to give, with the tunes, the 
words of the best hymns used in the worship of Unitarian congre- 
gations. The work will be published in August, by Messrs. 
Munroe & Co. 

We have received from the author the First and Second 
“Parts” of Lectures on the Development of Religious Life in 
the Modern Christian Church, by Henry Sotty, (London, 
16mo, pp. 98.) The series will be completed in six Parts, and 
‘** be followed by another series, if a sufficient sale can be secur- 
ed.’ It will include “notices of the lives and opinions” of 
Luther and Munzer, — Calvin and Zwingle, — Ignatius Loyola, 
— George Fox, —Wesley and Whitefield, — Priestley and Chan- 
ning. The purpose and spirit which Mr. Solly exhibits induce us 
to look with interest for the completion of his plan. 





Old Age,— what we make it: A Sermon occasioned by the 
Death of Hon. William Hale, and preached in the Unitarian 
Meeting-house in Dover, Nov. 12, 1848. By Joun Park- 
MAN, Minister of the Unitarian Society in Dover, N. H. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Self-sacrificing Zeal of our Pious Forefathers, and the Duty 
of Unitarians to be faithful to the Trust they have bequeathed. 
A Discourse, on Occasion of the Death of the Rev. William 
Hughes, of Widcombe,~preached December 10th, 1848, at 
Newport, Isle of Wight. By Evmunp Kett, M. A. London. 
1849. 8vo. pp. 24. 

The Leaven of the Word. A Sermon preached at the Ordina- 
tion of Rev. Joshua Young, as Pastor of the New North 
Church in Boston, Thursday, Feb. 1, 1849. By Rev. Frep- 
Eric H. Hepes, Pastor of a Church in Bangor. With the 
Charge and Right Hand of Fellowship. Boston. 1849. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

A Sermon on the Moral Condition of Boston, preached at the 
Melodeon, on Sunday, Feb. 11, 1849. A Sermon on the 
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_ Spiritual Condition of Boston, preached at the Melodeon, on 
Sunday, Feb. 18, 1849. By Tueopore Parker, Minister 
of the XVIII. Congregational Church. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 12mo. pp. 74. 

Pauperism in Boston: A Sermon before the Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism, March 18, 1849. By Epuriam 
Peasopy. Boston. 1849. 8vo. pp. 21. 


A Letter respecting a Work entitled “* Christ Crucified. By 
Geo. W. Clarke.” Addressed to a Parishioner. By Rurus 
B. Stepsins. Boston. 1849. 12mo. pp. 32. 

Letter [to] Rev. Eber Carpenter, Southbridge, Mass. By W. 
B. Greene. Brookfield. 1849. 12mo. pp. 8. 

Speech in support of the Memorial of Harvard, Williams, and 
Amherst Colleges, delivered before the Joint Committee on 
Education, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, Bos- 
ton, on the 7th of February, 1849. By Epwarp Everett. 
Cambridge: Metcalf & Co. 1849. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Plea for Harvard: Showing that “ The University at Cam- 
bridge” was not the Name established for this Seminary by 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, but that the Name author- 
ized by that Instrument was * Harvard University.” By An 
Atumnus. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1849. 8vo. pp. 29. 

An Inquiry into the alleged Tendency of the Separation of Con- 
victs, one from the other, to produce Disease and Derange- 
ment. By A Citizen oF PuitapeLpnia. Philadelphia: E. 
C. & J. Biddle. 1849. 8vo. pp. 160. 


Mr. Parkman, in his Discourse in memory of Mr. Hale, after 
describing, under distinct but connected heads, the preparation 
which may be made for a tranquil and happy old age, draws, 
from the life which had just been closed, the character of one 
who fulfilled the conditions involved in such a preparation. The 
Sermon is sincere, affectionate, and instructive. — The spirit and 
tone of Mr. Kell’s Discourse are indicated in the title; it is a 
worthy tribute to the memory of a worthy man, zealous for the 
doctrines of simple Unitarianism ; it defends the use of contro- 
versy, and advocates the earnest assertion of the distinctive views 
of liberal Christians, but not to the neglect of the claims of religion 
on the heart and life. — Mr. Hedge always writes with point, 
force, and freshness, and these characteristics mark his. present 
Discourse, in which, taking for his subject the progressive nature 
of Christianity, he comments briefly on the defects of Christendom, 
then proceeds to show, under the three topics of intellectual, 
moral, and religious life, that there has been real progress since 
the introduction of Christianity into the world, that the present is 
better than the past, and the aspects of the times afford ground of 
encouragement and hope. — Mr. Parker informs us that it is four 
years since.he “first came here to speak” to his congregation. 
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The perusal of these Sermons has confirmed us in the belief, that, 
within that period, his style of public address has deteriorated. In 
regard to the sentiment and purpose of the discourses, as in all 
which Mr. Parker has written, we find, with that from which we 
cannot but dissent, much which every one must approve. But 
there is a frequent coarseness of expression, and a not infrequent 
tone of levity, that jar roughly alike on our notions of propriety and 
our feelings of reverence. — Mr. Peabody’s Sermon is marked 
by clear good sense, calm reasoning, and important suggestion. 
The present extent of pauperism in this city, the methods now 
used for its relief, the need of some still better arrangements for 
this end, and the character of those arrangements, are the topics 
which he handles; and if, on the last point, all should not agree 
with him, they will acknowledge the force and fairness of his 
remarks. 

We have not read the book to which Mr. Stebbins’s Letter re- 
fers, but, judging from the specimens he gives of its stale misrep- 
resentations and abuse, we should think that the author, who, it 
seems, rejoices in the title of ‘* Professor,” had something yet to 
learn. ‘The ‘“ Letter” places him in no very enviable position 
before the public. — Mr. Greene’s Letter notices some erroneous 
statements, as he considers them, in a sermon lately published 
by Mr. Carpenter, and then propounds a series of ‘* questions” 
in theology for his solution. — With the “Speech” of Mr. Ever- 
ett we may connect the “ Report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion,” by Mr. Motley, of the Legislature, as being both able docu- 
ments, possessing more than a local and temporary interest ; they 
well set forth the advantages to a State of what the ‘* Memo- 
rialists ” call ‘‘an advanced education,” — exhibiting those en- 
lightened and elevated views which ought to mark our legislation, 
but which are too often, in fact, made to yield to a narrow, short- 
sighted, ‘* penny-wise” policy. — The * Plea for Harvard,” the 
object of ‘which is explicitly stated in the title-page, is a thorough, 
earnest pamphlet, but the subject is one on which it will be diffi- 
cult to awaken any very deep interest in the public mind, though, 
in justice to the memory of Harvard, we think that his name ought 
to be retained in the popular designation of the University. — 
The “ Inquiry into the alleged Tendency of the Separation of 
Convicts,” etc., is designed as a reply to the late pamphlet of 
Mr. Gray, and to articles that recently appeared in the North 
American Review and Christian Examiner, in which the Sepa- 
rate System is decidedly condemned. ‘The author of the Inquiry 
contends that there is still much to be said on the other side, and 
he proceeds to give a short history of the controversy, and a 
general review of the evidence relating to the effects of the system 
in question. 

44 * 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record. — Comparatively few changes have occurred 
within the last two months, to find a place in our record. — Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham of Boston, after suffering through the winter from disease 
which the approach of spring served rather to aggravate than to dimin- 
ish, has proposed to his people to relinquish his salary, and divide his 
duties with a colleague, and has left home for a six months’ tour in 
Europe, from which they hope he will return with renovated health. — 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Seamen’s Chapel in this city, whose name is so 
well known to our readers, has also been obliged, by repeated and pro- 
longed illness, to take his departure again for Europe, where he may re- 
main for two or three years. — Rev. Mr. Folsom has been compelled, 
by ill-health, to resign the charge of the ministry at large in Charles- 
town. — Rev. Mr. Bacon of Rochester, N. Y., has resigned his office 
as minister of the Unitarian society in that place.— Rev. J. N. Bellows 
has accepted an engagement to remain at Barnstable a year. — Rev. 
Mr. Fernald has made a similar engagement at Thomaston, Me. — Rev. 
W. H. Hadley has accepted an invitation to take charge of the ministry 
at large in Portland, Me. — Rev. Messrs. Babbidge of Pepperell and 
Briggs of Plymouth have declined invitations extended to them by con- 
gregations in other places. — Rev. Herman Snow has gone to seek a 
field of missionary labor in the West. — Rev. Charles F'arley and Rev. 
T.H. Pons have gone to California with a similar purpose. — Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware, after spending a year abroad, a large part of which he passed 
in Italy, has returned home, with invigorated health. — Rev. Mr. 
Livermore of Keene, N. H., who has spent the last winter in visiting 
several of the West India islands, has received essential benefit, and will 
soon return home. We learn with great pleasure, that the prize of five 
hundred dollars, offered by the American Peace Society, for the best 
Essay on the Mexican War, has been adjudged, by the committee ap- 
pointed for this purpose, to Mr. Livermore, over several competitors. 





Unitarianism. — The present state of the Unitarian interest — to 
adopt a phrase which we use with some misgiving, it has such a twang 
of the market-place —- seems to us one on which we may look with 
more satisfaction than at some not very distant periods of its history. 
Difference of opinion, both in regard to speculative and practical ques- 
tions, we have seen, can be maintained without ill blood or the suspen- 
sion of measures for the propagation of truth. The meetings which 
were held in this city on Sunday evenings during the months of Janua- 
ry, February, and March last, were fully attended to their close, and 
appear to have been regarded with the interest of curiosity or sympathy 
throughout a large part of the country. They were followed by a pro- 
posal to revive and extend the missionary operations that for some time 
were sustained by means of a subscription limited to a term of years, 
which has now expired. A meeting was held to consider the subject, 
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in the Bedford Street Chapel, on Sunday evening, April 8, at which, 
after remarks by several gentlemen, a committee was appointed to re- 
port, at an adjourned meeting, on the best method which can be adopted 
for the end in view. Our churches in Boston, and generally in this 
neighbourhood, are gaining rather than losing strength. The Hollis 
Street and New North churches have received large accessions. In 
New York, our brethren exhibit animation and energy. The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, ‘‘ published weekly by the Unitarian Association of the 
State of New York,’’ has been enlarged, and now presents the name of 
Rev. H. W. Bellows as editor, with the assistance of Rev. Messrs. Bur- 
nap, Clarke, Farley, Dewey, and Osgood, and under arrangements that 
will secure the contributions of other writers; the sum of $10,000 
having been subscribed as a fund for its permanent support. The peri- 
od for which Rev. Mr. Stebbins formed an engagement with the ‘T'rus- 
tees of the Meadville Theological School being near its termination, 
arrangements are under consideration by which not only his services 
may be retained, but still greater efficiency be given to the School. On 
the whole, we find encouragement in the belief, that, if the ‘* present po- 
sition of Unitarianism ’’ be not precisely what it was five years ago, it 
has only passed through those changes which circumstances have ren- 
dered inevitable, and from which it comes forth with new justification 
of the confidence of its friends, and fresh disappointment of the hopes of 


those who in the same breath profess to rejoice and to mourn over its 
weakness. 





Circulation of Channjng’s Works. — The interest which has been 
shown in all parts of the country in the writings of Dr. Channing, the 
eagerness of people to possess them, the impression they are known to 
have made on the minds of readers of all classes and all denominations, 
and the belief that no more effectual method could be taken to promote 
intellectual freedom or spiritual culture than the widest possible circu- 
lation of his Works, have led to the adoption of measures for a more 
systematic prosecution of this enterprise. A new organization, of the 
simplest kind, and confined to this single object, has beef formed in this 
city, under the name of the Society for the Circulation of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, of which Henry B. Rogers, Esq. has been chosen President ; 
Rev. Frederic D. Huntington, Secretary; John Gardner, Esq., Treas- 
urer; who, together with Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D. D., Rev. James 
F. Clarke, and Manlius 8. Clarke, Esq., constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors. ‘The friends of this project hope, through agents and other instru- 
mentalities, to bring these Works, at the very low price at which they 
are offered by the publishers, within the reach of thousands who are 
now unable to procure them. ‘T'wo dollars for six well-printed and well- 
filled volumes is a sum which few would refuse to pay, if the books were 
brought to their door. 





Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. — The fifteenth anniversary of 
this institution afforded its friends unusual gratification. The Reports of 
the Ministers at large were very satisfactory, and, in the statements and 
remarks which they presented, occupying different portions of the gen- 
eral subject, were throughout instructive and encouraging. Although 
the deficiency in the amount of annual receipts rendered it necessary 
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during the last year to reduce the number of the ministers at large, the 
present arrangement is, perhaps, as effective for the promotion of the 
purposes contemplated by the Fraternity as any that has ever been 
adopted under their countenance. Rev. Messrs. Cruft and Winkley 
have charge of the chapels in Suffolk Street and Pitts Street, and visit 
the poor in the sections of the city in which the chapels are situated, 
while Rev. Dr. Bigelow devotes himself exclusively to the labors of a 
Christian missionary among the dwellings of the needy and wretched. 
The great object of all the ministers is to relieve the moral necessities 
of those whom they approach. Physical relief, and especially pecuniary 
assistance, are left, except in cases of extreme urgency, to other modes 
of benevolent ministration. A central office is maintained as a means 
of more ready communication between the necessitous and those who 
can give them counsel or assistance. The funds of the Fraternity, it 
is hoped, will gradually acquire a more permanent form, and the incon- 
venience of an uncertain subscription be thus diminished. ‘The receipts — 
are now almost wholly derived from the annual payments made by 
Branches of the Fraternity in different congregations of this city. 

At the celebration of the anniversary, in the Federal Street meeting- 
house, on the evening of April 15, 1849, after prayer had been offer- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Waterston, the Annual Report, embracing large ex- 
tracts from the reports of the ministers at large, was read by the Secreta- 
ry, Rev. Mr. Gray; after which, remarks were offered by the President, 
Rev. Mr. Lothrop, and addresses were made by Hon. Abbot Lawrence, 
Rev. Daniel Sharp, D. D., J. Otis Williams, Esq., and Rev. S. H. 
Winkley. 

The officers of the Fraternity for the year 1849-50, elected April 
22, are, Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop, President ; Edward Wigglesworth, 
Esq., Secretary; Benjamin Seaver, Esq., Treasurer; who, together 
with Hon. John M. Williams and Robert Waterston, Esq., constitute 
the Executive Committee. 


Works in Press. — Before the appearance of our next number, our 
readers will probably have in their hands several works that will be 
entitled to a place in every Christian library. ‘‘ The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Rev. Dr. Buckminster, and of his Son, Rev. Joseph Ste- 
vens Buckminster, by Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee,’’ is nearly ready for 
aa — Messrs. Crosby & Nichols have also in press, ‘‘ Ten 

iscourses on Orthodoxy, by Rev. Joseph H. Allen, Pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington.’””— A Memoir of the late Rev. Hiram 
Withington, with Selections from his Writings, is now passing through 
the press. — ‘‘ Hymns for the Sanctuary ”’ is the title of a collection 
of hymns for public worship, which has been prepared by a committee 
of the West Boston society, and will be ready for examination by the 
public in a few days. — The last volume of Mr. Norton’s ‘‘ Genuineness 
of the Gospels,’’ we hope, will soon be given to the public. — We wish 
we could speak with the same confidence of another volume of the ‘* Lec- 
tures on the Jewish Scriptures,’’ by Dr. Palfrey ; who, we trust, will 
not let his political engagements prevent his completing a work that 
must give his name a permanent place among the contributors to a valu- 
able Biblical literature. 

Rev. Dr. Beard, of England, whose indefatigable labors every one 
must hold in high respect, having completed his ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
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Bible,’’ has undertaken the publication of a series of works, under the 
general title of ‘‘ The Library of Christian Literature,’’ consisting of 
‘¢ Theological, Religious, Historical, and other Works, Translated and 
Original,”’ 

“ Designed to exhibit the Facts which lie at the basis, mark the early 
progress, and display the triumphs, of the Religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in their true light, their physical and historical relations, and their great 
moral, social, and spiritual consequences, apart from particular views of 
Christian Doctrine, and the aims and interests of rival Churches, and with 
special reference to the attempts and the results of Modern Criticism, the 
illustration and enforcement of the Credibility of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
the truth, worth, and perpetual obligation of their spirit, tendencies, and 
universal teachings.”’ 

The series, as described by the Editor, is divided into four classes: 
1. ‘* Treatises composed expressly in defence of Christianity, as an his- 
torical religion ’?: 2. ‘* Works connected with the study of the sacred 
Scriptures : ’’ 3. ‘¢ Christianity in its influence on individual character 
and the history of mankind’’: 4. ‘‘ Christianity in its relations to other 
systems of religion.”” A large plan; but one which the titles of several 
volumes already in course of preparation show that the editor will not 
suffer to fail of completion, from indisposition or inability to gather his 
materials from a wide extent of reading. 

Rev. Robert Wallace, late Theological Professor in Manchester New 
College, proposes to publish, under the title of ‘‘Anti-Trinitarian Biogra- 
phy,”’ in three volumes, demi 8vo., ‘‘ Sketches of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of Distinguished Anti-Trinitarians, chronologically arranged, so as 
to exhibit a view of the state of the Unitarian interest in the principal 
nations of Europe, from the Reformation to the close of the seventeenth 
century ; with a particular account of the rise and progress of Unitari- 
anism in England during the same period.’’ The manuscript is pre- 
pared, and only waits for a sufficient subscription to authorize its being 
sent to the press. The cost to subscribers in this country, including 
freight and duties, will be about ten dollars, 

The London ‘ Inquirer ’’ advertises, as preparing for publication by 
Simms & McIntyre of Belfast, ‘‘ The Prose Works of the Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jun., D. D.,”’ in one thick volume of about 800 pages, uniform 
with the ‘‘ People’s edition of Channing’s Works,”’ to be furnished to 
subscribers at six shillings ($1.50) a copy. 





Ordination. — Rev. Hassrovck Davis, of Worcester, was ordained 
as Pastor of the First Congregational Church and Society in WareEr- 
Town, Mass., March 28, 1849. The Sermon was preached by Rev. 
Mr. Huntington of Boston, from Philippians ii, 16 ; the Ordaining Pray- 
er was offered by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston; the Charge was given 
by Rev. Mr. Weiss of New Bedford ; the Right Hand of Fellowship, 
by Rev. Mr. Hale of Worcester; the Address to the People, by Rev, 
Dr. Francis of Cambridge; and the other services by Rev. Messrs. 
Brown of West Cambridge and Ware of Cambridgeport. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tuomas Gray, M. D., died in Boston, March 6, 1849, aged 46 years. 

The subject of this notice was son of the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Gray, 
who for fifty years was pastor of the church at Jamaica Plain, Roxbury. 
The village meeting-house in which he ministered still stands, one of the 
few specimens left among us of the former New England style of build- 
ing. Adjoining it is the ‘‘ old parsonage,’’ which, as the gifted broth- 
er who spoke at the funeral.of the father remarked, ‘‘ seems almost a 
portion of him who was its tenant so long.’’ Among the pleasantest 
recollections of the past, we treasure up the happy hours spent in that 
hospitable mansion. And if it was good to go there occasionally, it 
must have been good to grow up there. The world must have seemed 
fair to the young eyes that looked through the windows of that ‘* old 
manse.”” And kind hearts within brought an influence of sympathy 
and affection to bear upon the tender minds that learned there to think 
and feel. In such a happy Christian home did the friend, whose lament- 
ed decease has given occasion to this notice, begin his earthly career ; 
and he acquired there much of that heart-lore which books cannot re- 
cord,ewhich the best systems of public or of private culture cannot im- 
a but which is produced in a good soil and in the atmosphere of 

hristian love, in the same way that a rich verdure, varied with flowers 
the like of which art cannot make to grow, is often found to spring u 
in some genial, untended nook in nature. In that home, his kindly af- 
fections unfolded themselves with a sweetness which the air of the 
world for almost half a century did not destroy, and in that village 
church he received into a susceptible heart the simple and catholic faith 
which was his treasure through life, and which filled his mind with 
‘* beautiful thoughts”’ in the closing scene. ; 

Dr. Gray graduated at Harvard University in 1823, and his name 
must now be added to the long list of deceased members of that class. 
Soon after taking his degree he went abroad, and ‘‘ accomplished,”’ to 
use his own words, ‘‘ the object of his highest ambition, a visit to Eu- 
rope.’’ Returning home, he commenced the practice of his profession in 
this city, where he continued, to his death, trusted and respected gener- 
ally in his chosen calling, and much esteemed and beloved by those 
more intimate friends who knew his amiable private qualities. ith a 
bright and buoyant mind he united a serious and tender vein of senti- 
ment ; and while in his opinions he rejected much of error and falsehood 
that have been sanctified by a perverse theology, his heart was not un- 
fixed by his speculations, but remained constant and true, in its right 
place, in love and peace with God and man. He had a measure of 
poetical talent, and used his gift for holy purposes. ‘The hymns which 
he composed are familiar to the teachers and pupils of our Sunday 
schools, in whose welfare he was sincerely, and for a time actively, in- 
terested. 

For the three last years, his health has been broken, and his hold on 
life has seemed to his friends but slender. Although aware, as he must 
have been, of his condition, he did not lose his cheerfulness, and did not 
give over his accustomed work, till at last exhausted nature sunk, and 
he passed away. We grieve that we shall no more meet on earth with 
one of so sweet and generous a nature. The world is a less pleasant 
place to live in for the loss of companions like him. 
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Having paused awhile that we may lay this humble tribute of an at- 
tached memory on the fresh grave of a valued friend, we take our staff 
in hand, and journey on, under the guidance of a parental Providence, 
fondly hoping that the stream which has hid itself in the ground will, 
before many days, show itself again, and that we shall sit once more be- 
side its ‘* still waters.”’ L—t. 


—_ 


Hon. Epmunp Dwicut died in Boston, April 1, 1849, aged 68 

ears. 

Mr. Dwight was known throughout the Commonwealth as the liberal 
and judicious friend of education. To him the State is indebted for the 
Normal Schools, to the establishment of which his bounty provoked the 
codperation of the Legislature. His personal worth was known to the 
circle of friends by whom he was surrounded. Always ready to bestow 
his time and money upon enterprises of public utility which his judg- 
ment approved, his intelligence, his dignity of character, his upright- 
ness, and his steadfast religious faith were most clearly discerned by 
those who approached him most nearly. He had held offices of honor 
and trust, but coveted neither notoriety nor power. As a worshipper at 
the King’s Chapel in this city, he gave his cordial support to those in- 
stitutions which are scarcely less important to the improvement of the 
individual than to the welfare of society. His illness was short, but, 
during the few hours in which he anticipated the fatal termination of his 
disease, he exhibited a calmness and submission to the Supreme Will 
that proved the strength of his faith in God and in Christ, the ‘* Wit- 
ness’ of immortality. G. 


Mrs. Mary Lovett Ware died in Milton, Mass., April 5, 1849, aged 
50 years. 

We are unwilling that our journal should appear without some men- 
tion of this admirable woman ; and yet how can we speak of her as she 
should be commemorated, within the limits to which we are restricted ? 
Disinterestedness, energy, and faith in the perfect providence of God 
were seen in her, as we believe they are but seldom seen even among 
the disciples of Christ. Endowed by her Maker with strong but not 
brilliant powers, and compelled by her habits of active usefulness to de- 
rive her mental culture more from reflection than from books, she exhib- 
ited a clearness of mind, a soundness of judgment, a delicacy of senti- 
ment, and an acquaintance with the great subjects of thought and inter- 
est, which secured universal respect. Her self-forgetful labor for others’ 
good was, however, that which won for her the highest admiration of all 
who experienced or witnessed her offices of sympathy, toil, and sacrifice. 
Her life was almost a romance of beneficence. From the age of four- 
teen, when she lost her mother, to the last moment of consciousness, 
her anxieties and her exertions were for others. Wherever she lived, 
in Boston, at Cambridge, at Framingham, at Milton, she left upon the 
whole community the impression of a most rare excellence. On a visit 
which she made to England before her marriage, she gave a large part 
of the time, which she had hoped to spend in the agreeable society of 
friends, to nursing some relatives, to whom she was previously unknown, 
and whom she found in the midst of -want and suffering, from the pres- 
ence in their poor dwelling of contagious disease. Her marriage to Mr. 
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Ware was soon followed, in consequence of his feeble health, by de- 
mands on her solicitude and self-sacrificing love, which she met with all 
a wife’s affection and a Christian’s cheerfulness. His death only served 
to bring into still more striking exercise the virtues of her character, — 
her holy trust in God, her calm and resolute discharge of duty, her con- 
stant readiness to look out of herself for the objects on which she should 
bestow her thought, and her wise usé of the changeful circumstances of 
life as lessons and helps in the way to heaven. For years before her 
friends were made acquainted with the fact, she knew that she was har- 
bouring in her system a disease whose ravages might be as painful as 
they must be fatal, yet no cloud threw a shade over her countenance, 
and no intermission was perceived in her efforts to spread happiness and 
goodness about her. In difficulty, she was the one whose counsel was 
sought ; in trouble, she was the one whose presence needed not to be 
invited. Years only gave ripeness to the character that was continually 
gaining wisdom from experience and beauty from trial, and the close did 
but complete what seemed perfect before. The only change that the 
nearer expectation of death could produce was seen in a more intimate 
recognition of the presence of God. To his care she left her children, 
while on his support she leaned herself. ‘“ How can I be anxious for 
them,’’ she said, ‘‘ when I have been compelled, my whole life through, 
to learn the lesson of trust?’”’? Humility was sweetly blended with con- 
fidence, patience with hope, interest in all about her with the exercise 
of that faith which makes the unseen present to the soul’s consciousness. 
As she had lived, she died, and has left an example as near to perfec- 


tion as any which it has ever been our privilege to place among the 
treasures of memory. G. 


EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


With this number the connection of the present editors with the 
Christian Examiner, which has been already extended beyond their own 
intention, ceases. ‘The work passes into the hands of the Rev. George 
Putnam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis, whose names are a sufficient 
pledge that it will be conducted with ability, and in a spirit which will 
entitle it to the confidence of the denomination and the support of the 
public. 
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